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CHABACTEEISTICS OF THE ELIZABETHAlTfl 
LITERATUEE. — MAELOWE. 



THE phrase " literature of the age of Elizabeth " 
not confined to llie literature produced in lb 
of Elizabeth, liut is a general name for an era in 
ture, commenciag about the middle of her rtiiga, in 
1580, reaching its maturity in the reign of James I., 
between l(i03 and 1S26, and perceptibly declining dur- 
ing the reign of his son. It h called by the name of 
Elizabeth, beeau^^e it vas produced in connection witli 
influences which originated or culminated in her time, 
snd which did not altogether ceaan to act after har 
death ; and these influenc«3 give to iu great works, 
whether published in her reign or in the reign of Jnmea, 
certain mental and moral characteristics in common. 
The moat glorioua of- all the expressions of ihe English 
mmilj It is71ike every other oulbursi of national geniu'i. 
csaenliany infexplicaWe in itself. It occurred, but why 
it occurred we can answer but loosely. "We can trace 
06 of the influences which operated op Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker, and Raleigh, but tha 
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genesis of tbeir genius is beyond our crilieism. There 
waa abundant reason, in the circumstances around them, 
■why they should exercise creative power ; but the pos- 
BfiBsiou of the power is an ultimate fact, and defies 
explanation. Still, the appearance of so many eminent 
minds in one period indicates Bomething in the circum- 
stances of the period which aided and stimulated, if it 
did not cause, the mnrvd ; and a consideration of Ibese 
circumstances, though it may not enable us to penelrale 
the mystery of genius, may still shed some light on its 
character and direction. 

The impulse given to tbe English mind in the age of 
Elizabeth ^aa but one effect of that great movement 
of the European mind whose steps were marked by the 
revival of letters, ihe invenlion of printing, the study 
of the ancient classics, the rise of the middle class, tho 
discovery of America, tlie Reformation, the formation 
of national literatures, and tbe general clash and con- 
flict of the old with the new, — the old existing in de- 
caying institutions, the new ia tbe ardent hopes and 
organizing genius by which institutions are created. If 
ibe mind was not always emancipated from error during 
tbe stir and tumult of this movement, it was still stung 
into activity, and compelled to tbink ; for if authority, 
whelber secular or sacerdotal, is questioned, aulbority 
no less than innovation instinctively frames reasons for 
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1. If power was [bus driven lo use t 
weapons of the brain, thought, in its ottempt to become* 
fact, was no less driven to use the weapons of force. 
Ideas and opinions were lliua all the more directly per- 
ceived and tenaciously held, from the f^tct that ( 
kindled strong passions, and frequently demanded, 
merely the assont of the intclleet, but the hazard of fc 
tune and life. 

At the time Elizabeth ascended the Engli;ih ihroi 
in 1558, the religious element of this movement had 
nearly epent its first force. There was a comparatively 
small band of intensely earnest Romanists, and perhaps 
a larger band of even more intensely earnest Puritans ; 
but the great ranjorily of the people, ibough nominally 
Itoman Catholic;, were willing to acquiesc 
given to the Protestant church by the Protestant sti 
To Elizabeth belongs the proud distinction of havi 
been the head of the Protestant inUreit in Europe 
(he very word inleresl indicates a distinction between 
Protestantism as a policy and Protestantism as a faith ; 
and she did not hesitate to put down with a strong hand 
fhosp of her subjects whoae Protestantism most nearly 
agreed wilL the Protestantism she aided in France and 
Holland. The Poriian Reformers, though they repre- 
eented most thoroughly the doctrines and spirit of Li 
Iber and Calvin, were thus opposed by the 
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government, and were a minority of the English peoj 
Had they Buceeeded in reforming the national Church, 
the national amtisements, and the national ta^te, ac* 
cording to their ideas of reform, the history and the 
lileradire of the age of Elizabeth would have been 
essentially different ; hat Ihey would have broken the 
continuity of the national lifo. English nature, with 
its basis of Btrong sense and strong sensuality, was hos- 
tile to their ascetic morality and to their practical 
belief in tlie ail-excluding importance of religious con- 
cerns. Had they triamphed then, their very eamest- 
nesfl might have made them greater, though nobler, 
tyrants than the Tudors or the Stuarts ; for they 
would have used the arm of power to force evan- 
gelical faith and austere moralily on a reluctant and 
resisting people. Sir Toby Belch would have had to 
figlit hard for his cakes and ale ; and the nose of Bar- 
dolph wouid have been deprived of the fuel that fed its 
flre. The Puritans were a great force in politics, as they 
afterwards proved in the Parliaments of Charles and 
the Commonwealth; but in the time of Elizabeth they 
were politically but a faction, and a faction having at 
one time for its head the greatest scoundrel in England, 
the Earl of Leicester. They were a great force in lit- 
erature, as they afterwards proved by Milton and Bun- 
yan ; but their poeilion towards what is properly called 
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the lileratnre of the age of Elizabetb nas strictly ftnlag- 
onisticol. The spirit of that literarurc, in its poctrj, its 
dnuna, its philosophy, its divinity, was a spirit wliicb 
they disliked in eome of itj forms, and abborreJ in 
others. Their energies, tliougli mighty, are therefore 
to be dccliicted from the maa^ of energies by which that 
literature was prcMluceJ. 

And this brings us to the first and most marked char- 
acterislic of thi^ literature, namely, lliat it i.s intensely 
humim^^^HwiULn nature in its appetites, passions, im- 
peifections, vices, Tirtiies ; in itd thoughts, aspirations, 
imaginations ; in all the concrete fonns of character in 
which it finds cspre^ion, in all the heights of ecita^ 
to which it Boars, in all the depths of depravity lo wliich 
itsinks, — this is what the Elizabethan literature rep- 
resents or ideahzes i and tlie total effect of tliis exliibi- 
lion of human life and espoaition of biiman capacities, 
whether it be in the romance of Sidney, the poetry of 
Spenser, the drama of Shakespeare, the philosophy t^'l 
Bacon, or the divinity of Hooker, is the wholesome a 
inspiring effect of beauty and cheer. This belief in hu- 
man nature, and tacit assumption of its right to expres- 
sion, could only have arisen in an age which stimulated 
human energies by affording fresh fields for their develop- 
ment, and in an age whose activity wad impelled by a 
romantic and heroic, ratlier tlian a theological spiriL i 
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And the peculiar position of Elizabeth compelled her, 
absolute as was her temper, to act in harmony with her 
people, and to allow individual enterprise its lai^est scope. 
Her revenue was altogether inadequate to carry on a war 
with Spain and a war with Ireland, to assist the Proles- 
tants of France and Holland, to inaugurate great rchemea 
of American colonization, to fit out expeditions to harasa 
the colonies and plunder the commerce of Spain, — 
inadequate, in short, to malte England a power of the 
first class. But the patriotism of her people, coiuciding 
with their interests and love of adventure, urged them 
to undertake puhUc objects as commercial speculations. 
They made war on her enemies for the spoils to be ob- 
tained from her enemies. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive type of the period, represeuling most vividly 
the stimulants it presented to ambition and avarice, to 
chivalrous sentiment and greed of gain, to action and to 
thought, was Sir "Walter Raleigh. Poet, historian, 
courtier, statesman, mililaiy commander, naval com- 
mander, colouizer, filibuster, ho had no talent and no 
accomplishment, no virtue and no vice, which the time 
did not tempt into exercise. He participated in the 
widely varying ambitions of Spenser and Jon?on, of 
Essex and Leicester, of Burleigh, "Walsingliam, aud Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, of Norris and Howard of Eflingham, 
of Drake, Hawkins, and Cumberland ; and in all these 
he was thoroughly human. 
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The next cliaraclerii tic of tliejitgher literature qf^ho 
period is its breadth and pi'epond^rance.Qf-tliougUt, — 
a quality wliich seemed naiire to the time, and which 
vm shared bj tht: men of affairs. Indecit, no one could 
serve EUzabeiU well whose loyally of heart w, 
companied by largeness of bruin. She was 
rounded by foreign enemies and damesiic factions, tM 
lie sagacity wliich makes the fewest mistakes was hM~ 
only security against detbronement or a33aa''i nation. 
Her statesmen, however fised might be their convictions 
and energetic their wills, were, by the necessities of their 
position, compelled to be wary, vigilant, politic, crafty, 
comprehensive in their views, compromising in their 
measures. The time required minds that could observe, 
analyze, infer, combine, foresee, — vigorous in the grasp 
of principles, exact in the scrutiny of facts. Such were 
the complications of political aSairs, that the diflicuUy, 
villi all but the niost capacious intellects, was to decide 
at all ; and even they sometimes found it wise to follow 
the drift of events which it waa almost impossible to 
shape or to guide. It might be supposed, that if, in any 
person of the period, impetuosity of purpose or caprice 
of will would overbear all the restraints of prudence, 
that person was Elizabeth herself; but she really was 
as indecisive in conduct as she was furious in passion. 
Frond, fierce, vain, haughty, vindictive ; a virago and a 
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coquette; ready enough to box tLe ears of one of her 
courtiers, and [hreaten with nn oath to uafrack one of 
her bishops ; despotic in her bearing towards all over 
whom she had complBte control ; cursed, indeed, with 
every inlernal impnlee which leads to reckless action, — 
she waa slill a thinker ; and thought revealed inaecuri- 
tiea in her position, in considering wliich even her impe- 
rious will was puzzled inlo irresolution, and shrank from 
the plain road of force to feel its way through the 
craoked patlis of hypocrisy and craft. 

This comprehensiveness of thought did not, in the 
men of letters, interfere with loftiness of thought ; but it 
coonocted thought with life, gave it body and form, and 
made it fertile in those weighty masims which, while 
they bear directly on practical conduct, and harmonize 
with the experience of men, are also characterized by 
that easy elevation of view and of tone which distin- 
guishes philosophic wisdom from prudential moraliziag. 
The Elizabethan thinkers instinctively recognized the 
truth that real thinking implies the action of the whole 
nature, and not of a single isolated faculty. They were 
men of large understandings ; but their understandings 
rarely acted apart from observation and imagination, — 
from sentiment, passion, and character. TJiey not only 
reasoned, but they had reason. They looked at things, 
and round things, and into tliiiigs, and througli things. 
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Though they were masters of the processes of logit^ 
I their eminent merit was their broad grasp of the preov 
\a of logic, and their ready anticipation of the results of 
I logic. Tliey could ar^ue ; but tliej preferred to fliish 
I the conclusions of argument rather than to recite its 
L details, and their minds darted to results to which slower { 
\ intelligences creep. From the fuel that they had reason i 

1 abundance, they were aomewbat chary of reas 

[ Their thinking, indeed, gives us the solid, nutrition^ i 

enriching substance of thought. While it comprehends 

the outward facts of life, it connects them with those 

great mental fucts heheld by the inner eye of the 

I. It thus combines massive good sense with a 

I Platonic elevation of spiritual perception, and especially 

I avoids the thinness ahd juiceieaanesa which aro apt to 

I characterize the greatest efibrts of the understandings , 

r when understanding is divorced from character. 

This equipoise and interpenetration of the faculties 
I of the mind and the feelings of the heart, which give to 
1 these writers their largeness, dignity, sweetness, and 
I power, are to be referred in a great degree to the imagi- 
lative element of tlieir natures. They lived, indeed, 
n au imaginative age, — an age in which thought, feel- 
I iQg, aspiration, character, whether low or exalted, aimed 
mbody themselves in appropriate external forms, 
f and be made visible to the eye. In the great poets and 
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pliilosophera this imagination existed bolh sji ecatalie 
insight of spiritual facts and a.^ ^liaping power, — as 
both the" vision and the faculty divine"; but all over ilie 
Elizabethan society, — ia dress, in manners, in speech, 
in tbe badges of profesBJons, in amusements, in pageania 
nud spectacles, — character, cla^s, and condition, in all 
their vai-ietiea, were direetlj- imaged. Lamb talis all 
this a visible poetry ; and raucb which wc now read as 
poetry was simply the transference into language of the 
common facts of the time. 

This imaginative tendency of th^ national, mind ap- 
peai'ed in a still higher form in that chivalrous cast of 
feeling and of thoagbt wliicli we observe in all the 
nobler men of the time. " Iligh-erected thouglils seated 
in a heart of courtesy," is Sir Philip Sidney's definitioa 
of tbe gentleman ; and Uiis was the standard lo which 
many aspired, if few reached iU This chivalry was a 
poetic reflection of the feudal age, which was departing 
in its rougher and baser realities, but liugeriDg in its 
beautiful ideas and ideala, especially in the knightly love 
of adventure and the knightly reverence for woman. 
It gave an air of romance to acts, enterprises, and 
amusements which sometimes had tlieir vulgar side. 
Raleigh tilled in silver armor before (he Queen, but 
the silver from which the armor was made had been 
stolen from Spanish merchantmen. Sidney was eager 
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to figbt in single combat with the defamer of Lis nncic 
Leicester, though liia uncle ricbly deserved the gibbet. 
Cumberland was a knigbt-erraut of the seas, strangely 
blending the love of gloiy with the love of gold, iho 
spirit of wild adventure with the spirit of commerfial 
thrift Sometiiing imaginative, something which par- 
toolc of the sentiment of the old time, was mingled 
with the bustling practicalities of the present. If we 
look at a man like Sir Francis Drake from the mere 
understanding, we find it dilficult to decide whether 
his enterprises were privale or nalionol, whether the 
patriot predominated over ihe pirate, or the pirate over 
the palrioC ; but if we look at him from ihe Ellzabclhan 
point of view, it is not diOicult to discern an enthusi- 
astic, chivalric, loyal, Protestant spirit as the presiding 
element of bis being and the 6ource of bis pecuniary 
success. He did many things which, if done now, 
would very properly send the perpetrator of them to 
the gallows ; yet, as a man, he was very much superior 
to many a modem statesman and judge, who would 
conscientiously order his execution. Vitally right, but 
formally ' wrong, he in the Elizabethan age was im* 
menflcly honored. 

This sligjit reference to a few of the Elizabethan men 
of action shoirs that literature was but one out of many 
expressions of the roused euergies of the national heart 
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and brain, and that those wlio performed actions whi 
poetry celebrates were as numerous as tbe poets. 
the pxternal inducemenis lo adopt literature as a profe 
gion were not so great as in our day, — as there was no 
reading public in our sense of the term, — wo are at 
first surprised that so much genius was diverted into 
this path. But both Elizabeth and James were learned 
sovereigns ; botli were writers ; and in the courts of 
both literature and learning were the fashion, and oflen 
itvenues to distinction in Church and State. It 
was recognized that literary ability was but one phase 
of general ability. Buckhurat was an eminent states- 
Sidney and Spenser were men of affairs. Ha- 
leigli could do anything. Eacon was a lawyer and 
jurist. Hooker, Hal], Giles and Phineaa Fletcher, 
and Donne were in the Church. The patronage of 
educated and accomplished nobles was extended to 
numerous writers like Daniel and Drayton, who could 
not have subsisted by the sale of their works. None 
of these can be styled authors by profession : that sad 
distinction was confined to the dramatists. In the time 
of Elizabeth and James the theatre was almost the only 
medium of communication between writers and the peo- 
ple, and attracted to it all those who aimed to gain a 
livelihood out of the products of their hearts and imagi 
nations. Its literature was the populai" literature ofj 
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the age. It was newspaper, magazine, novel, all 
It waa the Elizabethan "Times," the Elizahellian 
" Blackwood," the Elizabethan ■' Temjilo Bar " : it 
tempted into its arena equally the Elizabethan Thack- 
erays and the Elizabethan Braddons ; but the remuner- 
ation it afforded to the most distinguished of the swarm 
of playwrights who depc-nded on it for bread was smalL 
All experienced the full bitterness of poverty, if we ex- 
cept Shakespeare, Jgnson . and Fletcher. Shakespeare 
was an excellent man of business, a part-proprietor of a 
theatre, and made Lis fortune. Jonson was patronized 
by James, and was as much a court poet as a popular 
poet. Fletcher, though the most fertile of thi 
the Dombcr of his plays, and the greatest c 
theatrical effect, did not, it is supposed, altogether de- 
pend on the stage for LL^ support. But Chapmun, Duk' 
kar, Field, Rowley, Massinger, and all the other pro- 
fesaional playwrights, were wretchedly poor. And 
must be said, that, though we are in the custom of 
affirming that the circumstances of the age of Ehzabetli 
were pre-eminently favorable to literature, most of ll 
writers, including such men as Spenser and Jonson, 
in the habit of moaning or grumbling over its degeneracy, 
and of wishing that they had been born in happier limes. 
There were, then, three centres for (he literature 
of the peiiod, — Ihe Court, the Church, and the Theatri'. 
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Let UB Ronsicl(.r the dnmi brat as it wts nearer fliB 
popular heuit, was tlie meJmm through wUilIi tiie 
granJest m well aa meanest miiids found (.^preasiou, and 
was thoroughly national, or at Icaat thoroughly nation- 
England had a drama as early aa the twelfth century, 
— a drama used by the priests as a mode of amusiog 
the people into a knowledge of religion. Its products 
were called Miracle Plays, They were written, and 
often acted, by ecclesiastics ; they represented the per- 
Bons and events of the Scriptures, of the apocryphal 
Gospels, and of Uie legends of saints and martyrs, and 
were performed sometimes in the open air, on tempo- 
rary slagtis and scaffolds, sometimes in churches and 
chapels. The earliest play of this sort of which we 
have any record was performed between the years 1 100 
and 1110. The general characteristic of these playa, 
if we should speak after ihe ideas of our time, was 
blasphemy, and bliispheiny of the worst kind ; for the 
irreverent utterance of sacred names is venial compared 
with the irreverent representation of sacred persons. 
The object of the writers was to bring Christianity 
within popular apprehension ; and in the process they 
burlesqued it. They belonged to a class of writers and 
speakers, as common now as then, who vulgarize the 
highest subjects in iho attempt to popidarizi 
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who degrade rtJigioo in ihe allempt to make it efficient. 
The writers of the Miracle Plays only apju-ar worsa 
than their Prolfslant successors, from Ihe greater rude- 
ness in Ibe mioda and msnners to whicli th(?y oppenled. 
They did not aim to lift the people up, hut lo drag the 
Divinity down ; and, not being in any sense poels, they 
could not make what was sacred familiarly apprehended, 
and at the same time preserve that ideal remotenes;] 
from ordinary life which b the condition of iia being 
reTCrently apprehended. Their religious dramas, accord- 
ingly, were mostly monstrous farees, full of buffoonery 
and indecency, though not without a certain coarse 
humor and power of characterization. Thus, in the 
play of the Deluge, Noah and bis wife are cloae copies 
of contemporary character and manners, projected on 
the Bible narrative. Mrs. Noah is a shrew and a 
vixen i refuses to leave her goi^sip^ and go inio the ark; 
scolds Noah, and is soundly whipped by him ; then 
wishes henielf a widow, and thinks she but echoes the 
feeling of all the wives in the audience, in hoping for 
ihcm the same good luck. Noah then lakes occasion to 
inform all the husbands present that their proper conrsa 
is to break in their wives af^er his fashion. By this 
time the water is nearly up to his wife's neck, and she 
is partly coaxed and partly forced into the ark by one 
of her sons. Again, in a play on the Adoration of the 
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Shepherds, the sbepiierds are three English boors, w1 
meet with a. i'ariel7 of the most coarsely comical adeen' 
tures in their journey to Bethlehem ; who, juat befbr^ 
the star in the east appears, get into a quarrel and tight," 
ufler having feasted on Lancashire jaminocks and Hal- 
ton ale; and who, when ibey arrive at their destination, 
present three gifb to the infant Saviour, namely, a bird, 
a t«nniB-ball, and a bob of cherries. 

The Miracle Plays were very popular, and did 
altogether die out before the reign of Jaraes. In si 
of them personified abstractions came to be blendi 
with the persons of the drama ; and in the filleeutl 
century a new class of dramatic performances aroai 
called Moral Plays, in which these personified absl 
lions pushed persons out of the piece, and ethiea sup- 
planted theology. There is, in some of these Moral 
Plays, a great deal of ingenuity displayed in the 
impersonation aud allegorical representation of quali- 
ties. Tiiey took strong hold of the English mind. 
Pride, gluttony, sensuality, worldliness, meekness, tem- 
perance, faith, in their single and in their blended 
action, were alien happily characterized ; and, though 
Ibey were eventually banished from the drama, they 
reappeared in the pageants of Elizahelh and in the 
poetry of Spenser, But their popularity was doubtless 
owing mure to their fun than ibeir ethics ; and the two 
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charactera of the Devil and Vice, ilie laugLi 
Bsd tho laughable buSbon, were the darlings of tii4 I 
multitude. In Ben Jonson's " Staple of News," Gosup J 
Tattle exclftima ; " My husband, Timothy Tattle, God .1 
rest his soul ! wa^ wont to say that there was no play 
without a fool and a Devil in't: he was for the Devil 
Btill, God hlcds him I The Dovil for hia money, he 
would Bay i I would fain see the Devil." 

Nearer to the modern Play than either the Miraclft I 
ir the Moral, was the Inlerlutle, so called from its being* J 
acted in the intervals of a baaquut. It was a farofl I 
in one act, and devoted to the humorous and satirical I 
representation of contemporary manuera and charac- i 
tfir, especially professional character. John Ueywood, J 
tlie jester of Henry VHI., was the best malter of llieaQ J 
' Interludes. 

At the time that all of these three forms of the drama 1 

vcre more or less in esteem, Nicholas Uilall, a classical d 

' Bcholar, produced, about the year 1540, the first English ] 

comedy, "Ralph Eoisler Doister," — very much BUp&-J 

^ rior, in incident and characterization, to " Gammer GuN I 

ton's Needle," written twenty yeara afterwards, though • 

1 neither rises above tie mere proitaic delineation, tha 
first of dvic, the last of country life The poetic ele- 
ment, which was ailerwards so conspicuous in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, did not even appear in tlie firet Euglish 
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tragedy, " Gorboduc," though it was written by Thomas 
Sackville, the author of the Induetioa to tho ■' Mirror 
of Magialrales," and tiie only great poet that arose be- 
tween Chaucer and Spenser. " Gorboduc " was acted 
before Queen Elizaheth at Whitehall, by the Gentlemen 
of the Inner Temple, in January, 1562. It was re- 
ceived with great applause ; but it appeara, as read now, 
singularly frigid and «n impassioned, with not even, as 
Campbell says, " the unities of space and time to cir- 
cumscrilie Its dulness." It has all the author's justness, 
weight, and fertility of thought, but little of his imagi- 
natioD ; and though celebrated as the first English play 
written in blank ver^e, tfie measure, in Siickville's handi*, 
is wearisomely monotonous, and conveys no notion of 
the elasticity and variety of which it was afterwards 
found capable, when used by Marlowe and Shakespeare. 
The tragedy is not deficient in terrible events, but even 
ila murders make us yawn. 

It is probable that the flfty-two plays performed at 
court between 15G8 and 1580, and of which nothing is 
preserved but the names, contained little to make na 
regret their loss. Neither at the Royal Palace, nor the 
Inns of Court, nor the Universities, — at all of ivliicli 
plays were performed, — could a free and original national 
drama be built up. This required a public theaire, and 
an audience composed of all classes of the people. Ac- 
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cordingly, the most important incident in the Iitstory 
the' English stage was the patent granted by the crowi 
in 1574, to James Burbage and liia associates, | 
under the proteetion of the Earl of Leicester, to j: 
form in the City and Liberties of London, and i 
other parts of the kingdom ; >' as well," the phraseol(q 
runs, " for the recreation of our lon'ng subjects, as fi 
our own solace anil pleasure, nhen we shall think i 

But the Corporation of London, thorough Purita 
were determined, as far as their power extended, ■ 
prevent the Queen's subjects from having any ! 
" recreation," and her Majesty herself from enjoyin 
any such " solace and pleasure." " Forasmuch as t 
playing of interludes, and the resort to the same, f 
very dangerous for the infection of llie plague, whereby 
infinite burdens and losses to the city may increase ; and 
are very hurtful in corruption of youth with incunti-- 
nence and lewdness ; and al^o great wasting both of tlt^ 
time and thrift of many poor people ; and great provolp 
ing of the wrath of God, the ground of all plagut 
great withdrawing of the people from public prayer, 
and from the service of God ; and daily cried out against 
by all preachers of the word of God; — therefore," 
Corporation ordered, "all such interludes In publi< 
pliices, and the resort to the same, shall wholly be pro 
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hibiled as ungodly, and humble suit made to the Lords, 
thai like prohibitation be in places near the city." 

The players, liius expelled the city, withdrew to the 
nearest poiot outside the Lord IMayor'a jurisdiclion, and, 
iu 1570, erected their theatre in Blackfnars. Two tliea- 
tres, " The Curtain " and " The Theatre," were erected 
by other companios io Shoreditch. Before the end of 
the century there were at least eleven. To these round 
wooden buildingH, open to the sky, with only a thatched 
i-oof over the sti^e, the people flocked daily for mental 
excitement. There was no movable scenery; the female 
characters were played by boya ; and the lowest thea- 
tres of our day are richer in appointmeuls than were the 
finest of the age of Elizabeth. " Such," says Malone, 
" was the poverty of the old stage, that the same person 
pUyed two or three parts ; and battles on which the 
fate of an empire was snpposed to depend were decided 
by llirca combatants on a side." It is difficult for us to 
conceive of the popularity of the stage in those days. 
One of the spies of Secretary Walsingham, writing to 
his employer in 156G, thus groans over the taste of the 
people : " The daily abuse of stage plays is such an 
offence to the godly, and so great a hindrance to the 
Gospel, as ibe Papists do exceedingly rejoice at tho 
blemish thereof, and not without cause ; for every day 
in the week the player's bills are set up in sundry places 
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of Uie city ; .... so that, when the belb toll to the 

lecturer, tbe trumpets sound to the stages. Whereat 

e wicked faelioo of Rome lauglielh for joy, while the 

godly iveep for sorrow Il is a woful sight lo see 

two hundred proud players jet in their Bilks, while five , 

iiundred poor people starve in the streets Woe | 

me 1 the play-houses are pestered when the churches 

e nokad. At the one, it is not possible to get a place ; 

ftt the other, void seats ore plenty." It may here be 

laid, that the. mutual hostility of the players and the 

Furitans continued until the suppression of the theatres 

ander the Commonwealth ; and for fifty or aisly years ' 

3 Puritans were only mentioned by the dramatbts to J 

be mercilessly satirized. Even Sliake spear e's catholic 

iod was not broad enough to include them in the ' 

e of its sympathies. 
That this opposition to the stage by the staid and 
F citizens was not without cause, soon became ma 
The characteristic of the drama, before Shake- , 
was intellectual and moral lawle^noss; and I 
nost of the dramatists were men as destitute of eminent | 
[6mQ8 as of common principle. Stephen Gosson, 

a tract published in 1581, attacks them o' 
rounds equally of taste and morals ; and five years 
fterwards Sir Philip Sidney speaks of the popular 
days as against all " rules of honest civility and skilful 



pot'lry." But Gosswm inilicale? also [he sources of tl 
pli)t8. Painter's " Piilnce of Pleasure," a series of no! 
over*inodcat tales from Ibo Italian ; " The Grolden Ass " ; 
" The Ethiopian History " ; " AmaUis of France " ; "The 
Uound Tuljle " ; — all the licentious comedies in Latiu, 
French, Itiilinn, mid Spanish wore thoroughly ran- 
siteked, he tolls us, " to furnish the play-houses of Lon- 
don." The result, of course, was a chaos ; but a chaos 
whose materials were wide and various, iodicuting that 
tJiO English mind was in contact with, and attempting 
roughly to rcpi-oduce, the genius of Greece and Home, 
of France, Spain, and Italy, the clironicles and ro- 
Riitnces of the Middle Ages, and was hospitable to iniel- 
lectual influences from all qimrlors. Wbat was needed 
WQB lUe powerful personality and shaping imagination of 
genius, to fuse these seemingly heterogeneous materials 
into new and original forms. " The Faerie Queene " 
of Spenser, and the drama of Shakespeare, evince 
the same assimilation of incongruous elements which 
Gosson derides and denounces as it appeared in the 
shapeless works of mediocrity. There was not merely 
to be a new drama, but a new art, and new principles 
of critidsm to legitimate its creative audacities. The 
materials were rich and various. The difficulty was, 
that to combine them into on'ginal forms required genius, 
and genius higher, broader, more energetic, more imagt-J 
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iBtive, and more humane tLan had ever before been 
lirected to dramatic competition. 

Ths immediate predecessors of Sliakespeare — Greene, 
Lodge, KjU, Peele, Marlowe — were all educated at 
B Univerailiea, and were naturallj prejudiced in favor 
f the clasBi(». But ihey were, at ihe same time, wild 
Bohemian youths, thrown upon the world of London lo 
I their talents and aceomplishmants into the means 
of livelihood or the means of dehauch. They depended 
nincipally on the popular theatres, and of course ad' 
I the popalar mind. Why, indeed, should they 
Vrite according to the rales of the classic drama ? The 
c drama was a growth from ihe life of the times in 
phieh it appeared. Its rules were simply generntiza- 
s from the practice of classic dramatists. A drama 
luited to the tastes and wants of the people of Greece 
■ Rome was evidently not suited to the tastes and 
rants of the people of England. The whole frame- 
fork of society, — custom=, manners, feelings, aspira- 
ns, traditions, superstitions, religion, — had changed j 
md, as the drama is a reflection of life, either as acta- 
dly existing or ideally existing, it is evident that both 
experience and the sentiments of the English andi- 
mces demanded that it should he the reflection of a 
Tliese dramatist^ however, in emancipating 
i from the literary juri^iprudence of Greece 
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niiU Ilonio, put liltio but individual caprice in its place. 
Roli'nsfd fVom rormal rulua, tUey did not rise into the 
nrtiRtic region of principles, but fell into the pit of anar- 
chy and muro lawlessiiuss. Lacking (lie higlier imagi- 
nation which conceives living ideas and organizea living 
works, their dromna evince no coherence, no subordiaa- 
lion of parts, no grasp of tlie subject ns a whole. There 
is n German play in which Adam is represented as pars- 
ing across the stage, " going to be created." The drama 
of tliQ ago of Elizabetli, in the persons of Oreenc, 
Pcolo, Kyd, and others, indicates, in some such rude 
way, thnt it is "going to be created." 

Tljat. thia drnmatic shapelessuess was not inconsistent 
with single poetic conceptions of the greatest force and 
fineness, might be proved by abundant quotations. 
Lodge, for example, was a poor dramatist ; but what 
living poet would not be proud to own this exquisite 
description, in his lyric of ■' Rosaline," of the person 
and influence of beauty ? 

" Like Co ths clear in highest sphere, 

Wliere oil imperial glory shuiea, 

Of aelftamo color is hor lioir. 

Whether itnfaldBd or In twioea. 

" Her eyes aro sapphires act in bdow, 

RoSning hesvau li j every wink ; 

Tiie gods do {eai whanaa they Elovi, 

And I do tremble nlieti I tltiiik. 
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** Her cliceks are like tho bltuhiog clood 
That baautifiea Aniora's face ; 
Ot like tha aUver-crimson sbnracl, 
That Phucbua' Bmiting loots doth graoe. 

" Her lips are like tno liuJdeJ roses, 
Wliam ranki! or lilies noiglibar cigli, 
Withia which bounds tha balm enoloses, 
ApE to eutice a deity. 

" Her neck like to a sbitcly tower, 

Where Love himself imprijoned lies, 
To watob for glances every honr 
From her divine and aocrod eyes. 

" With orient poari, with ruby raci, 

Wilh marbla while, with sapphire Una, 
Her body oveiywny is feci, 
Yet soft ia toacli, and sweet in view. 

"Notore herself her alupe ftdmirasi 
The gods are wounded in lier sight; 
And Love fbrsakee his heavenly fires. 
And at bcr eyes his brand doth light." 

t a more patent spirit ihaa any we have men- 

ioned, and the greatest of Shakespeare's predecessor;), 
) Christopher IVLirlowe, a man of hamble parentage, 

wiili !NormaD hlood ia hid brains, if not in his veins. 

waa, indeed, the proudest and fiercest of intellectual 
ilocrats. The son of a shoemaker, and bora in 15G J, 

unmistakable genius aecniii [o have gained hiiu 



friends, who looked after his early educalion, and 
him, at the age of seventeen, to the University of ( 
bridge. He was intended for the Church, but the 
Clmrch had evidently no attractions for him. The study 
of theology appeal's to have resuUed in making him an 
enemy of religion. There was, indeed, hardly a Chris- 
tian element in hia untamable nature ; and, though he 
wae called a sceptic, infidelity in him took the form of 
blasphemy rather than of denial. He was made up 
of vehement passions, vivid imagination, and lawless 
Eelf-will ; and what Hazlitt calls " a hunger and thirst 
after unrighteousness" assumed the place of conscience 
in bis haughty and fiery spirit. Before the age o£j 
twenty-three we find him in London, an actor and vM 
writer for the stage, and the author of the " great sensa- 
lion work" of his lime, — the tragedy of "Tamhur- 
-laine." This portentous melodrama, a strange com- 
pound of inspiration and desperation, has the mark of 
power equally on its absurdities and its sublimities. The 
first play written in blank verse for the popular stage, 
its verse has an ehisticily, fi'eedora, and variety of move-J 
ment which makes it as much the product of Marlowe' J 
mind as the thoughts and passions it conveys. It had 
no precedent in the verse of preceding writers, and is 
constructed, not on mechanical rules, but on vital prin- 
dples. It is the effort of a glowing mind, disdaining to J 
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creep along paths previously made, and opening 
path for itself. Tbia scornful intellectual daring, thaf 
soarce of Marlowe's originality, is also iho source of hial 
defects. In the tragedy of " Tamburlaine " lie selects J 
hero a character through nlioia he cna espresaJ 
exiravagant impatience of physical obstacles] 
and moral restraints. No regard is paid to reality, erei 
in the dramatic sense of tlie word : a shaggy and aavagel 
' force dom inates over everything. The writer ae 
Bay, with his trucurentTieroJ"" This is iny mind, and ] 
will have it so>" This self-asserting iuiellectual insc^fl 
lence is accompanied hy an unwearied energy, which ^ 
balf redeems the bombast into which it runs, or rather 
rushes ; and strange gleams of the purest splendors of 
poetry are continually transfiguring the bully into th6 

Thus, in the celebrated scene in which Taniburlaia 
is represented in a chariot drawn by captive kings, and 
berating them for their slowness in words whicli si 
tivated Ancient Pistol, there is a glorious stroke of 
impassioned imagination, which makes us almost fot^Ivsj 
the swaggering fustian which precedes and follows it:- 

" Hallol je prunperecl j&iaa of AsTn ! 
Wbat, can ya draw but twenty miles a dnyT — 

The liorso Ihnt giiiile the golJen eye of hBavan, 
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And Mow the inomitii; rrom tliair nostrils, 
Making tlieir fiery gait nbovo tiio clouds, 
Ars not so hnDOred in tlieir govErnor 
As you, ye BlayoB, in mighty Tambnrlfline." 



" Faustus," " The Jew of Malta," " Edward the Sec- 
ond," " The Massacre of Paiia," " Dido, Queen of Car- 
thagB," are the names of Marlowe's remaining plays. 
They all, more or less, exhibit the eager creativeneas 
of hia mind, and the furious arrogance of his disposition. 
" They abound," aays Hunt, " in wilful and aelf-worship- 
ping speeches, and every one of them turns upon some 
kind of ascendency at the expense of other people." 
llis " Edward the Second" is the' best historical play 
wrillen before Shakespeare's, and exhibits more discrim- 
ination in delineating character than any of Marlowe's 
other efforts. Bis " Jew of Malta " is a powerful con- 
ception, marred in the process of embodiment. Ilia 
" Faustus " perhaps best reflects hia whole genius and 
experience. The subject must have taken strong hold 
of his nature, for, like Faustus, he had himself doubt- 
less held inlunate business relations with the great 
enemy of mankind, and was personally conscious of tlie 
struggle in the soul between the diabolical and the di- 
■vine. The characters of Faustus an^MephislopIieles 
are both conceived with great depth and strength of 
imagination ; and the last scene of the play, exhibiting 
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the agony of supernatural terror in which Faustus 
awaits Uie comiag of llie fiend who haa bouglit aud.j 
paid for hia soul, ia not without touches of suhlimit^'fl 
There ia one hue, especially, which ia loaded witbl 
meaning and suggestiveneas, — that in which harbor- 
ing for a moment the possibility of satvation nmid liie 
gathering horrors of his dooin, Faustus exclaims, - 
"See where Christ's blood Btreaaia in the finoBmant! " 
Marlowe's life, though abort and reekles?, was fertile is I 
works. Beaidea tho playa we have mentioned, he prol>-l 
ably wrote many which hare been lost ; and hia tr 
lations from Ovid, and his unfinished poem of " Hero 
and Leander," would alone give him a position among 
the poeta of hb period. He was killed in a tavern 
hrawl, in the year 1593, at the early age of twenty-nine.* 



■ BeanJ, inliis "Theatre of God'a JndgmBnts" (1691), msltos his 

I denEh the cKCiisiiJu lo point n reroolDOB maral. He spenks of him aa 

-" by pnwUce » plny-maker and u poet nf scturilitle, who, by giuing 

(dd largo Ik swing to hia owne wit. and snAciing his Inat to hane tlie 

" Bt liut " denied God and hie nonne Christ, and not oiiely 

I ta irord bUaphemfld tho Trinilie, but also (as it ia credibly rHported) 

I KTOlo boolus flgaiiut It, nffirming onr SauLour to be but a dMoluer, 

mi Moses to Ih hut h ooniurer and seducer of the people, and tba 

Kfioly Bible to bee but vaiiie and idle Btorioa, and all religion but B 

Aenloe of poticie. Bnt see vtliat a hooko tho Lord put in the itnstrib 

BoT tbia bntiiine ilogge! So it fell out, that, aa ha porpiuod to ainh 

iQ whum hv ought a griiili;e vjito, with hia dagger, Ibo other pnrty 
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Though Marlowe's poelical confemporaries aud follow- 
era could say little or natliiog in defence of bis life, 
when it was mercileBsly assailed by Puritan pamphlet- 
eera, there was no lack of testimoaials to his genius. 
Ben Jonson celebrated " bJB mighty line " ; Drayton de- 
scribed his raptures as " all fire and air," and testified 
to his possession of ibose " brave, sublunary tilings that 
the first poets had"; and Chapman, with a yet closer 
perception of his unwithlioMtng self-committal to the 
Muse, said that 



Up to tlio cliin in tlic Picriun flooJ." 

A still higher tribute to his eminence comes from 
Shakespeare himself, wbo, in bis " As You Like It," 
quotes with approval a line from Marlowe's poem of 
" Hero and Leander," — the only case in which Shake- 
speare has publicly recognized the genius of an Eliza- 
bethan writer. 

porofiining 90 nnoyded Hie stroke, that withall eatohing hold of his 
wrist, hao stabbed his owno dagger Into liia dwhb hoad, in bqc!) sort 
thnt, uDtwithstonding all tlie msaiies of surgaria thut could bes 
WTonglit, tiBH Bhorlly afler died tlioreof ; (be mminer of hia dBBtb 
being so terrible (for ho enen csraed and blasplieiDed to liis last gnjie, 
and together with his breath aa oath flew out of his moulh), that it 
was not only a mnnifesle signe of God's jndgomeat, but also an hor- 
Hble and reitrefoll temir to all tliat beheld liim. But horelu did tiie 
Justice of God njoBlnoleablyappeara, In tlmt bee compelled his owno 
lioud, which had written tliese blasphemies, to bee the instrument to 
punish him, and that in his bniiue whttih had dcaiscd the snmo." 
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But this stormy, irregular genius, compound of Alsa- 
tian ruffian and Arcadian singer, whose sudden death, 
in the height of his glory and his pride, seemed to 
threaten the early English drama with irreparable loss, 
was to be succeeded in his own walk by the greatest 
Englishman, by the greatest man, that ever made the 
theatre or Uterature his medium of communication with 
the world. To some thoughts on this man — need we 
say it is Shakespeare ? — we shall invite the attention 
of the reader in the next chapter. 




rXlIIE biography of Sliakespcare, if we merely look at 
the bulk of the books whi<:h assume to recovd it, is 
both minute and extensive; but when yie subject the 
octavo or quarto to examination, we find a great deal 
that is interesting about his times, and some shrewd and 
some dull guessing about his probiible actions and mo- 
tiFea, but little about himself except a few dates. He 
was born in Slratford-on-Avon, in April, 15C4, and was 
the son of John Shakespeare, iradeaman, of that place. 
In 1582, in bis nineteenth year, he married Anne Halb- 
Bway, aged twenty-six. About ibo year 15S6 he went 
to London and became a player. In 1589 ho was one 
of the proprietors of the Blackfriars Theatre, and in 
1595 was a prominent shareholder in a larger theatre, 
built by the same company, called the Globe. As a 
playwright he seems to have served an apprcndceship ; 
for he altered, amended, and added to the dramas of 
others before he produced any himself. Between the 
year 1501, or thereabouts, and the year 1G13, or 
thereabouts, he wrote over thirty plays, the precise date 
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of whose composition it is hardly possible to fix. 

eeema to have made yearly visits to Stratford, where h 
wife and children resided, and to have invested mone^l 
there as he increased in wealth. Mr. Emerson hatl 
noted, that about the time be was wnting Maebeth, per-l 
haps the gi-eatest tragedy of ancicDt or modern limes, 1 
" he sued Philip Rogers, in the borough-court of Sirat- T 
ford, for thirty-five shillings tenpence, for com delivered 
to him at various limes." In 1608, Mr. CoUiei 
mates his income at four hundred pounds a year, which, 
allowing for the decreased valoe of money, is equal t 
eight or nine thousand dollars at the present I 
About the year 1610, he retired permanently to Strat-fl 
ford, though he continued to write plays for the com-'l 
pany with which he was coanected. lie died on tfaa>J 
23d of Aprd, 1616. 

Such is easenliaUy the meagre result of a century of J 
research into the external life of Shakespeare. 
there' is hardly a page in his writings which does not 1 
shed more light upon the biography of his mind, and:! 
bring us nearer to the individuality of the man, 
tiquaries in despair have been compelled to abandon 
him to the psychologists ; and the moment the transition 
from external to internal facta is made, the most obscure 
of men passes into the most notorious. For this person' 
aJity and soul we cull Shakespeare, (he recorded inci- 
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dents of whose outward career were so few and triflm^B 
lived a more Tarioua life — a life raore crowded with 
ideas, passions, voHlioas, and events — tlian any poten- 
tate the world has ever. seen. Compared with bis ex- 
perience, the experience of Alexander or Hannibal, of 
Cxsar or Napoleon, was narrow and one-sided. He 
had projected himself into almost all the varieties of 
human character, and, in imagination, had inteoselj 
realized and lived the life of each. From iho throne 
of the monarch to the bench of ihe village alehouse, 
there were few positions in which he had not placed 
himself, and which he had not for a time identified with 
his own. No other man had ever seen nature and hu- 
man life from so many points of view ; for he had looked 
upon them through the eyes of Muster Slender and 
Hamlet, of Caliban and Othello, of Dogberry and Mark 
Antony, of Ancient Pistol and Julius Cieanr, of Mistress 
Toaraheet and Imogen, of Dame Quickly and Lady Mac- 
beth, of Robin Goodfellow and Titania, of Hecnte and 
Ariel. No king or queen of his lime hiid so completely 
ftit the cares and enjoyed the dignity of the regal slate 
as this playwright, who usurped it by bis thought alone ; 
and the freshest and simplest maiden in Europe had no 
innocent heart-experrence which this man could not 
share, — escaping, in an instant, from the shattered brain 
trf Lear, or the hag-haimted imagination of Macbeth, in 
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order to feel Ihe tender flutter of Iter eouI in hb 
And none of these forms, thougli mightier or tnorf 
quiaite than the ordinary forms of humanity, could hold 
or imprison him a moment longer than he cboae to iibide 
in it. He was on an excursion through the world of 
thought and action, to seize the essence of all tlie ex- 
citementii of human nature, — lenible, painful, criminal, 
raplarous, or humorous ; and to do this in a abort 
earthly career, he was compelled to condense ages into 
days, and lives into minutes. Ue exhausts, in a short 
time, all the glory and all the agony there is on the 
throne or on the couch of Henry IV., and then, wearied 
with royalty, is off to the Boar's Head to have a rouss 
with Sir John. He feels all the flaming pride and 
of the aristocrat Coriolanus; his brain widens with the 
imperial ideas, and his heart beats with the measureli 
amhition, of the autocrat Cx^ar ; a 
doimed a greasy apron, plunged into the roaring Boman 
mob, and is yelling against aristocrat and autocrat 
all the gusto of democratic rage. He is now a pratlliog 
child, and in a second he is the murderer with the knife 
at its throat. Capable of being all that be actually or 
imaginatively seei, he enters into at will, and abandons 
at will, the passions that brand or blast other natures. 
Avarice, malice, envy, jealousy, hatred, revenge, 
neither iu tbeii' separate nor mutual action are slronj 
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enough to fasten him ; and the same may be said of lo^ 

and picj' and fiiendship and joy and ecstasy ; for behi 
and within this mulliform personnlily is ttie pers 
Shakespeare, — serene, self-conBciou8, vigilar 
ualizing the facts of his cODSciousness, and pouring hiB 
own soul into each creation, without ever parting w 
the personal identity which is at the heart of all, which 
deposes and co-ordinates all, and which dictates t 
impresHlon to be left by all. 

And this fact conducts us to the question of S 
speare's individual! Ly. We are prone to place him as a 
man below other great men, because we make a distinc- 
tion between the man and his genius. We gather our 
notion of Shakespeare from the meagre details of his 
biography, and in his biography ho appears little and 
commonplace, — not by any means so striking a persi 
as Kit Marlowe or Ben Jonson. To this individual 
we tack on a universal genius, — which is about as r 
sonable as it would be to lake the controlling power ol 
gravity from Ilie sun and attach it to one of the a 
roids. Shakespeare's genius is not something distinct 
from the man ; it is the expression of the man, just as 

I sun's attraction is the result of its immense mass. 
The measure of a man's individuality is his creative 
power ; and all that Sbake.^peare created he individually 
included. We must, (herefure, if we desire to grasp h 
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greatness, discard from our mind^ all associaUoDS con- 
nected witli the pet epilhets which other authors Lave 
condescended to sbowcr upon him, such as " Sweet 
Will," and " Gentle Shakespeare," and " Fancy's child," 
— fond but belittling phrases, as litile appropriate as 
would be the patronizing chatter of ibe planet Venus 
about the dear, darling little Sua; — we must discard 
all these fi-om our conceptions, and consider him prima- 
rily as a vast, comprehensive, personal soul and force, 
that passed from eternity into lime, with all the wide , 
aptitudes and affinities for the world he entered bound j 
up in his individual being from the beginning. These 
aptitudes and atTlniCies, these quick, deep, and varied 
Bjmpatiiiea, were so many inlets of the world without 
bim ; and facts pouring into such a nature were swirtly 
organized into faculties. Nothing, indeed, amazes us so 
niDch, in tlie biography of Shakespeare's mind, as the 
preternatural rapidity with which he assimilated knowl- 
edge into power, and experience into insight. The 
might of his personality is indicated by its resistance to, 
as much as its breadth is evinced by its receptivity of, 
objects; for his force was never overwhelmed or sub- 
merged by the multiplicity of impressions that unceas- 
ingly rushed in upon it. His soul lay genially open to 
Ihe world of nature and human life, to receive the ob- 
jects that went sireaming into it, but never parted with , 
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the power of rencting upon all it received. This would 
not ba so marvelloua had he merely taken in the forma 
and outside appearances of tLings. All his perceptions, 
however, were vital ; and tiie life and force of Uie ob- 
jects he drew into his consciousjiess tugged with his 
own life and forte for t!ie mastery, and ended in simply 
enriching the Bpirit they strove to subdue. This inde- 
Blructible spiritual energy, -which becomeB mightier with 
every exercise of miglit ; which plucks out ibe heart 
and absorbs the vitality of everything it touches ; which 
daringly commita itself to the fiercest, and joyously to 
the softest passions, without losing its moral and mental 
sanity; which in the most terrible excitements is as 
"tlie blue dome of air" to the tempest that ragea be- 
neath it J which, aiming to include eveiything, refuses 
to be included by anything, and in the sweep of its 
creativeness acts with a confident audacity, as if in it 
Nature were humanized and humanity individualized ; — 
in short, this unoxarppled energy of blended sensibility, 
intelligence, and will, is what constitutes the man Shake- 
speare ; and this man is uo mere name for an impersonal, 
unconscious genius, that did its marvels by instinct, no 
name for a careless playwright who blundered into mir- 
aclea, but is eiiseutially a person, creating strictly ^ 
the limitations of his individuality, — within those 
talions appearing to be impersonal only because lie i 
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comprehensive enough to cover a wiJe variety of s 
natures, — snd, above all, a person individually as 
at least, aa the sum of his whole works. 

In regard to the real mystery of this man's [ 
both criticism and philosophy are mute. His appear- 
ance is simply a fact in ihe world's ialellectuul history, 
which can be connected with no preceding fact nor with 
the spirit of his age, " It is the nature of poelry," 
says Emerson, " to spring, like the rainbow daughti 
Wonder, from the invisible, to aboUsh the past, and 
refuse all history." All thai we know is, that the 
pacities and Eplendors of Sbakespeare's miad exisi 
potentially in the vital germ of the spiritual nature born 
with him into the world ; and that his works are the 
result of the unfolding of IhL;. The gloiy of the Eliza- 
bethan age, it 13 absurd to call him its product, for the 
pOKKle is uot so much the peculiarities of ivhat he aseim- 
ilatcd as his powers of aesimiliation, and in any age 
these powers would probably have worked equal, if 
diiferent eilt^cts. Take, for ini^tauce, single thoughts 
and imaginations of his, such as the following, and see 
if you can account for them by any knowledge you have 
of the manners and customs of the England of Ehza- 
beth; — 

" Tlio morning ?tenla upon tliQ night, 
Melting the darkness." 
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"How Bneet the moonlight sloops upon this bank'.' 

" The benediction of Ihose coToring heavens 
Fall on theii hsaiia like dew." 

Things evil " ara one outward consoit 

A BUbatitute shinos brightly aa a king, 
Until a king be by ; and tlten hia state 
Emptiea itself, 09 doth aa iulaad brook 
Into the main of wat«re." 

Westmoreland ! thon art a summer bird, 
Which over in Iho haunch of winter slugs 
The lifting up of day." 

" Cheer your heart : 
Be you not troubled with the time, which iMtu 
O'er your content these strong necessities; 
But lot determined tliinga tn Destiny 
Hold nnbewailed their way." 

But single passages like these, though they hint of ^ 
the inmist essence of the poet, and drop upon the mind, 
as Carlj'le saya, "like a splendor out of heaven," — 
though they demonstrate the independence of time and 
place of the imagination whence they come, — are atill 
no adequate measure of Shakespeare's power. If, how- 
ever, we pass from these to what is a more decisive 
test of his self-conscious, self-directed creative energy, 
DDmely, to his mode of organizing a whole drama, we 
shall find that his method, processes, and results are 
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ifierent from those of tlie dram&iisU of bis owu age a I 
of any other age. The materials he uses are as nothing | 
tahen compared with his lran=fonnatioD of them into | 
iirorks of art. Let a^, in illustration, glance at his ' 
eaethod of ci'catton, aa eaceestfaily exerted in any 
tii hifl great dramas, Bay Hamlet, or King Lear, or Mac- 
beth, or Olhello. 

He takes a story or a biEtory, with which the people | 
lU'e familiar, the whole interest of which is narrntire. | 
He finds it a mere succession of tncidenla ; lie leaves it 
t combination of events. He Unds the persons named 
'in it mere commonplace sketches of humanity; he leares 
them self-subaisling, individual characters, more real to , 
nind than the men and women we daily mcel. ' 

Now the first fact that strikes us when we eompare 
the original story with Shakespeare's magical tranaform- 
fttioQ of it is, that everything is raised from the actual 
(Horld into a Sliakcspearlan world. He alters, enlarges, 
expands, enriches, enlivens, informs, rtcrealet every- 
llhing, lifting sentiment, passion, humor, thought, action, J 

the level of his own nature. Through incidents and 1 
Jhrough characters is shot Shakespeare's soul, — a soul ] 
fhat yields itself to every mould of being, from ibe ] 
jolonn to the monarch, endows every class of character J 
|t animates with the Shakespearian felicity and certainty I 
pf Epeecli) and, being in all as well as in each, so 
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nects and rc!at«a the Bocicly ho hns called into life, that 
they unite to form a wliole, while esisting with perfect 
di8tinctne33 33 parts. The characters are not developed 
by isolation, but by sympalhy or collision, and the closer 
they come together the less they run together. They 
are independent of each other, and yet nectsailate each 
other. None of tiiem could appear in any other play 
without exciting disoi-der ; yet in this play their discord 
condaces to the general harmony. And so tough is the 
hold OD existence of these beings that, though thousands 
of millions of men and women have been born, have 
died, and have been forgotten since they were created, 
and though the actual world lias strangely changed, 
these men and women of Siiakespeare's are still alive, 
and Shakespeare's world still remains untouched by 
time. 

Thia drama, thuB made aelf-exietent in the free heaven 
of art, implies, in its conception and execution, processes 
analogous to those which are followed by Nature her- 
self in the production of her works j and modem critics 
have not hesitated to award to Shakespeare the distinc- 
tion of being an organizer after her pattern. The 
drama which we have been describing is, like her works, 
not simple, but complex. It has unity, it has the widest 
variety, it has unity in variety. The most diverse and 
seemingly heterogeneous materials all aid to form a 
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'whole, " vital in every part " ; and the organization i 
striclly an addition to the world, with noilting ir 
ture and noliiing in nature which exactly matchea itj 
And it is alive, and refuseE to die. Nature herself ii 
compelled to adopt it into her race, 



You can gaze at it as you can gaze at & natural lanih 
Bcape, where hills, rocks, woods, stubble, grass, cloudi 
eky, atmosphere, each separate, each related, combine U 
form one impressive effect of beauty and power. 

Perhaps, however, it would be more proper to ( 
this Shakespearian drama an approximation to an ( 
ganic product, rather than a realization of on 
processes of nature are followed, but llio perfection o 
pature is the ideal it aima at rather than reaches. Stil^ 
if we allow for human defects and imperfections, a 
take into view the fact that Shakespeare had to submit 
to conditions imposed by his audience as well as condi- 
tions imposed by his genius, his work measurably fulfils _ 
the requiremonta of Eant'a concise definition o 
ganic creation, namely, "that thing in which all I 
parts are mutually ends and means." 

Admitting, then, that the drama we are considering 
has organic form, and not merely mechanical regularity, 
the question arises. What is the inner law, the central J 
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idea, tlie principle of life, hy whicb, and in obedience to 
whicl], it was organized ? Pei'liaps the new school of 
philosophic critics liave done almost as much injury to 
Shake'pejre'a fume, in their attempt to answer this 
question, as they have done good in rescuing bis dramRs 
from the old school of scioUsts and commentators, who 
wpro peckmg at Iiim with their formal rules of taste. 
The philosophic critics very properly insisted that he 
should be judged by principles deduced from his own 
metbod, and not by rules generalized from the method 
of the Greek dramatists ; that the laws by which he 
should be tried were_ the laws whicli he acknowledged 
and obeyed, the laws of his own creative imagination ; 
and that tbe very originality of his dranuia freed them 
from tests which are applicable only to the products 
oF imitation. They thus raised Shakespeare from a 
breaker of tbe laws into a lawgiver ; and tbe brilliant 
vagabond, whom every catchpole of criticism thought he 
could hustle about and reprimand, was all at once lifted 
into a dictator of law to the bench. 

Having reUeved Shakespeare from these policemen 
of letters, and substituted some reach of human vision 
for their rat's eyes, ibe new school of philosophic critics 
proceeded to slate what were the ideas which formed 
the ground-plans and organizing principles of bis works; 
but in doing this, they brought Shakespeare down to 
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their own level, and nuide him their spokesman. Intet- i 

lectual egotism Eupplanted intellectual interpretation. 

Ecad Schlegel, TJlrlci, even Gervious, and you arc dn- 

lighted as long as they confino thenisclvea In the bu.si- 

neas of exposing the folly of the critics they soppliinled ; 

but when they come to the real problem, and attempt to 

8lal« the meaning and purpose of Shakespeare in any 

I given play, you are apt to be as much surprised as was 

> that philanlhropifit, who was confidentially informed that 

the ultimate object N'apoleon had in view in hia nn- 

meroua wars van the establishment of Sunday schools. 

They find in Shakespeare's plays certain ethical, politi- 

I <;al, or social generalities, which, it seems, they were 

[ written to illustrate, or rather from which the plays 

grow, as from eo many roots. But causes are to be 

measured by effects ; the eSccLs here are marvellous 

' fitructures of genius s and these do not shoot op from 

the withered roots of barren truisms. A whole must be 

greater than any of its parts ; and yet the philosophia 

^^ idea of a Shakespearian drama, as eliminated by the 

^^B German professors, is less than the least of its parts, 

^^B A single magical word in Shakespeare is often greater, 

and has more reach of application, than the professorial 

bit of wisdom which they present as the grand total of 

. the play, and which is often too obvious in itself to make 

^^K a resort to Shakespeare necessary for a perception of 
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lis truth. Their " ground ideaa " of the dramas are ni 
worth any minor Shakespearian ideas the; are 
to include. 

Indeed, before we claim to understand a Shake- 
spearian whole, we must flret see if we are comp 
tu lake iu one of its parts. It ia evident that tbe 
iinporfaut parla are the characters, and in respect 
these, and to Shakespeare's method of characterization, 
there is much misconception. Wliat are these charac- 
ters ? Are they copies of men and women, as we see 
them in the world, — slightly idealized ponraits of per- 
sons, witty, passionate, thoughtful, or criminal? Are 
they such people as Shakespeare might have seen in tlift; 
streets of London in tlie time of Elizabeth ? No, ft 
they are plainly Shake epearian, and not merely Eliza- 
bethan. Even the court-fools are endowed wiih the 
Shakespearian quality, are perfect of their kind, and 
are such court-fools as Shakespeare might have con- 
ceived himself to bo one of, if he had, in Mr. Weller'a 
phrase, "heen born in that station of life." 

Tet these characters are certainly not individualized 
qualities and passions, for they are eminently natural. 
If their naturalness docs not come from their being por- 
traits, slightly varied and heightened, of individuals, in 
what does their naturalness consist ? 

In answer to tliis question, it is first to he said. 
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thcge chitracters prove that Shakespeare had a 
I tion of human nature, abstracted from all individuaUM 
[ Ho not ddIj looked al iDdividuab, and into iudividualSf ■ 
I but, through individuals lo their eominoa basis 
f maoity. But he did not rest here. This imaginative 
analyiug, this vital generalization, this glance lato the 
sources of thinga, evinces, of course, his posse 
' the profoundest philososoptucal genius as the foundation J 
I of his dramatic genius; but it is not the genius itself, J 
for he also surveyed human nature in action, human na- 
ture as modified by human life, by manners, customs, 
institutions, and beliefs, and by that primitive person- 
ality which separates men, as humanity unites them. 

These characters, then, are individual natures rooted J 
In human nature. The question then arises, la theirl 
: individuality particular or representative ? The .leostj 
1 observation shows, we think, that they stand for morel 
tlian individuals. We are continually saying that thisH 
or that person of our acquaintance resembies one of I 
Shakespeare's characters ; wo may even learn mudi J 
I about him by studying the character he resembles ; hutJ 
r thoroughly identify him with the characterd 
[ for the character is more powerful, more perfectly de^fl 
veloped, acts out the law of his being ivilh more free- 
dom, than the actual person with whom he is comparedi^B 
Further than this, — if we we accustomed to classify ■ 
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the persona we know, bo aa to incluila many individuals 
under ono type, we shall find that wo can include scores 
of our aciiuaintancea in one of Shakespeare's charaeter.-j, 
and then not exhaust its full application. It is not, 
therefore, his mere variely of charaeterizalion, but some- 
thing peculiar in each of the varieties, which makes him 
pre-eminently the poet of human nature. Wliy, for 
example, is not Charles Dickens as great a novelist as 
Shakespeare is a dramatist ? Dickens has delineated 
as wide a variety of persons as Shakespeare, if by vari- 
ety we mean the absence of repetition. There is no 
reason but the shortness of life why he should not peo- 
ple literature with new individuals, until hia chai'actera 
are numbered by the thousand, all in a certain sense 
original, all discriminated from each other, but few or 
none represenlalive. The single character of Hamlet 
represents more individuals than do all the individuals 
Diekens has delineated. 

Again, Jane Austen is placed by Macaulay next to 
Shakespeare for the felicity, certainty, and nicety of her 
portraitures of character. The most evanescent lines 
of distinction between persons who appear alike she seizes 
with wonderful lact, and indicates these ditferences with- 
out the least resort to caricature. If the best charaeter- 
izalion means simply the best portrait-painliug, there is 
no reason why Elizabetli, in " Pride and Prejudice," 
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Biioiild not be placed eiJe by side with Juliet nnd Cor- I 



But everybody feela that neither Dickens, wilh his 
range of observation, nor Jane Ansten, with lier sab- 
mcy of observation, makes any approach to Siiake- 
epeare. What is the reason ? 

The reason is, that Shnkespeare doea not paint indi- \.- 
vidoals, but individualizes classes. In bis great nature, 
the processes of reason and imagination, of philosophic 
in^iigbt and poetic insight, worked harmoniously together. 
His observation of persons only snpplied bim with biuta 
fw hia creations. He did not take up at haphazard tbia 
ro3n and that woman, and, because of their oddity or 
beauty, reproduce lliem in his story; but be di.^tin- 
guished in each actual person the signs of a class na- 
ture, raidway between his general nature and bis indi- 
vidual peculiarities. He classified men as the naturalist 
classifies the Animal Kingdom. Agassiz ia not confused 
by the perplexing spectacle of tiie myriads of animals 
which form the materials of his science ; for the moment 
his eye lights upon them, ihey fall into certain great 
natural divisions, distinguished by recognized marks 
of structure. Under each of a fe\v grand divisions he 
includes iunumerable individuals. Now the difference 
between Agassiz and a mere observer and describer of 
animals is the difference between Shakcapearo and 
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Dickens, on]y tliat Shnkespeare works on phenameol 
mora complicated, and presenting more obstacles I 
classification, than Agassiz deals with 

In his deep, wide, and searcliing obser 
kind, Shakespeare delects bodies of men who agree in 
tbe general tendencies of their character.^ who strive 
after n coramon ideal of good or evil, and who all fail to 
rencii it. Through these indications and hints he seizes, 
by bis philosophical genius, the law of the class ; by 
Lis dramatic genius, he gathers up in one conception the 
whole muUiludc of individuals comprehended in [bo 
law, and embodies it in a character ; ami by his poet- 
ical genius he lifts this character into an ideal region of 
life, where all hindrances to the free and full develop- 
ment of Its nature are removed. The character seems 
all the more nalural because it is perfect of its kind, 
whereas the actual persons included in the conception 
are imperfect of tlieir kind. Thus there are many men 
of the type of Falslaff, but Shakespeare's FalstnlF is not 
an actual Falstaff. Falslaff is the ideal head of the fam- 
ily, the poaaibiliiy which they dimly strive to realize, the 
person they would be if they could. Again, there are 
many lagoiak men, but only one Ingn, the ideal type of 
them all ; and by studying him we learn what they 
would all become if circuraslanees were propitious, and 
their loose malignant tendencies were (irmly knit to- 
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D posttive will aud diubolicaily alen iotelligence. 
s ihe same wilh Uie rest of Shakespeare's great 
The immeni^e domain of human nature tbe; 
- is due to llie fact, not merely tliat they are not 
f repetitions of individuals, but that they are uot repeti- 
tions of the eame types or classes of individuals. 
I The moment we analyze them, tlio moment wo break 
I them up into their constitnent elements, we are amazed 
} at the wealth of wisdom and knowledge which formed 
I the materials of each individual embodiment, and the 
ioesbauslbl m d 1 fmeaoingand appli- 

cation rev 1 d 1 Ij tiny of each. Com- 

pare, for mpl SI k p Timon of Athens — 

by no mea f &i k p inighiicst efforts of 

■ charactcriz — h Lord Bj on, both as man and 

poet, and we ehall liud that TimoD is the highest logical i 
roBUIt of the Byronic tendency, and that in him, rather 
than in Byron, the essential misanthrope is impersonated. 
The number of poems which Byron wrote docs not af- 
fect the matter at all, because the poems are ail eipan- 
■ aions and variations of one view of life, from which 
Byron could not escape, Shakespeare, had he pleased, 
might have filled volumes with Trmon's poetic misan- 
thropy ; but, being a condenser, he was contented with 
concentrating the idea of the whole class in one grand 

tand of putting into Lis mouth the truest, most 
i 



splendid, most terrible things which Lave ever been 
uttered from ibo misanthropic point of view ; and then, 
victoriously freeiug himself from the dreadful mood of 
mind be had imaginatively realized, he passed on to oc- 
cupy otiier and different natureB. Shakespeare is su- 
perior to Byron on Byron's own ground, because Shake- 
speare grasped misanthropy from its first faint begin- 
nings in the soul to its finiil result on character, — 
clutched its inmost essence, — discerned it as one out 
of a hundred subjective conditions of mind, — tried it 
thoroughly, and found it was too weak and narrow to hold 
kiin. Byron was in it, could not escape from it, and 
never, therefore, thoroughly maslered the philosophy of 
it. Here, then, in one corner of Shakespeare's mind, 
we find more thiin ample space for so great a poet ax 
Byron to house himself. 

But Shakespeare not only in one conception Ihus in- 
dividualizes a whole class of men, hut he communicates 
to each character, he it little or colossal, as^ or evil, 
that peculiar Shakespeai-ian quality whicli^stinguishes 
it aa his creation. This he does by being and living for 
the time the person he conceives. What Macaulay saya 
of Bacon is more applicable to Shakespeare, namely, 
that hia mind resembles the tent which the fiiiry gave to 
Prince Ahmed. " Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
hand of a lady. Spread it, and the armies of powerful 
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Boltana might repose benealh ils shade." Shakespeare 
could nm liis seatimunt, passion, reason, i magi nal ion, 
into any mould of personality he was capable of shaping, 
and think and speak from lliat. Tlie result is that every 
character is a denizen of the Shakespearian World ; 
every cbaracler, from Master Slender to Ariel, is in 
le sense a poel, that is, i& gifted with imagination to 

[ express his whole nature, and make himself inwardly i 

I known ; yet we feel tliroughout that the " thousand- ' 

I Bouled" ShakespearQ is Glill but one soul, capable of 
shifting into a thousand furms, but leaving its peculiar 

I -birth-mark on every individual it informs. 

Now it is difGcult, perhaps impossible, for a critic to 

[ reproduce synthetically in hia own consciousness, or 
thoroughly to analyze into all its elements, any single 
prominent character that Shakespeare has drawn. His 
ebaracters, however, are not represented apart from 
each other, but as acting on each olher ; and, great 
as they separately are as conceptions, they are but in- \ 
legral portions of a still mightier conception, which itv- 

\ eludes the whole drama in which they appear. The 
valne of what we call the incidents of such a drama con- 
sists in their being such incidents as would most nat- 
urally spring from the mutual action of such persons, or 

J as would best develop their natures. The plot is of 
BmnU account as disconnected from the characters, but 



of great moment aa vitally inwrougbt with tLem, and 
giving coherence to* the living organism which results 
from the combination. It is for this reason that we pay 
litllo heed to improbable incidents in the atory, provided 
the incidents serve to bring out t!ie persona. It is very 
improbable that a bond abould have been given payable 
in a pound of flesh, and siill more so that any court in 
Christendom could have recognized its validity ; but 
who thinks of tUisja the Shakespearian society of "The 
Merchant of Venice " ? 

Now it is doubtless true that a drama of Shakespeare 
thus organized, with characlera comprehending an im- 
mense range of human character, and yielding to analy- 
sis laws of human nature which radiate light into whole 
departments of human life, produces on our minds, as 
we read, the effect of unity in variety. We perceive it 
aa a whole, and think therefore we perceive the whole 
of it. But ia it true that we really receive the colossal 
conception of Shakespeare himself ? Shakespeare, it ia 
plain, can only convey to us what we are capable of 
taking in ; the mind that perceives reduces greatness 
to its own menial Blature ; and pei^ons, according to 
their taste, culture, experience, height of intelligence, 
capacity of approaching Shakespeare himself, obtain 
different impressions, varying in depth and breadth, of 
each of his great plays. Who, for instance, has stated 
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tlie general concepUon of tLe play of " Hamlet " ? The 
idea of that drama, as given liy different eritici, is only 
so much of the idea as could be got into tbo heads of 
the critics. Their inlerprelalion at best belongs to the 
class of Memoires pour servir ; — the rounded whole i 
described bj minds that ai'e angular ; and Slink e^pe ureV j 
conception is measuring them, wliile they are felicitating 
themselves that they are measuring it. 

Even Goethe, the most comprehensive intelligence 
Bince Shakespeare, failed to " pluck out the heart " of 
Hamlet's mystery. Indeed, it ia beginning to be con- 
sidered, that his remarks on the character, thongh deli- 
eale and profound in ibemselvesi, do not touch the es- 
sential individuality of Hamlet ; that his ingenuity was 
exercised in the wrong direction ; and that, in his criti- 
cism, he resembled the sturdy and rapid walker, wh<xS 
checked his pace to ask a boy how far it waa to Taun* ™ 
ton. "If you go on in the way you 're now go- 
ing," was the reply, " it 's twenty-four thousand miles ; 
if you turn back, it's only fivei" But though some 
critics since Goethe have not been so elaborately wrong 
as be, Hamlet is still outside of the largest thought in 
the right direction. A distinguished thinker has said 
that there are moods of the mind in which Hamlet ap- 
pears little, for what he suggests is infinitely more than 
what he is. This is true as to Shakespeare, but not true 



83 to otbcr minds ; for uniil we have grasped tliQ o 
ception thdl Sliiitespeare Ims embodied, we Lave no 
right to suppose ourselves capable of going beyond it 
into that vastness of contemplation of which, from 
Shakespeare'^ height of Tif~)[fn, the character was an in- 
adequate expression. Again, it ia a common remark, 
that the school of philosophic critics, especially in Ihuir 
attempts to dive into the meaning of Hamlet, are con- 
tinually giving Shakespeare the credit of their owa 
thoughts. Giving Shakespeare the credit ! Well might 
he reply, if such were the case, " Beggar that I am, 
I am even poor in thanks I " 

SbakeBpcare, then, as regards bis most gigantic con- 
ceptions, has probably never been adequately conceived. 
Ho must be tried by hi^ peers ; and where are his 
peers ? We know thai he grows in mental slature as 
our minds enlarge, and as we itid'easc in our knowledge 
of him ; but he has never been included by criticism as 
olhcr poets have been included. Tlic greatest and most 
interprelalive minds which have made him their study, 
though they may have commenced with wielding the 
rod, soon found themselves seduced into taking seats on 
the benches, anxious to learn instead of impaiient to 
teach I and have been compelled to admit (hat the poet 
who is the delight of the rudest urchin in (he pit of the 
playhouse, is also the poet whose works defy the liigliest 
faculties of the philofojiher thoroughly to comprehend. 
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TN the last chapter we spoke of Shakespeare's general 
-^ comprehensiveness and creativeness, of his method 
of characterization, and of the identitj of his genius with 
his individuality. We purpose now to treat of some 
particular topics included in the general theme ; and, as 
criticism on him is like coasting along a continent, we 
shall make little pretension to system in the order of 
taking them up. 

The first of these topics is the succession of Shake- 
speare's works, considered as steps in the growth and 
development of his powers, — a subject which has al- 
ready been ably handled by Mr. Verplanck. The facts, 
as far as they can be ascertained, are these. Shake- 
speare went to London about the year 1586, in his 
twenty-second year, and found some humble employ- 
ment in one of the theatrical companies. Three years 
afterwards, in 1589, he had risen to be one of the share- 
holders of the Blackfriars Theatre. In 1592 he had ac- 
quired sufficient reputation as a dramatist, or at least as 

a recaster of the plays of others, to excite the jealousy 
3* 
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of tbe leading pbymrighla, wliose crude dramas he 
condescended to rewrite or retoutli. Tiiat gmceless 
vagabond, Robert Greene, nddressing from his penitent 
death-bed his old friends Lodge, Peele, and Marlowe, 
and trying to dissuade them from " spending Iheir 
wits " any longer in •' milking plays," spitefully asserts : 
"There is an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that, with hia tiger's heart wrapped ia a player's hide, 
supposes he is aa able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the beat of you ; and, being an absolute Johannes Fac- 
totum, is, in hia own conceit, the only Shake-scene in 
the country." Doubtless this charge of adopiing and 
adapting (he productions of others includes some dramas 
■which have not been preserved, as the company lo 
which Shakespeare was attached owned the manuscripts 
of a great number of plays which were never printed, 
aud it was a custom, when a play had popular elements 
in it, for other dramatists to bo employed in making 
such additions as would give continual novelty to the 
old favorite. But of the plays publUhcd in our edilions 
of Shakespeare's writings, it ia probable that the Com- 
edy of Errors, and the three parts of King Henry VI., 
are only partially his, and should be classed among 
his adaptations, nnd not among his early creations. 
The piny of Pericles bears no murks of his mind, ex- 
cept in eomo scenes of transcendent power aud beauty, 
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which Elart up from the rest of the work like towarfj 

1' gold from a plain of snnd ; but these scenes a 
his latest manner. Id regtird to the tragedy of Titia 
ADdronicus, wo nre so constituted oa to resist all t 
external evidence by which such a shapeless i 
horrora and absurdities is fastened on ShukeBpcoi 
Mr. Verplanck thinks it one of Shakespeare's first at*B 
tempts at dramatic composition ; but first attempts must 
reflect the mental condition of the author at the time 
they were made; and we know the mental condilioiiJ 
of Shakespeare in his early manhood by bis poem of.1 
' Venus and Adonis, which he expressly styles 
I first heir of his invention." Now leaving out of vieir 
' the fact that Titus Andronicus stamps the impressii 
I not of youthful, but of matured depravity of taste, i 
execrable enormities of feeling and incident could n 
have proceeded from the sweet and comely nature i 
, which the poem had its birth. The best criticism c 

Titus Andronicus was made by Robert Burns, wheB 

I he was nine years old. His Bchoolraasler was reading^ 

lie play aloud in his father's cottage, and when he eame 

i the scene where Lavinia enters with her hands cut 

' ofl* and hpr tongue cut out, Utile Robert fell a-crying, i 

' and threatened, in ease the play was left in the cottagej 

to burn it It is hard lo believe that what Burns de-4 

I spised and detested at the age of naie could have beea^ 



written by Sbakeapeare at the age of twenty-five. 
Taking, then, Venus and Adonia as the point of de- 
parture, we find Shakespeare at the age of twenty-two 
endowed with all the fauuliies, but relatively defident in 
the passions, of the poet. The poem is a throng of 
thoughts, fancies, and imaginations, somewhat cramped 
in the atterance. Coleridge aaya that " in liis poems 
the creative power and the intellectual energy wrestle 
as in a war embrace. Each in its excess of strength 
seems to threaten the extinction of the other. At 
lenglh in the drama lliey were reconciled, and fought 
each with its stield befoi'e the breast of the other." 
Fine as this is, it would perhaps be more exact to say 
that in his earlier poems hia intellect, acting in some 
degree apart from hia sensibility, and playing witli its 
own ingenuities of fancy and meditation, condensed its 
thoughts in crystals. Afterwards, when his whole na- 
ture became liquid, he gave us hia thoughts in a state 
of fusion, and his intellect flowed la streams of fire. 

Taie, for example, that passage in the poem where 
Venus represents the loveliness of Adonis as sending 
thrills rf passion into the earth on which lie treads, and 
as making llie bashful moon hide herself from the sight 
of his bewildering beauty : — 
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And all is bnt to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss and die forsworn. 

" Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 
CjTithia for shame obscures her silver shrine, 
Till forging Nature be condemned of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine, 
Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven's despite. 
To shame the sun by day and her by night" 

This is reflected and reflecting passion, or, at least, 
imagination awakening passion, rather than passion 
penetrating imagination. 

Now mark, by contrast, the gush of the heart into 
the brain, dissolving thought, imagination, and expres- 
sion, so that they run molten, in the delirious ecstasy 
of Pericles on recovering his long-lost child : — 

** Helicanus ! strike me, honour' d sir. 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain, 
Lest this great sea of joys, rushing upon me, 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 
And drown me with their sweetness.'* 

If, as is probable, Venus and Adonis was written 
as early as 1586, we may suppose that the plays which 
represent^ the immaturity of his genius, and which are 
strongly marked with the characteristics of that poem, 
namely. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, the first draft 




of Love's Labor's Lost, and the original Komoo i 
Juliet, were produced before llie year 1592. Followilij 
Iheso came King Richard IIL, King RicLard II., A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, King John, The Merchant 
of Venice, and King Henry IV., all of which we know 
were written before 15D8, when Shakespeare was in 
his thirly-fourlh year. During the next eight years he 
produced King Henry V., The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, A3 You Like it, Ilamlet, T\¥elf[h Night, Measure 
for Measure, Olbello, Macbeth, and King Lear. In 
thia lidt are the four great tragedies in which bis genius 
culminated. Tlien came Troilus and Crassidrt, Timon 
of Alliens, Julius CiEEar, Antony and Cleopatra, Cym- 
beline, King Henry VUI., The Tempest, The Winter's 
Tale, and Coriolanus. If becd be paid to this order 
of the plays, it will be seen at once that a quotation 
from Shakespeare carries with it a very different degree 
of authority, according as it refera to the youth or the 
maturity of his mind. 

Indeed, when we reflect that between the production 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona and King Lear 
there is only a space of fifteen yenr^, we must admit 
that the history of the human intellect presents no other 
example of such marvellous progress ; and iC we note 
the giant strides by which it was made, wo shall find 
that they all imply a progressive widening and deepen- 
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Jiig of soul, a positive growth of (he nature of the u 
nntU in Lear the power became supreme and bccai 
amazing. Mr. YerplaQ<!k considers Ibe period v 
produced his four great tragedies to be llie period of b 
intellectual grandeur, as distinguished from nn earliev 
period whieh he lliinks shows the perfection of Uis 
merely poetic and imaginative power ; hat the fact 
would seem to be that hii increasing greatness as a pht<a 
losopher was fully matched hy his incrcaEing greatneBf 
as a poet, and that, in the devouring swiftness of h 
onward and upward movement, imagination kept abre 
of reason. His ima»:iaation was never more i 
informing, and creative, — never penetrated with mors 
nnerriog certainty to the inmost spiritual essence of 
whatever it touched, — never forced words and rhythm 
into more supple instruments of thought and feehng, — 
than when it miracled into form the terror and pity and 
beau I y of Lear. 

Indeed, the coequal growth of his reason and imagi- 
nation was owing to the wider scope and increased 
energy of the great moving forces of his being. 

raarily lo the heart rather than the hea 
It is the immense fieiy force behind his mental 
kindling them into white heat, and urging ihei 
forts almost preternatural, — it is this whieh impels 1 
daring thought beyond the limits of positive knowlcdg 
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and prompts the starts ol' ecstasy in whose unespected 
radiance imtiire and human life are transfigured, and for 
an instant shine with celestial light. In trntli he Is, 
relatively, more intellectual in hia early than in his later 
plays, for in his later plays hia intellect is thoroughly 
impassioned, and though it lias really grown in strength 
and massiveness, it is so fused with imagination and 
emotion as to be less independently prominent. 

The sources of individuality lie below the intellect; 
and as Shakespeare went deeper into the soul of man, he 
more and more represented the braia as the organ and 
instrument of the heart, as the chanoel through which 
sentiment, passion, and character found an intelligible 
outlet. His own mind was singularly ohjective ; that is, 
he saw things as they are in ihemaelvea. The minds of 
his prominent characters are all Eubjeclive, and see 
things as they are modified by the peculiarities of their 
individual moods and emotions. The very ohjecliTity 
of his own mind enables him to assume the subjective 
conditions of I ess-emancipated natures. Macbeth peoples 
the innocent air with menacing shapes, projected from 
his own fiend-haunted imagination ; but the same air is 
sweet and wholesome to llic poet who gave being to 
Macbeth. The meridian of Shakespeare's power was 
reached when he created Olhello, Macbeth, and Lear, 
— complex personalities, representing the conflict and 
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complicatioQ of the mighiiest passions in colossal forais 
of human character, and whose uuiltrstonJings and im- 
aginations, whose pei'ccptions of nature and liumnn lifL', 
and wlioae weightieat utterancea of moral wiudoni, are 
all thoroughly euhjcctive and uidlvidualized. The 
greatness of lliese characters, aa compared with his ear- 
lier creations, consists in tbe greater intensity and ampli- 
tude of their natures, and the wider variety of faculties 
and passions included in the strict unity of their natures. 
Eichard III., for example, is one of his earlier charac- 
ters, and, though excellent of its kind, its excellence has 
been appi'oached by other dramatists, as, for instance, 
Massinger, in Sir Giles Overreach, But no olher 
dramatist lias been able to grasp and represent n char- 
acter similar in kind to Slacheth, aud the reason is llml 
Hichard is comparatively a simple conception, while 
Matbelh is a complex one. There ia unity and versa- 
tility in Richard ; there is unity and variety in Miicbeih. 
Eiclifti-d is capahle of being developed wilh almost logi- 
cal accuracy ; for, though there is versatility in the play 
of Ilia intellect, there is liitle variety in the motives 
which direct his intellect. Hia wickedness is not ex- 
hibited in the making. Qe is so completely and glee- 
fully a villain from the first, that Ue is not restrained 
from convenient crime by any fci'uples or relenting?. 
The vigor of his will is due to his [)ovorly of feeling and 
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Hlliant nnd eflicient criminal be- 
cause he is shorn of the noblest attribulesof man. Put, 
if you could, Macbcth's heart and imagitinlion into liim, 
and hia will would be sraitttn with Impoience, and 
Ilia wit be turned to wailing. The intellect of Macbeth 
ia richer and grander tliaii Kiciiard'a, yet Richard ia 
relatively a more intellectual character; for the intellect 
of Macbelli is rooted in his moral nature, and is second- 
ary in our thoughts to the contending motives and 
emotions it obeya and reveala. In crime, as in virtue, 
what a man overcomes should enter into our estimate 
of the power exiiibited in what he does. 

The question now comes up, — and we suppose it 
rauat be met, tbougli we should like to etade il, — How, 
amid the individualities that Shakespeare has created, 
are wo to detect the individuality of Sliakespeare him- 
self ? In answer it may be said, that, if we survey liia 
dramas in the mass, we find three degrees of unity; — 
first, the unity of the individual charactersi second, the 
unity of the separata playa in which they appear ; and 
third, the unity of Shakeapeare's own nature, — a na- 
ture which, as it developed, deepened, expanded, and 
increased in might, but did not essenliiilly change, and 
which is felt as a potent presence thronglioat his work^, 
binding them together as the product of one mind, lie 
did not literally go out of himself to inform other na- 



tures, but he included these natures in MmselF; 
though be does not infuso bid iadividuality into 
character?, he does infuse it into the general conceptions 
which the characters illustrate. Ilia opinions, purposes, 
theory of life, are lo be gathered, not from what his 
characlera say and do, but from the resuita of what they 
say and do ; and in each play he so combines and dis- 
poses the events and persons that the cumnlative i' 
pression expresses his own judgment, indicates Iiis 01 
design, and conveys liis own feeling. His individu 
aiity is BO vast, so purified from eccenlrieily, : 
grasp it so imperfectly, that we are apt lo deny it alto 
gether, and conceive his mind ns impersonal. 
of the mnltiplicity of his creations, and the ranga c 
thought, emotion, and chiiracter they include, it 
mon hyperbole of criticism to designate him as univers 
But,' in truth, his mind was restricted, iii its ere 
tion, like other minds, within iho limits of its personal 
sympathies, though these, sympathies in him were 
keener, quicker, and more general than in other men of 
genius. Ho was a great-hearlei], broad-brained person, 
but still a person, and not what Coleridge calls him, an 
" omnipresent creativeness." Whatever he could syin- 
pathixB with he could embody and vitally represent ; 
but his sympathies, though wide, were far from being 
universal, ami, when he was indifferent or hostile, the 
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dranialist was pnrliully euspeuded in the aatiiist and 
caricaturist, and oversight took, the place of insight. 
Indued, his limitations are more easily indicated than 
his enlargements. We know what he has not done 
more surely tiian we know what he has done ; for if we 
attempt to follow his genius in any of the numerous 
lines of direction along which it sweeps with such vic- 
torious ease, we soon come to the end of our tether, and 
are confused with a Ihrong of thoughts and imagina- 
tions, which, as Emerson exquisitely says, " sweetly 
torment us willi invitations to their offn inaccessible 
homes." Bai there were some directions which his 
genius did not take, — not so mucli from lack of mental 
power as from lack of disposition or from positive an- 
tipathy. Let us consider some of these. 

And first, Shakespeare's religious mstincts and senti- 
raents were comparatively weak, for they were not crea- 
tive, lie has exercised his genius in the creation of no 
character in which religious sentiment or religious pas- 
sion is dominant. He cotild not, of course, — he, the 
poet of feudalism, — overlook religion as an element of 
the social organization of Europe, but he did not seize 
Gliristian ideas in their essence, or look at the human 
soul in its direct relations with GoJ. And just think of 
the field of humanity closed to him 1 For sixteen hun- 
dred years, remarkable men and women had appeared. 
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representing all classes of religious character, from tlio 
ecstasy of the saint to the gloom of the fanatic ; yet his 
intellectual curiosiiy waa not enough excited to explore 
and reproduce their experience. Do you say that the 
Buhject was foreign to (he purpose of an Elizabethan 
playwright ? The answer is, that Dekkar and Mnssin- 
ger attempted it, for a popular audience, in " The Virgin 
Martyr " \ and though the tragedy of " The Virgin Jlar- 
^T " is a huddled mass of heauties and deformities, its 
material!) of incident and characters, could Shakespeare 
have been attracted to them, might have been organized 
into as great a drama aa Othello. Again, Marlowe, in 
bis play of " Doctor Fanstus," has imperfectly treated a 
subject whicli in Shakespeare's hands would have been 
made into a tragedy sublimer than Lear, could he have 
thrown himself into it with equal earnestness. Mar- 
lowe, from the fact that ho was a brawling atheist, 
had evidently at some time directed his whole heart and 
imagination to the consideration of religious questions, 
and had resolutely faced facta from which Shakespeare 
turned away. 

Shakespeare, also, in common with the other dram- 
atists of the time, looked at the Puritans as objects of 
satire, laughing at them instead of gazing into lliem. 
They were doubtless grotesque enough in external ap- 
pearance ; but the poet of human nature should luive 
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peiii!trated through the appearance to the suhstance, and 
recognized in them, not merely the possibility of Crom- 
well, but of the ideal of character which Cromwell but 
imperfectly represented. You may say that Shake- 
speare's Dature wua too sunny anil genial to admit the 
Puritan. It was not too sunny or genial to admit Rich- 
ards, and logos, and Gonerils, and " secret, black, and. 
midnight hags." 

It may be doubled also if Shakespeare's 
tended to those numerous classes of human character' 
that stand for the reforming and philanthropic senti- 
ments of humanity. We doubt if he waa hopeful for 
the race. He was too profoundly impressed with its 
disturbing passions to Lave faith in its conlinuoui pro- 
gress. Thuugh immensely greater tliau Bacon, it may 
be questioned if he could thoroughly have appreciated 
Bacon's intellectual character. He could have deline- 
ated him lo perfection in everything but in that peculiar 
philanthropy of the mind, that spiritual benignity, that 
belief in man and confidence in his future, which both 
alone and aceount for so many of Bacon's moral defects. 
There is no cliaracler in his plays that covers the ele- 
mcnla of such a man as Hildebrand or Luther, or either 
of the two "Williams of Orange, or Hampden, or How- 
ard, or Clarkson, or scores of other representative men 
whom history celebrates. Though the broadest indiiid- 
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I nal nature nhich human nature hii3 produced, human 
I nature is immensely broader ihan he. 

It would be easy to quote passages from Shake- 
r speare's works which would seem to indicate that his 
ins was not limited in any of the directions which 
e been pointed out ; but these passages are thoughts 
observations, not men and women. Ilamlet's 
I Boliloquy, and Portia's address to Sbylock, might be ad- 
I duced aa proofs that he comprehended the religious ele- 
[ ment ; but then who would take Hamlet or Portia as 
I representative of the religious character in any of its 
i historical forms ? There is a remark in one 
l.of his play3 to this effect : — 



I This might be taken as a beautiful expression of Chris- 
I tian toleration, and is certainly admirable as a general 
I thought ; but it indicates Shakespeare's indifference to 
I religious pasdons in indicating his superiority to ihcm. 
lit would have been a much greater aeliievement of 
I genius to have passed into the miad and heart of the 
I conscientious bui'oer of heretics, seized the essence of 
I the bigot's character, and embodied in one great ideal 
I individual a class of men whom we now both execrate 
i misconceive. If he could follow the dramatic pra- 
.8 of his genius for Sir Toby 'Welch, why could he not 
rdo it for St. Dominic F 



luJeed, toleration, in the sensa that Shakespeare Lag 
given to tlie word, is not exprosaed iu maxima directed 
against intolerance, but in tbe exercise of charity towards 
intolerant men ; and it is llius necessary to indicate the 
limilalions of bis ajmpalhy witb bis race, in order to ap- 
preciate its real quality atid extent. His onapproached 
greatness consists, not it> including fanman nature, but 
in taking tbe point of view of tboae large clasaea of bu- 
man nature be did include. His aympatbelic inaigbt 
was both serious and humorous ; and he thus equally 
escaped the intolerance of taste and tbe intolerance of 
inlelligence. What we would call the worst criminals 
and the most stupid fools were, as mirrored in bis mind, 
fairly dealt with ; every opporfunily was afforded them 
to justify their right to exist ; their words, tlioughts, and 
acts were viewed In relation to tbeb- circumstances and 
choracler, so that he made ihem inwardly known, as 
well aa outwardly perceived. The wonder of all this 
would be increased, if we supposed, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that the periions and events of all Shakespeare's 
plays were historical, and thai, instead of being repre- 
Bcnled by Shakespeare, they were criticised by Slacau- 
lay. The result would be that tbe impression received 
from tlie historian of every incident and every person 
woulil be dliTerent, and would be wrong. The exiemal 
facts might not be altered ; but the ialsLdiood would pro- 
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ceed from the incapacity or indisposition of the historian 
to pierce to the heart of the facts by sympathy and 
imagination. There would be abundant information, 
abundant eloquence, abundant invective against crime, 
abundant scorn of stupidity and folly, perhaps much 
sagacious reflection and judicial scrutiny of evidence ; 
but the inward and essential truth would be wanting. 
What external statement of the acts and probable mo- 
tives of Macbeth and Othello could convey the idea we 
have of them from being witnesses of the conflict of 
their thoughts and passions ? How wicked and shallow 
and feeble and foolish would Hamlet appear, if repre- 
sented, not in the light of Shakespeare's imagination, 
but in the light of Macaulay's epigrams ! How the his- 
torian would display the dazzling fence of his %etoric 
on the indecision of the prince, his brutality to Ophelia, 
his cowardice, ids impotence between contending mo- 
tives, and the chaos of blunders and crimes in which he 
sinks from view 1 The subject would be even a better 
one for him than that of James the Second ; yet the 
very supposition of such a mode of treatment makes us 
feel the pathos of the real Hamlet's injunction to the 
friend who strives to be his companion in death : — 

" Absent thee from felicity awhile. 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To itll my siory.'^ 
4 
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If the hislorian n'ould thus deal wilh tlie heroes, 
such " small deer " as Bardolph and Slasler Slender 
would of coarse be puffed out of existence with one hisa 
of lordly contempt. Yet Macaulay has a more vivid 
historical imagination, more power of placing himself in 
t!ie age about which he writes, than lustoriana like 
Hume and Hallam, whose judgments of men are suai- 
EoarieB of qualities, aad imply no inwardness of vision, 
no discerning of spirits. In the whole class, the point 
of view is the hislorian's, and not the point of view of 
the persons the hislorian describes. The curse which 
clings to celebrity is, that it commonly enters history 
only to be puffed or lampooned. 

The truth is, that most men, the infelligent and the 
virtuous as well as the ignorant and the vicious, are in- 
tolerant of other individualities. They are uocharirable 
by defect of sj-mpalhy and defect of insight. Society, 
even the beat, ia apt to be made up of people who are 
engaged in tlie agreeable occupation of despising each 
other; for one association for mutual admiration there 
are twenty for mutual contempt ; yet while conversation 
is thus mostly made up of strictures on individuals, 
it rarely evinces aoy just perception of individualities. 
James is indignant or jocose at the absence of James 
in John, and John is horror-stricken at the impudence of 
James in refusing to be John. Each person feels himself 



I to be nii)in,nderstood, though he never qaestions his power 
to nnderstanil his neighbor. Egotism, vanily, prejadiee, 
pride of opinion, conceit of excellence, a mean delight in 
recognizing inferiority in others, a meaner delight in re- 
I fusing to recognize the superiority of othera. all the hon- 
est and all (he base forms of self-asserrioij, cloud and 
I distort the rision when one mind directs Its glance at 
I another. For one person who is menially conseientioua 
there are thousands who are morally honest. The ro- 
Bult is a vast miisaacre of character, which would movo 
the observer's compassion were it not that the victims I 
I are also the culprits, and that pity at tlic spectacle of 
I the arrow quivering in the sufferer's breast is checked i 
I by the sight of the bow bent in the sufferer's hands, i 
I This depreciation of others is the most approved method "j 

of exalting ourselves. It educates us in self-esteem, : 
I not in knowledge. The savage conceives that the 
power of the enemy he kills is added to his own. 
Shakespeare more justly conceived that the power of 
the human being with whom he sympathized was added 
to his own. 

This toleration, without which an internal knowlcdgs i 
of other natures i.^ impo=sib!e, Shakespeare possessed 
beyond any other man recorded in literature or history. 
It is a moral as well as menial' trait, and belongs to the 
highest class of virtues. It i? a virtue which, if gener- 



ally exercised, would remove mutual hostility by en- 
lightening mutual ignorance. And in Shakespeare we 
have, for once, a man great enough to be modest and 
charitable ; who baa the giant's power, but, far from 
using it like a giant, trampling on weaker creatures, 
prefers to feel them in Lis arms rather than feel them 
under his feet ; and whoso toleralion of others is the 
exercise of humility, veracHy beneficence, and justice, 
as well as the exercise of reason imagination, and hu- 
mor. We shall never appreciate bhake^pe ire'a genius 
until we recognize in him the exercne of the most 
difficult virtues, as well as the eserci e of (he most 
wide-reaching intelligence. 

It is, of course, not no wonderful that he should take 
the point of view of characters in themselves beautiful 
and nohle, though even these might appear very difTer- 
ent under the glance of a less soul-searching eye. For 
such aspects of life, however, all genius has a natural 
affinity. But the marvel of hia comprehensiveness is 
his mode of dealing with the vulgar, Ihe vicious, and 
the low, — with persons who are commonly Bpurned as 
dolts and knave.=. Hia serene benevolence did not 
pause at what are cjilled " deserving objecla of charity," 
but extended to the undeserving, who are, in truth, the 
proper objects of charity. If we compare him, in thia 
respect, with poels like Daiile and Milton, in whom 
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ckvnlioii is the predominant cliarucleristtc, we slall Bad 
that ihey tolerate humanily only in its eKCepticnul ex- 
amples of beauty and migbt. They are aristocrats of 
intellect and conscience, — the Dublest aristocracy, but 
also the haughtiest and mg^t exclusive. Tlit-y can sym- 
pathize with great energies, whether celestial or diabolic, 
but their attitude towards the feeble and the low is apt 
to be that of indifierence or contempt. Milton con do ■ 
justice to the Devil, though not, like Shakespeare, to 1 
" poor devils." But it may be doubted if the wise anil 
good have the right to cut the Providential bond which 
connects them with the foolifh and the bad, and scl up 
an aristocratic humanity of tiieir own, ten times more 
BuperciJiou.s than the aristocracy of blood. Divorce the 
loftiest qualities from bumiliiy and geniality, and they 
quickly contract a pharisaic taint ; and if there is any- 
thing which makes the wretched more wretched, it is 
the insolent condescension of patronizing benevolence, 
— if there is anything which makes the vicious more 
vicious, it is the " I-ara-betler-lhan-thou " expression on 
the face of conscious virlue. Now Shakespeare had 
none of this pride of superiority, either in its noble or 
ignoble form. Consider that, if his gigantic powers 
had been directed by antipathies instead of sympathies, 
he would have left few classes of human character un- 
touched by his terrible scorn. Even if bis antipathiea 
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had been those of taste and morals, he would have done 
60 much to make men hale and misunderstand each 
other, — 80 much to destroy the very sentimoijt of hu- 
manity, — that he would liave earned the distinction 
of being the greatest satirist and the worst man that 
ever lived. But instead, how humanely he elinga to the 
most unpromising forms of human nature, insists on 
their right to speak for themselves as much as if they 
were paaaionato EomeoB and high-aspiring Bucking- 
hams, and does for them what he might have desired 
fihould be done for himself hiid he been Dogberry, or 
Bottom, or Abhorson, or 15ai-do!ph, or any of the rest ! 
Tlie low characters, the clowns and vagabonds, of Ben 
Jonaon's plays, excite only contempt or disgnht. Shake- 
speare takes the same materials as Ben, passes tliem 
through the medium of his imaginative humor, and 
changes them into subjects of the most soul-enriching 
mirth. Their actual prototypes would not be tolerated; 
but when his genius shines on them, they " lie in light " 
before our humorous vision. It must be admitted that 
in his cxploratioDs of the lower levels of human nature 
he sometimes touches the mud deposits ; still, he never 
hisses or jeera at the poor relations through Adam he 
there discovers, but magnanimously gives them the wink 
of consanguinity. 

This is one extreme of his genius, — the poetic com- 
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prebension and embodimeDt of tbe low. 'Wliut woi 
other extreme? How bigh did be mount in the ideal" 
region, aod wliat class of his cbaracters represents bia 
loftiest flight ? It is commonly asserted ihat bis super- 
natural beings, — his ghosts, spectres, wiicliea, fuii'ies, ai 
the like, — exhibiting Lis cammand of the dark side a 
the bright side, the terror and tbe grace, of the superJ 
natural world, indicate his rarest quality; for in 

said, be went out of human nature itself, t 
created beings that never e.vieted. Wondeiful as these 
are, we must recollect that in them be worked on a 
basis of popular euperstitions, on a mythology as definite 
as tbat of Greece and Rome, and (bough^ he recraale«| 
instead of copying lua materials, though be Shakespea 
ianized them, he followed the same process of his ' 
genius in delineating Hecale and Titimiu as in deUne- 
ating Dame Quickly and Anne Page. AH his charac- 
ters, from tbe rogue Aulolycua to the heavenly Cordeh'a, 
n a certain sense ideal ; but Ibe question oow re- 
to the rarity of tbe elements, and the height of the 
mood, and not merely to tbe action of his mind; 
we tbiak tbat the characters technically called super 
natural which appear in his works are much ne 
earth than others which, though they lack the namaJ 
have more of the spiritual quality of the thing, 
highest form of the supernatural ia to be found i: 
pureEl, highest, most beautiful souls. 
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Did it iKiver strike you, in reading The Tempest, lliat 
Ariel itt not so siipemalural as Miranda? "VVe may be 
sure that Ferdinand so thoiiglit, Jn that rapture of 
wonder when her soul fir-it shone on hina througli her 
Innocent eyea ; and afterwurds, when he asks, 



And doubtless there wa3 a more miirvellous melody ii 
her voice than in the mysterious magical music 



" That crept liy liim upon the waters, 
Allnyiiig bolli their l\iry and hLi pnsEian 



Shakespeare, indeed, in his tranacendcntly heautiful 
omhodjmenta of feminine excellence, the most esqui^te 
creations in literature, passed into a region of sentiment 
aiid thought, of ideals and of ideas, altogether higher 
aud more supernalural than that region in which he 
shaped !iis ^olicate Ariels and his fairy Titanias. The 
question has been raised wlielher sex extends to soul. 
Hou'ever this may be decided, here is a soul, with its 
records in literature, who is at onue the mauliest of men, 
and the most womanly of women ; who can not only 
recognize the feminine element in enisling indiviJaals, 
but discern the idea, the pattern, the radiant gfu 
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>maahi)od itself, as it hovers, unseen by otber eyes, 
the living representatives of tlio bbjc. Literature 
iast3 many eminent female poets and novelists ; but 
ipproaclied Shakespeare in tbe purity, 
'eetnesB, the i-efiuement, the elevation, of hia per- 
ceptions of feminine character, — much less approached 
liim in the power of embodying theic perceptions in per- 
is. These characters are so thoroughly domesticated 
the earth, that we are tempted to forget the beaven 
of inrentioo from which he brought them. The most 
beautiful of spirits, they arc the most tender of daugh- 
ters, lovers, and wives. They are " airy shapes," but 
they " syllable men's names." Rosalind, Juliet, Ophe- 
lia, Viola, Ptrdita, Miranda, Desdeniona, Hermione, 
Portia, Isabella, Imogen, Cordelia, — if their names do 
iOOt call up their natures, the most elaborate analysis 
[of criticism will be of no avail. Do you say that these 
women are sligiilly idealized portraits of actual women ? 
Was Cordelia, for example, simply a good, ufiecLioaate 
daughter of a foolish old kiog ? To Shakespeare him- 
self she evidently " partook of divin en ess " ; and he hints 
tf the still ecstasy of contemplation in which her nature 
'first rose upon his imagination, when, speaking through 
lipa of a witness of her teur^^, be hallows ihem as 
ley fall ; — 



The holy w 



" She shook 
w from lier henvcnly ejEs." 
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And these Shakespearian women, tliougli nil ntiVin- 
I lions from one great iileal of womimliood, are at the sarao 
I time intcnscty individualized. Each has a separate soul, 
and the processes of intellect as well oa emotion are 
difierenl in each. Each, for example, is endowed with 
the faculty, and is steeped in the almosphere, of imagi- 
nallon ; but who could mistake the imagination of 
Ophelia for the imagination of Imogen ? — the loitering, 
lingering movement of the one, aofllj consecrating 
whatever it loiiehea, for the irradiating, smiling efBciency, 
the flash and the bolt, of the other ? Imogen is perhaps 
the moat completely espressed of Shakespeare's women ; 
for in her every faculty and afTection is fuaed with 
imagination, and the most exquisite tenderness is com- 
bined with vigor and velocity of nature. Her mind 
darts in an instant to the ultimate of everything. After 
she has parted with her hnaband, she does not merely 
Bay that she will pray for him. Her affection is winged, 
and in a moment she is enskied. She does not loolc up, 
she goes up : she would have charged him, she says, 



" At the sixth lionr of mom, at noon, nt mlduighl, 
T' encDonter me with oriBOua, for tljeu 
I am in heaven for him." 

When she hears of her husband's Inconstancy, the poss 

hie object of his sensual whim is at o 

the Kre that leaps from her impassioned lips : — 
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" Some jny of Itiil;-, 
Whofe mother is horpainliug, hath betrayed hica." 

Mr. Collier, ludjcivusty miaconceivrng the iDstiuctire ao- 
tion of Imogen's mind, thinks the true reading is, " who 
smothers her with painting." Now Imogen's wrath 
first reUuoea the light woroua to the moat contemptible 
of birds and tlio most inramoiis of STmbols, the jay, and 
Ihea, not willing to leave her any substance at all, anni- 
hilates her very being with the swift thought that the 
paint on her cheeks is her mothur, — that she is nothing 
but the mere creation of painting, a phantom born of a 
color, withou t real body or BouL It would be easy to show 
that the mental processes of all Sliakespeare's women 
are aa individual as their dispositions. 

And now think of the amplitude of this nian'a soul I 
"Within the immense space which stretches between Dog- 
berry or Launcelot Gtibbo and Imogen or Cordelia, 
lies the Shakespearian world. No other man ever ex- 
liibiled euch philosophic comprehensiveness ; but pliilo- 
sopliic comprehensiveness is often displayed apart from 
creative comprehensiveness, and along the whole vast 
line of facts, laws, analogies, and relations over which 
Shakespeare's intellect extended, his perceptions were 
vital, his insight was creative, his thoughts flowed in 
forms. And now, was he proud of his transcendent supe- 
riorities ? Did he think that he had exhausted all that 
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can appear before the sight of the eye and the sight of 
the soul ? No. The immeasurable opulence of the undis- 
covered and undiscerned regions of existence was never 
felt with more reverent humility than by this discoverer, 
who had seen in rapturous visions so many new worlds 
open on his view. In the play which perhaps best ex- 
hibits the ecstatic action of his mind, and which is alive 
in every part with that fiery sense of unlimited power 
which the mood of ecstasy gives, — in the play of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, — he has put into the mouth of the 
Soothsayer what seems to have been his own modest 
judgment of the extent of his glance into the uni- 
verse of matter and mind : — 

" In nature's infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read ! '' 
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A UTHORS are apt to be popularly considered as 
■^^-•" pliyaicaily a. feeble folk, — as timid, nervous, dys- 
peptic rliymers or prosers, unfitted to grapple with the 
rough realities of life. We shall endeavor here to pre- 
sent the image of one calculated to reverse this impres- 
EiOQ, — the image of a stalwart man of letters, who 
lived two centuries and a half ago, in the greatest age 
of English literature, who undeniably had brawny 
fista as well as forgetive faculties, ivho could handle 
a club as readily as a pen, hit his mark with a 
bullet as surely as with a word, and — a sort of cross be- 
tween the bully and the bard — could shoulder his way 
through a crowd of prize-fighters to take hia seat among 
the tuneful company of immortal poets. This man, 
Ben Jonson, commouly stands next to Shakespeare in a 
consideration of the dramatic lilerature of (he ago of 
Elizabetli ; and certainly, if the " thou sand-so uled " 
Shakespeare may be said to represent mankind, Ben as 
unmistakably stands for Englisii-kind. He is " Saxon " 
IJ^ngland in epitome, — John Bull passing from a name 
into a man, — a proud, strong, tough, solid, domineer- 
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ing iQilividual, whose iulellect and personality cannot b 
severed, even in thought, from his body and personal 
appearance. Ben's mind, indeed, was rooted in Ben'a 
character ; and his character look aymholic form in his 
physical frame. He seemed built up, mentally as well 
as bodily, out of beef and snck, mutton and Canary ; or, 
to eay the least, was a joint product of the English mind 
and iheEnglishlarder, of the fatas well as the thought of 
the land, of the soil as well as the soul of England. The 
moment we attempt to eslimale his eminence aa a dram- 
atist, lie disturbs tjieequanimity of our judgment by tum- 
bling head-foremost into the imagination as a. big, bluff, 
burly, and quarrelsome man, with " a mountain belly and 
a rocky face." He is a very pleasant boon companion 
as long aa we make our idea of bis importance agree 
with his own ; but the instant we attempt to dissect his 
intellectual pretensions, the living animal becomes a 
dangerous subject, — his couutenance fiaincs, his great 
hands double up, Lis thick lips begin to twitch with im- 
pending invective, and, while the critic's impresaion of 
him is thus all the more vivid, he is checked in its ex- 
preasioD by a very natural fear of the consequences. 
There ia no safety but in taking this rowdy leviathan of 
letters at his own valuation ; and the rekilion of critics ■ 
towards bioi is as perilous as that of the jurymen to- 
wards the Irish advocate, who had an unpleasant habfi 
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of sending tlieoi tUe challenge of the duellist whenever 
they brought in a verdict against any of liis cllenta. 
There is, in fact, such a vast animaJ force in old Ben's 
Betf-assertion, that he bullies posterity as he bullied bis 
conlempornries ; and, mbile we admit hia claim lo rank 
next to Shakespeare among the dramatists of his age, 
we beg our readers to understand that we do it under 
intimidation. 

The qualities of this bold, racy, and brawny egotist 
can be test conveyed in a biographical ibrm. He was 
bom iu 1574, the grantUou of a gentleman who, for bis 
religion, lost his estate, and for a time his liberty, in 
Queen Mary's reign, and the son of a clergyman in hum- 
'ble circumstance^ wbo died about a month before his 
" i-are " ofEipring was born. Ills mother, shortly after 
the death of her husband, married a musier-bricklayer. 
Brn, who as a boy doubtless eshibiled brighluess of in- 
tellect and audacity of spirit, seems lo have attracted the 
attention of Camden, who placed bim in Wc-sIminHler 
School, of which he was master. Ben there displayed 
ao warm a love of learning, and so much capacity in 
rapidly acijuiring it, that at the age of sixteen he is 
said lo have been removed to the University of Cam- 
bridge, though be stated lo Drunimond, long after- 
wards, that he was "master of arts ia bolh the Uni- 
versities, by their favor, not his studie." His ambition 
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at this lime, if we may believe some of his biographer 
was to be a clBrgyman ; and had it been gratified, he 
would probably have blustered his way to a bishopric, 
and proved himself ooe of the most arrogant, learned, 
aod pugnacious disputants of the English Church Mili- 
tant, — perhaps have furnished the type of that pecu- 
liar religionist, compounded of bully, pedant, and bigot, 
whom Warburton was afterwards, from the lack of 
models, compelled to originate. But after residing a few 
montha at the University, Ben, deserted by his friends 
and destitute of money, found it impossible lo carry out 
hia design ; and he returned disappointed to his mother's 
house. As she could not support him in idleness, the 
Etoul-hearled student adopted the most obvious means" 
of earning his daily bread, and for a short time, fallowed 
the occupation of his father-in-law, going to the work of 
bricklaying, according to the tradition, with a trowel in 
one hand, but with a Horace in the other. His enemies 
among the dramatists did not forget this when he be- 
came famous, but meanly sneered at him as "the 
lirae-aud-mortar poet." When wo reflect that in the 
aristocratic age of good Queen Bess, play-wriling, even 
the writing of Hamlets and Alcliymists, was, if we may 
ti'uat Dr. Farmer, hardly considered " a creditable em- 
ploy," we may form some judgment of the position of 
the working clashes, when a mechanic was thus deemed -_ 
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to have no rights which a playwright " was bound to 
respect." 

We have no means of deciding whether or not Ben 
was foolish enough to look upon his trade as degrading ; 
that it was distasteful we know from the fact that he 
soon exchanged the trowel for the sword ; and we hear 
no more of his dealing with bricks, if we may except 
his questionable habit of sometimes carrying too many 
of them in his hat. At the age of eighteen he ran 
away to the Continent, and enlisted as a volunteer in 
the English army in Flanders, fully intending, doubt- 
less, ^ fate seemed against his being a Homer or an 
Aristotle, to try if fortune would not make him an 
Alexander or a Hannibal. As ill-luck would have it, 
however, .his abundant vitality had little scope in mar- 
tial exercise. He does not appear to have been in any 
general engagement, though he signalized his personal 
prowess in a manner which he was determined should 
not be forgotten through any diffidence of his own. 
Boastful as he was brave, he was never weary of brag- 
ging how he had encountered one of the enemy, fought 
with him in presence of both armies, killed him, and tri- 
umphantly *' taken opima spolia from him." 

After serving one campaign, our Ajax-Thersites re- 
turned, at the age of nineteen, to England, bringing with 
him, according to GifFord, " the reputation of a brave 
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man, a amattering of Dptch, and an empty purse." T« 
these elScietidcs aud defieiencies he probably added 
the infirmity of drinting; for, as "our army it 
Flanders" ever drank terribly as well as "swopj 
terribly," it may be supposed that Ben there laid 
deep and wide, tbe fouailation of bis baccbanalira 
habits. Arrived in London, and thrown on his owi 
resources for Bupport, ho turned naturally Ut the stagfl 
and betsime an actor in a minor playhouse, called 
the Green Curtain. Though he was through lill 
a good reader, and tliough at ibis time he was tkjI 
afflicted with the scurvy, whiuh eventually so punched 
his face as to make one of bis satirists compare it, wilj 
witty malice, to the cover of a warming-pan, he stil 
never rose to any eminence aa an actor. lie bad nq 
been long at the Green Curtain when a quarrel y/U 
one of hia fellow -performers led to a duel, in whicIhJoM 
son killed hia antagouisl, was arrested on a charge d 
murder, and, in his own phrase, was brought " almost fl 
the gallowes," — an uiipleasant proximity, which b 
hastened to increase by relieving the weariness of iifl 
prisonment in discussions on religion with a Popi^ 
priest, also a prisoner, and by becoming a convert f 
Somanism. As ibe zealous professors of the old fail 
had passed, in Elizabeth's time, from peraeculoi's in^ 
martyrs, Ben, tbe descendant of one of Queen Mary 
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victims, evinced more than his usutil worldly pritilencQ 

ig tLis occasion to join their company, a 
could reosooatily hope that, if he (^scaped hanging on 
the charge of homicide, he still might contrive to be 
beheaded and disembowelled on a charge of treason^ 
In regard, however, to the original cause of his imprii 
onment] it would seem that, on investigation, it WW 
found the duel had been forced upon him, that his an- 
tagonist had taken the precaution of bringing into the 
field a aword ten inches longer than his own, and thu%,a 
far from expecting to he the victim of murder, had I 
unsflgaciously counted on committing it. Jonson v 
released ; but, apparently vexed at ihi^ propitious 
of his fortunes, instead of caating about for some mi 
of subsistence, he almost immediately married a wo 
as poor as himself, — a wife whom he aflerwards cl 
described as "a shrew, yet honest." A shrew, indeed fl 
As if Mrs. Jonson must not often have had just occusioa 
to use her tongue tartly ! — as if her redoubtable Ben 
did not ofleii need its acrid admuniiions ! They seem 
to have lived together until 1613, when they separated 
Absolute necessity drove Jonson again to the slagfl 
probably both as actor and writer. He began 
malic career, as Shakespeare had begun his, by daii^ 
job-work for the managew, — that is, by altering, 
ing, and mLdiing additions to, old plays. At last, : 
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159C, in Ilia twenly-second jear, lie placed himseir at a 
bound amoug tbe famous dramatists of the timi?, by tLe 
production, at, Ibe Eose Tiieati'e, of hja comedy of Ev- 
ery Man in bis Humor, Two years afterwards, having 
in the mean time been altered and improved, it wns, 
tbrougb the influenee of Sliakespeare, accepted by the 
players of the Blackfriara Theatre, Shakespeare him- 
self acting the characterle:j.3 part of the Elder Knowell. 
Among the writers of tbe Elizabethan age, — an age 
in which, for a wonder, there seemed to be a glut of 
genius, — Ben is prominent more for racy originahty of; 
personal character, weight of understanding, and quick- 
ness of fancy, than for creativenesB of imagination. 
Hifl first play, Every Man in his Humor, indicatea, to a 
great extent, tbe quality and the kind of power with 
which he was endowed. His prominent characteristic 
was will, — will carried h> Bclf-wilJ, and sometimes, to 
aelf-exaggeralion almost furious. His understanding 
was solid, strong, penetrating, even broad, and it was 
well furnished with matter tlcrivcd both from experience 
and books ; but, dominated by a personality eo fretful 
and fierce, it was impelled to look at men and things, 
not in their relations to each other, but in their relations 
to Ben. He bad reached that ideal of stormy conceit 
in which, according to Emerson, the egotist declares, 
" Difference from me is the measure of absurdity." 
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Even the imnginary characters he deliiieated as n dram 
aliat were all bound, as by lough cords, lo the will that " 
gave Ihem being, lacked [bat joyous freedom and care- 
leas grace of movement wbicli rightfully belonged to 
them as denizens of an ideal world, and had lo obey^ 
iLeir master Ben, as puppets obey the showman, 
power of external observation was pitilessly keen and ' 
searching, and it was accompanied by a rich, though 
somewhat coarse and insolent vein of humor; but hia 
egotism commonly directed hid observation to what was 
below, rather than above himself, and gave to his humor 
a scornful, rather than a genial tone. Ho huffs e 
hia hilarity ; bis fun is never infectious ; and his v 
laughter ia an assertion of superior wisdom. He 
□one of that humanizing humor, which, in Shakespeare, 
makes us like the vagabonds we laugh at, and which 
insures for Dogberry and Nick Bottom, Auiolychus and 
Falstaff, warmer friends among readers than many grei 
hiBlaric dignities of the state and the camp can command. J 

la regard to the materials of the dramatist, Jon^oi 
in his vf^rant career, had seen human nature 
many aspects; but he had surveyed it neither n 
eye of reason nor the eye of imagination. HL 
faslened on the hard actualiliea of observation, wi[liout 
passing to what tbey implied or suggested. Deficient, 
I thus, in philosophic insight and poetic insight, his sbrewd,.J 
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contemptuous glance rarely penelrated beneath Ihe mat 
nera and eccentricities of men. Hia attention was 
arrested, not by character, but by prominent peculiaritiea 
of character, — peculiarities which almost tranafornied 
character into ctiricature. To use his own phrase, he 
delineated " humors " rather than persons, that is, indi- 
viduals under the influence of some dominant affectation, 
or nhim, or conceit, or passion, that drew into itself, 
colored, and mastered the whole nature, — "an aeoru," 
as Sir Thomas Browne phrases it, " in their young 
brows, which grew to an oak m their old heads." He 
thus inverts the true process of characterization. In- 
stead of seeing the trait as an offshoot of the individual, 
he individualizes the trait. Every man is I'li his humor, 
instead of every humor being in its man. In order that 
there should be no misconception of his purpose, he 
named hia chief characters after their predominant 
qualities, as Morose, Surly, Sir Amorous La Fool, Sir 
Politic Would Be, Sir Epicure Mammon, and the like ; 
and, apprehensive even then that his whole precious 
meaning would not be taken in, he appended to his 
dramatis persoinE further explanations of their respective 
natures. 

This distrust of the power of language to lodge a 
notion in another brain is especially English ; but Ben, 
of all writers, seems to have been most impressed wilhJ 
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I the necessity of pounding an idea into the perceptions 
lof his coiintrymen. His mode resembles the allempt 
■-of that honest Briton who thus delivered his judgment 
|on the French nafion : " I hale a Freochmnn, sir. 

rery Frenchman is either a puppy or a rascul, si 
BAnd then, fearful that he h;id not been sufficientlf-J 
■«xpliwt, he added, " Do you take roy idea ? " 

"With all abatements, however, the comedy of Every 

his Humor is a remarkable effort, considered as 

M&e production of a young man of tiventy-lwo. The 

) most striking characters are Kitely and Captain 

Bfibadil. Give Jon^on, indeed, a peculiarily to start 

with, and he worked it out with logical exactness. So 

rntense was his conception of it, that he clotlied it i 

B'flesli and blood, gave it a substuntiul existence, and 

I sometimes succeeded in forcing it into literature a.s a 

r permanent character. 

Bobadil, especially, is one of Ben's masterpieces. 

i tlie most' colossal coward and braggart of tha 

pcoraio stage. He can swear by nothing less terrible 

I than " by tlie body of Cie-^ar," or " by the foot of Pha- 

fraoh," when his oath is not something more terrific still, 

mely, " by my valor " 1 Every school-boy knows the 

Btlebratcd passage in which the boasting Capinin offers to 

lelllc the affairs of Europe by associating with himself 

Ptwenty other Bobadils, as " cunning i' the fence " as 1 
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self, and cliallenging an army of forty thousand men, 
twenty at a time, and killing the whole in a certain 
number of days. Leaving out the cowardice, we mny 
say there was Eometiiing of Bobadil in Jonson him- 
self; and it may be shrewdly suspected that his con- 
ceit of destroying an army in this fashion came into his 
head in the exultation of feeling which followed hia own 
successful exploit, tn the presence of both armies, when 
ho was a soldier in Flanders. Old John Dennis de- 
Bcrihed genius " as a furious joy and pride of soul at the 
conception of an extraordinary hint." Ben had Ihis 
" furious joy and pride," not only in the conception of 
extraordinary hints, but in the doing of extraordinary 
things. 

Jonson followed up his success by producing the 
plays of Every Man out of his Humor and Cynthia's 
Revels, — dramatic satires on the manners, follies, aflec- 
talions, and vices, of the city and the court. One good 
result of Jonson's egotism was, that it made him afraid 
of nothing. He openly appeared among the dramatists 
of his day as a reformer, and, poor as he was, refused 
to pander to popular tastes, whether those tastes took 
the direction of ribaldry, or blasphemy, or bombnsL He 
had courage, morality, earnestness ; but then his cour- 
age was BO blustpring, liis moi-ality so irascible, and liifl 
devotion to hia own ideas of art so exclusive, I 



was conslantly defying and insulting the persons ha pro- 
posed to teach. Other dramatists aaid to the audience, 
" Please to applaud this " ; but Ben said, " Now, you 
fools, we shiUl see if yoa have sense enough to applaud 
this ! " The stage, to be sure, was to be exalted and 
improved, but it was to be done by his own works, and 
tlie glory of literature was to be associated with the 
glory of Master Benjamin. This conceit, by making '. 
him insensible to Shakespeare'a influence, made liim, 
next to Shakespeare, perhaps the most original dram- 
ntist of the time. He differed from his brother dram- 
atists not in degree, but iq kind. He felt it was not for 
him to imitate, but to produce models for imitation, — not 
for him to catch the spirit of the age, but to originate a 
better. la short, he felt and taught belief in Ben ; and, 
high as posterity rates the literature of the age of Eliz*. ' 
bcth, it would be supposed from bis prologues and epi- 
logues that he conceived his fat body to have fallen on 
evil days. 

In every Man out of his Humor and Cynthia's Revels, 
he is in a raging passion throughout. His verso groana 
with the weight of his wrath. " My soul," he exclaims, 

" Was nevsr ground into auoli oily oolon 
Tg flutter vice and daul) iniqnity. 
But witli an armfd nni! lesolv^d haaA 
I 'll strip tho rsggt^J folllos of the timo 
Nntceil ns ut tlicir birlli, 



and with a wUp of steel 
Print wounding Inaliea oa their iron ribs." 



Bat thougb he exhausts the whole rhetoric of railing, in- 
vective, contempt, and scorn, we yet find it difficult to feel 
any of the indignation he labora to excite. Admiration, 
however, cannot be refused to Jonson's prose style in 
these as in his other plays. It is terse, sharp, swift, 
hiting, — every word a die that stamps a definite 
image. Occasionally the author's veins, to use his own 
apt expression, seem to " run quicksilver," and "every 
phrase comes forth steeped in the very brine of conceit, 
aod sparkles like salt in fire," Yet, though we have 
scenes in which there is brightness in every sentence, 
the result of the whole is something like dulness, as 
the object of the whole is to exalt himself and de- 
press othei-s. But in these plays, in strange contrast 
with their general character, we have a few apeeimeos 
of that sweetness of sentiment, refinement of fancy, and 
indefinite beauty of imagination, which, occupying some 
secluded comer of his large hraia, seemed to exist apart 
from his ordinary powers and passions. Among these, the 
most exquisite is this Hymn to Diana, which partakes of 
the serenity of the moonlight, whose goddess it invokes". — 



SoaUiil in thy aUvor ciiaii 



J 



State In woatei] manoGr keep. 
Hesperus entreuts thy light, 
Goddess excellently briglit 1 

** Earth, let not thy eDviooa shade 
Dare itself to intorpoBOi 
Cynthia's sbining orb wm mndo 
Heaven to clear wban day did close. 
Bless as, then, with wish&l sight, 
GoddcBB excelleiitlj' bright. 

" Lay thy bow of pearl apart 

And thy orystul-glonming qniTOr; 
Giio nnto the flying bart 
Space to breathe how short soever, — 
Tiiou that muk'at a dny of night, 
Goddess escellButly bright." 

If, as Jonson's adversaries maliciously asserted, " every 
line of hiB poetry cost him a cup of sack," we mnat, even 
1 temperate d&ya, pardon him the eighteen 
cups which, in this melodious lyric, went into his mouth 
as Back, bul, by Bome precious chemistry, came out 
through his pen as pearls. 

It was inevitable that the imperious attitude Jonson 
assumed, and the insolent puiigency of his satire, should 
rouse Ihe wrath oF the classes he lampooned and the 
enmity of the poets he ridiculed and decried. Among 
those who conceived themselves assailed, or who felt 
insulted by his arrogant tone, were two dramatists, 
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Thomas Dekkar and John Marston. They sooni 
criminated ; aod, as Bon was better filled by nature to 
dispense than to endure scorn and derision, he, in ICOl, 
produced The Poetaster, the object of which was to 
silence forever, not only Dekkar and Marston, but all 
other impudent doubtera of his infallibihty. The humor 
of ihe thing is, that, in this elaborate attempt to convict 
his adversaries of calumny in taring him with self-love 
and arrogance, he ostentatiously exhibits the very quali- 
ties he disclaiiDs. He keeps no terms with those who 
profess disbelief in Ben. They are " play-dressera and 
plagiaries," " fools or jerking pedants," " buffoon barking 
wits," tickling "base vulgar ears with beggaiOy and 
barren trash," while hia are 

" Tho higli raptnras of n, hnppy Sfuso, 
Botno on the wings of her immortal thought, 
That kicks .at anrth willi a diBdainfo! haal, 
And boats ai )icavea's gKtu with hur bright hoofi. 

Dekkar retorted in a play called Satiromastrix ; or, the 
TJntrossing of the Humorous Poet ; but, though the scur- 
rility ia brilliantly bitter, it is less efEcient and "hearted" 
than Jonson's. Thia literary controversy, conducted 
in acted plays, had to the public of that day a zest 
similar to that we should enjoy if the editors of two 
opposing political newspapers should meet in a hall filled 
with tlieir subscribers, and flliig their thuuderiug edito- 
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rials in person at each other'a heads. The theatre-goers I 
seem to have declared for Dekkar and Marstoit ; and 
Ben, disgusted with such a proof of their incapacity of 
right judgment, sulked and growled in his den, and for 
two years gave nothing to the stage. He had, however, j 
found a patron, who enahled him to do this without undeiy-l 
going the famine of insuificient meat, and the still more 
dreadful drought of insufficient drink ; for, in a gossip- 1 
iog diary of the period, coveriDg these two years, wa"! 
are informed, " B. J. now lives with one Townsend, a 
Koms the world." AVhile, however, pleasantly engaged I 
in this characteristic occupation, for which he had a oat- \ 
oral genius, he was meditating a play which he thought 
would demonstrate to all judging spirits his possession 
equally of the acquirements of the scholar and tlie tal- 
ents of the dramatist. Id the conclusion of the Apolo- 1 
getic Dialogue which accompanies The Poetaster, ha 1 
bad hinted his purpose in these energetic lines : — 



" Once I '11 say, — 
To strika the eara of Time in tlieac fresh fltniin! 
As ttiaH, beside the cimn[Ttg of Ihulr ground, 
Give cirase to tioma CFf wonilor, sonw deeplte, 
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I that spend h[ilf my nights anii all my days 
Here In a cell, to get a dark, pole face, 
To come fortli with the ivy and the baya, 
And in tills ago can hope no letter grace, — 



Siife ftom tho wolf a 



Dmotliing como into my Ihought, 

i song high nnd aloof, 

acfc jiiw, and the dull nss's hoof! " 



Accordingly, in 1C03, he produced hia weigLty trage- 
dy of SejanuB, at Sliakeapeare's theatre, The Globe, — 
Shakespeare himself acting one of the inferior parts. 
Think of Shakespeare laboriously committing to mem- 
ory the blank verse of Jonson ! 

Though Sejanus failed of theatrical success, its wealth 
of knowledge and solid thought made it the best of 
all answers to his opponents. It was as if they had 
questioned his capacity to build a ship, and he had 
confuted them with a man-of-war. To be sure, they 
might reiterate their old charge of " filching by transla- 
tion," for the text of Sejanus is a mosaic; but it was 
one of Jooson's maxims that he deserved as much 
honor for what he reproduced from the classics as for 
what he originated. Indeed, in his dealings with the 
great poets and historians of Rome, whose language and 
much of whoso spirit he had patiently mastered, he acted 
the part, not of the pickpocket, but of the conqueror. 
He did not meanly crib and pilfer la the territories of 
the ancients : he rather pillaged, or, in our American 
phrase, "annexed " them. " He has done his robberies 
so openly," says Dryden, " tliat one sees he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. He invades authors hke a 
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monarch, and what would be theft ia any other 
only victory in him." 

One incident connected with the bringing out of Se- 
janus should not bo oniilted. Jonson told Diummond 
that the Earl of Norlhamplon hud a mortal enmiiy to 
him "for beating, on a St. George's day, one of hia al- 
teaders"; and he adds, lliat Nonhampton had liim 
"called before the Councell for hia Sejanus," and ac- 
cneed him there both of " Poperie and treason." 

Jonsoa'd relations with Shakespeare seem always to 
have been friendly ; and about this time we hear of 
them as associate members of the greatest of literary 
and of convivial clubs, — the club instituted by Sir 
Walter Bateigh, and known to all after-times as the 
" Mermaid," being so called from the tavern in which 
_ the meetings were held. Various, however, as were the 
genius and accomplish men ta it included, it lacked one 
phase of ability which has deprived us of all participa- 
tion in its wit and wisdom. It could boast of Shake- 
Bpeare, and Jonson, and Raleigh, and Camden, and 
Beaumont, and Selden ; but, alas I it bad no Boewell to 
record its words, 

" So nimble, and so full of subtile flamo." 
There are traditions of " wit-combats " between Shake- 
speare and Jonson ; and doubtless there was many a 
discussion between them touuhing tiie different principles 
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on which their dramas were compoacd ; and then Ben, 
astride his high horse of the clasacs, probably blustered 
and harangued, and graciously informed the world's 
greatest poet ihal he sometimes wanted art and Borae- 
times sense, and candidly advised him (o check the fatal 
rapidity and perilous combinations of hi:i imagination, — 
while Sliakespeare smilingly listened, and occasionally 
put in an ironic word, deprecating such austere critidsni 
of a playwright like himself, who accommodated his art 
to the humors of the mob that crowded the " round " 
of tlie Globe. There can be no question that Shake- 
speare saw Ben through and through, but he was not a 
man to be intolerant of foiljles, and probably enjoyed 
the hectoring egotism of his friend as much &s he appre- 
dated his real merits. As for Ben, the transcendent 
genius of his brother dramatist pierced through even 
the thick hide of his self-sufficiency, "I did honor 
him," be finely says, " this aide of idoiati-y, as much as 
any other man." 

On the accession of James of Scotland to the English 
throne, Jonson was employed by the court and dty to 
design a splendid pageant for the monarch's recepUon; 
and, with that absence of vindictiveness which some- 
what atoned for his arrogance, he gave his recent 
enemy, Dekkar, three fiO.hs of the job. About the same 
time he was reconciled toMarston; and in 1G05 assisted 
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him and Chapman in a comedy called " Eastward Hoe !" 
One passage in thia, reflecting on the Scotch, gave mor- 
tal offence to James's greedy eountrymen, who invaded 
England in his train, and were ravenous and clamorous 
for the Bpoila of office. Captain Seagul, in the play,, 
praises what was then the new settlement of Virginia,. ] 
as " a place without sergeant.?, or courtiers, or lawyere, 
or intelligencers, only a few industrious Scots perhaps, 
who indeed are dispersed over the whole earth. Bui as 
for them, there are no greater friends to Englishmen 
and England, when they are out on 't, in the world, than 
they are ; and, for my own part, I would a hundred 
thousand of them were there, for we are all one coun- 
trymen now, ye know, and we should find ten times 
more comfort of them there than we do here." This 
bitter taunt, which probably made the theatre roar with 
applause, was so represented to the liing, that Marston 
and Chapman were arrested and imprisoned. Jonson 
iiohly insisted on sharing their fate ; and aa he Lad 
powerful friends at court, and -was esteemed by James 
himself, his course may have saved his friends from dis- 
graceful mutilations. A report was circulated that the 
noses and ears of all three were to he slit ; and Jonson 
tells us that, in an entertainment he gave to Camden, 
Seidell, and other friends, after his liberation, his old 
mother exhihited a paper full of " lustie strong poison," 
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which she said she had intended to mis in his drink, 
in case the threat of such a shameful panisliment 
were officially announced. The phrase, " his drink," is 
■very characteristic ; and, whatever liquid wa3 meant, 
we may he sure that it was not water, and tliat the good 
lady would have daily had numerous opporl unities to 
mix the poison with it. 

The five years which succeeded hia imprisonment 
carried Jonson to the height of his prosperity and glory. 
During this period he produced the three great come- 
dies on which his fame as a dramatist rests, — The Fox, 
The Silent Woman, and The Alcliymist, — and also 
many of the most beautiful of those Masques, performed / 
at court, in which the ingenuity, delicacy, richnesB, and 
elevation of his fancy found fittest expression. His 
social position was probably superior to Shakespeare's.-' 
He was really the Court Poet long before ICIG, when 
he received the office, with a pension of a hundred 
marks. We have Clarendon's testimony to the fact that 
" his conversation was very good, and with men of the 
best note." Among hia friends occurs the great name 
of Bacon. 

la 1018, when "Ben Jonson" had come to be a 
familiar name on the lips of all educated men in the 
island, he made his celebrated journey on foot to Scot- 
land, and waa hospitably enterlained by (lie nobility and 
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gentry around Edinburgh. Taylor, the water poet, in 
Filgrimage " to Scotland, has this 
amiable reference to him. " At Leith," he says, " I 
found my long approved and assured good friend, Mas- 
ter Benjamin Jonson, at one Master John Stuart'9 
houEe. I thank him for hia great kindness ; for, at my 
taking leave of him, he gave me a piece of gold of 
two-and-twenty shillings' value, lo drink his health in 
England." Ooe object of Jonson's journey was to 
■visit the poet Drummond. He passed three or four 
weeks with Drummond at Ilawthornden, and poured 
out his mind to him without reserve or stint. The fini- 
cal and fastidious poet woa somewhat startled at this 
irruption of bis burly guest into his dainty eolitud^ 
look notes of his fi-ee conversation, especially when he 
decried his contemporarie?, and further performed the 
rites of hospitality by adding a caaslic, though keen, 
Eununary of his qualities of cliaracter. Thus, accord- 
ing to hia dear friend's charilable analysis, Ben " was a 
great lover and praiser of himself ; a contemner and 
Bcomer of others ; given rather to losse a friend than a 
jeet ; jealous of every word and action of those about 
him (especiallie after drink, which is one of the ele- 
ments in which he liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts 
which raigne in him, a bragger of some good that he 
wanleth ; iliinketh nothing well hot what either he him- 
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self or some of his frienda and countrymen have 
done ; he u passionately kynde aad angry ; careless I 
either to gaine or keep ; vindictiTe, but, if he be well | 
answereil, at himseir." It is uot much to the credit of i 
JoDson's insight, that, after flooding his pensively taci- 
turn host with Lis boisterous and dogmatic talk, he 
parted with him under the impression that be was leav 
ing an assured friend. Ah ! your demure listeners to 
your unguai-ded conversation, — they are the ones that 
give the fatal stabs ! 

A literal transcript of Drummond'a original notes 
of JoQson's conversadons, made by Sir Robert Sibbald 
about the year 1710, has been published in the collec- 
tions of the Shakespeare Society. This is & more ex- 
tended report than that included in Drummond'a works, 
tliough still not 80 full as the reader might desire. The 
Bloutness of Ben's character is felt in every utterance. 
Thus he tells Drummond that " he never cEleemed of 
a man for the name of a lord," — a sentiment which he 
had expressed more impressively in his published epi- 
gram on Burleigh : ■ — 

" Cecil, the grnve, the viae, tlie grent, the gooti, 

Wbal 1b IhEfQ more that can eimoble hluod?" 

He had, it seems, " a miude to be a churchman, and, bo 

he might hare favor to make one sermon to the King, 

he careth not what thereafter sould befall him ; for he 



would not flatter though he saw Death." Queen Eliza- 
beth is the mark of a most scandalous imputation, and 
the mildest of Beo's remarks respecting her is that she 
"never saw herself, after she became old, in a true glass ; 
they painted her, and sometimes would vermilitm her 
noae." *■ Of all aljles," he said, " he most loccd to be 
named Honest, and hath of that one hundred letters 
BO naming him." His judgments on other poets were 
inaolenlly magisterial. " Spenser's stanzas pleased him 
not, nor his matter " ; Samuel Daniel was a good honest 
man, but no poet; Donne, though " the first poet in the 
world in some things," for " not keeping of accent, de- 
served banging " ; Abram Fraunce, ■' in his English 
hexameters, was a foole " ; Sharpham, Day, and Dekkar 
were all rogues ; Francis Beaumont " loved too much 
himself and his own verses." Some biographical items 
in the record of these conversations are of interest. It 
seems that the first day of every new year the Earl of 
Pembroke sent him twenty pounds " to buy bookes," 
By all his plays he never gained two hundred pounds. 
" Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes," that is, 
sold them.lo supply himself with necessaries. "Wlien he 
was imprisoned for killing his brother actor in a duel, in 
the Queen's lime, " his judges could get nothing of bim 
to all their demands but I and No. They placed two 
damn'd villains, to csitch advantage of him, with him, 
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spies he hath ane epigrame." lie told a few personal 
stories to Dmmmond, calculated to moderate our won- 
der that Mrs. Jonson was a shrew ; and, as they were 
boastingly told, we must suppose that his manners were 
not BO austere as his verso. But perhaps the most 
characteristic image he has left of himself, through these 
conTersations, ia this : " He hath consumed a whole 
night in lying looking to his great toe, about which he 
bath seen Tartars and Turks, Bomans and Carthagin- 
ians, feight in his imagination." 

Jonson's fortunes seem to have suffered little abate- 
ment until the death of Eing James, in lG2d. Then 
declining popularity and declining health combined 
iheir malice to break the veteran down ; and the re- 
maining twelve years of his life were passed in doing 
battle with those relentless enemies of poets, — want 
and disease. The orange — or rather the lemon — was ', 
squeezed, and both court and public seemed disposed to ' 
throw away the peel. In the epilogue to his play of 
The New Inn, brought out in 1G30, the old tone of de- 
fiance is gone. Ho touchingly appeals to the audience 
as one who is "sick and sad"; but, with a noble hu- 
mility, he begs they will refer none of the defects of the 
work to mental decay. 



" All Hint Ilia iTcak nml fultoring trni^o doth cmre 
Is that yon not refor it Ki Ilia brain; 
That 'a jai nnlmrt, oltbougli set romid with piiin." 

The aadience were injcnsible fo this appeal. They 
found the play dull, and hooted it from the sloge. Per- 
haps, after having been bullied so long, they took de- 
light in having Ben " on the hip," Charles the First, 
however, who np to this time seems to have neg' 
lected his ralher's favorite, now generously sent him 
a hundred pounds to cheer him in his misfortunes ; and 
shortly after he niised his salary, as Court Poet, from a 
hundred marks lo a hundred pounds, adding, in compli- 
ment to JoRson's known tastes, a tierce of Canary, — a 
nine of which he was ed fond as to be nicknamed, in 
ironical reference to a corpulence which rather assimi- 
lated him to the ox, "a Canary bird." It is to this 
period, we suppose, we must refer his testimony to his 
own obesity in his Epistle lo my Lady Coventry. 

"So you liHTQ gained a Servant nud A. Jfnsc. 
Tho firat of wliitli I fcsur you will rofuso, 
And yonmayjnstlji boiug a tardy, Cold, 
UDprodtulilG obattle, Tat tind old, 
Ladtm wicb IiqUt, iiud dotli linrdly approncb 
Hig MendE, but to bienlc cliaira or crack il coach. 
Hii weight is twsnty Btono, witliin two pouud; 
And that 'a made up, ns doth tlie puree abound." 

As his life declined, it does not appear that his dispo- 
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silioa was essentially modified. There are two cliarac- 
teristic referenceB to him io his olJ age, which prove 
that Ben, attacked by palsy and dropsy, with a reputa- 
tion perceptibly waning, was Ben still. One is from Sir 
John Suckling's pleasantly malicious " Session of the 
Poets " : — 

" TiiB first thnt broka Eilcace was good old Bsn, 
Prepared before with Camiry wine. 
And be told them plaliily he deserved the bay«, i 

For bis were called works wliere othora were bat playi. 

" Apolla stopped him there, aad bade him not go on; 
■T WHS merit, he said, and not presamption. 
Must carry 't; at which Ben turned about, 
And in great choler oB'ered to go out." 

That IS a aaucy touch, — that of Ben's rage when he 
told that presumption is not, before Apollo, to take tlie 
place of merit, or even to back it ! 

The other notice is in a letter from Howell to 
Sir Thomas Hawk, written the year before Jonson's 
death : — 

"I waa invited yesternight to a solemn supper by 
B. J., where you were deeply remembered. There was 
good cotnpany, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial 
welcome. One thing intervened which almost spoiled 
the relish of the rest, — that B. began to engross all the 
discourse, to vapor extremely by himself, and, by TiliQr»^[ 



ing others, to magnify liis own Muse, For my part, I 
am content to dispense witli the Roman infirmity of 
Ben, now lliat time has snowed upon liis pericranitini." 

But this snow of time, however it may have begun 
to cover up the massive quahtiea of liis mind, eeems to 
have left untouched bis slrietly poetic faculty. That 
shone out in his last hours, with more than usual splen- 
dor, in the beautiful pastoral drama of The Sad Shep- 
herd ; and it may be doubted if in the whole of his 
works any other passage con be found so esqubite in 
sentiment, fancy, and expression as the opening lines of 
tfaia cbarmiDg product of his old age. 

" Horo Bho was wont to go ! and here ! nnd hero ! 
Just nhere thosa daisies, pinks, mid violets grow : 
The world maj Sad the Spring by followiog bar ; 
For other print her airy atepa ne'er left : 
Her li'sBding irould not bend a blade of erosB, 
Or shuke the downy blow-ball from hia etiilk ! 
But like the soft woal-nind sbo shot nlong, 
And whore sho weut tho fluwcrs took thickest root, 
Aa she had sowed them with hoi-odorona Tootl" 

Before he could complete The Sad ShepLerd he was 
struck with mortal illness ; and the hrave old man pre- 
pared to meet his last enemy, and, if poBsible, convert 
bim into a friend. As early as IGOG he had returned 
to the English Church, after liaviiig been for twelve 
BomanisC ; and his penitent dcath-bcil was 
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He died in 
d was buried 

on the com- 
hia grave, 



attended by [he Bishop of Winchester. 
August, 1C37, in his sixty-fourth year, ai 
in Westminster Abbey, Tiie inscription 
mon pavement stone whicli was laid over 

"O RAKE Ben Jonson!" 

still expresses, after a lapse of two hundred years, the 
feelings of all readers of the English race. 

It must he admitted, however, that this epithet is 
BuSiciently indefinite to allow widely differing estimates 
of the value of hie works. In a critical view, the most 
olivious characteristic of his mind is its bulk ; but its 
creativenesa bears no proportion to its massiveness. 
(Hia faculties, ranged accordiag to their relative strength, 
would fall into this rank: — first, Ben; next, under- 
standing ; next, memory ; nest, humor ; next, fancy ; 
and last and least, imagination. Thus, in the strictly 
poetic action of his mind, his fancy and imagination 
being subordinated to his other faculties, and not co-or- 
dinated with them, liis whole nature is not kindled, and 
his best masques and sweetest lyrics give no idea of the 
general largeness of the man. In them the burly giant 
hecomes gracefully petite; it is Flelcher'd Omplmle 
'■smiling the club" out of the hand of Hercules, and 
making him, for the time, " spin her smocks." Now the 
greatest poetical creations of Shakespeare are those in 
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which ho is greatest in reason, and greatest in passion, 
and greatest in knowledge, as well as greaiest in imagi- 
nation, — his poetic power being 

"Like to tlie fabled Cytheren'a eodo, 
Binding till things with beauty." 

His mind is " one entire and perfect chrysolite," while 
Jonson's rather suggests the pudding-stone. The poet 
in Ben heing thus but a comparatively srualt portion 
of Ben, works by effort, rather than inspiration, and 
leavCB the impression of ingenuity rather than inven- 
tiveness. But in his tragedies of Sejanus and Catiline, 
and especially in his three great comedies of The Fox, 
The Alchymist, and The Silent Woman, the whole man 
is thrust forward, with his towering individuality, his 
massive understanding, his wide knowledge of the baser 
Bide of life, his relentless scorn of weakness and wicked- 
ness, his vivid memory of facts and ideas derived from 
books. They seem written with his fist. But, though 
they convey a powerful impression of his collective 
abihty, they do not convey a poetic impression, and 
hardly an agreeable one. His strongest characters, as 
might be expected, are not heroes or martyrs, but cheats 
or dupes. His most magniflceut cheat is Volpone, in 
The Fox ; his most magnificent dupe is Sir Epicure 
Mammon, in The Alchymist ; but in their most gor- 
geous mental rioting in imaginary objects of sense, the 



ciTiict ia i)roiiuced by a dogged accumulation of suc- 
cessive image?, which are linked by no train of Btrictly 
imaginative assoeiaiion, and are not fuaed into unity of 
purpose by the fire of passian-penetrated ima^nation. 

Indeed, it is a curious psychological study to watch 
the InboriouB process by which Jonson drags his thoughts 
and fancies from the reluctant and resisting soil of his 
mind, and then lays them, one afler the other, with a 
deep-drawn breath, on his page. Each is forced into 
ibrm by main strength, as we Bometimes see a pillar 
of granite wearily drawn through the street by a score 
of straining oxen. Take, for example, Sir Epicure 
Mammon's detail of the luxuries he will revel in when 
his possession of the philosopher's stone shall have 
given him boundless wealth. The first cup of Canary 
and the first tug of invention bring up tliis enormous 
piece of humor ; — 

"iry flatlertrs 

Sbnll be the pnrD and graToat of divines 

That I Dan get for money." 

Then another wrench of the mind, and, it is to be feo; 
another swallow of the liquid, and we have this : ■ 

"My meat.Bhallall come in in Indiun abelta, 
Dishes of nguto, Eet in gold, nnd studded 
Willi emcrsldB, aapphires, hyticintlui, aai mbies." 

Glue that on, and now for another tug: — 



Bm JONSON. 

"Myaliirls 
1 '11 hiiTO of tnffotn-sarsiiBt, aoft find light 
Afl cobwebs; and for all mj- other Tsiment, 
It shall ba sach as might provokD the Perai: 
Were he to teach Ihe world riot imew." 



And Uien, a little healed, his imagination is stung into 
acdon, taxi this refinement of sensation flashes out : — 
" My gloves of fishes' and birds' skins perfumed 
With ffomt 0/ ParaiSie and EmUra air." 

And now we have an extravagance jerked vblently out 
from his logical fancy ; — 

"I will have all mybeda blown up, rot stuiTod; 



But all tins patient accumulalion of particulars, each 
coating a mighty effort of memory or analogy, produces 
no cumuIfllivB effect. Certainly, the word " strains," aa 
employed to designate the effusions of poetry, has a 
peculiar significance as applied to Jonson'a verse. No 
hewer of wood or drawer of water ever earued Lis 
daily wages by a more conscientious pulling forth of 
dmly labor. Critics — and among the criiics Ben is the 
most clamorous — call upon us to admire and praise the 
construction of his plays. But his plots, admirable of 
their kind, are stiU but elaborate contrivances of the 
understanding, all distinctly thought out beforehand by 
the method of logic, not (lie method of imagination ; 



regular in external form, but animated by no living 
internal principle; artful, but not artistic; ingenious 
schemes, not organic growths; and conveying the same 
kind of pleasure we experience in inspecting other 
mechanical contrivances. His method is neither (be 
method of nature nor the method of nrl, hut the method 
of artifice. A drama of Shakespeare may be compared 
to on oak j a drama by Jonson to a cunuingly fashioned 
box, made of oak-wood, with some living plants growing 
in iL Jonson is big ; Shakespeare is great, 

Slill we say, " rare Ben Jonson I " A large, rude, 
clumsy, English force, irritable, egotistic, dogmatic, and 
quarrelsome, but brave, generous, and placable; with 
no taint of a malignant vice in his boisterous foibles ; 
with a good deal of the bulldog in him, but nothing 
of the spaciel, and one whose growl was ever worse 
than his bilfi; — he, the bricklayer's apprentice, fighting 
his way to eminence through the roughest obstacles, 
capable of wrath, but incapable of falsehood, willing to 
boast, but scorning to creep, still sturdily keeps his hard- 
won position among the Elizabethan worthies as poet, 
playwright, scholar, man of letters, man of muscle and 
brawn ; as friend of Beaumont and Fletcher and Chap- 
man nnd Bacon nnd Shakespeare ; and as ever ready, 
in all places and at all times, to assert the i 
of Ben by tongue and pen and 



JONOR ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 

XN the present chapter we propose to conaider sU 
dramatists who were more immediately the contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare and JonaoQ, and who have iLe 
precedence in time, — and three of them, if we may be- 
lieve some critics, not altogt-ther wiihout claim to the 
precedence in merit, — of Beaumont aud Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, and Ford. These are Heywood, Middleton, 
Marelon, Dekkar, Webster, and Chapman. 

They belong to the school of dramalists of which 
Shakespeare was the bead, and which is dislingoished 
from the school of Jonson by essential difierences of 
principle. Jonson constructed his plays on definite ex- 
ternal rules, and could appeal confidently lo the critical 
understanding, in cose the regularity of his plot and the 
keeping of his characters were called in queslion. 
Shakespeare constructed his, not according to any rules 
which could be drawn from the practice of other dram- 
atista, bnt according to those interior laws which the 
mind, in its creative action, instinctively divines and 
spontaneously obeys. In his case, the appeal is not to 
the understanding alone, but to (be feelings and faculties 
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wliicli were concerned in producing the work itself; and 
t!io Bjiametiy of the whole is felt by hundreds who 
could not frame an argument to sustain it. The lawa to 
which his genius submitted were different from those to 
which other dramatists had submitted, because the tinie, 
the circum stances, the materials, the purpose aimed at, 
were different. The time demanded a drama which 
should represent human life in all its diversity, and in 
which the tragic and comic, the high and the low, should 
be in juxfapoaition, if not in combination. The dram- 
atists of whom we are about to speak represented them 
in juxtaposition, and rarely succeeded in vitally com- 
bining them so as to produce symmetrical works. Their 
comedy and tragedy, their humor and passion, move in 
parallel rather than in converging lines. They have di- 
versity ; but as their diversity neither springs from, nor 
tends (o, a central principle of organization or of order, 
the result is oAen a splendid anarchy of detached scenes, 
more effective as detached than as related. Shakespeare 
alone had the comprehensive energy of impassionod 
imagination to fuse into unity the almost unmanageable 
materials of his drama, to organize this anarchy mto a 
new and most complex order, and to make a world-wide 
variety of character and incident consistent with one- 
ness of impression. Jonson, not pretending to { 
work this organic form, put forth his whole strength t 
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give it mechanical regularily, every Una in liis aoUdest 
plays costing him, as the wits said, " a cup of sack." 
Bat the force implied in a Shakespearian drama, a force 
that crushes and dissolves the resisting materials into 
their elements, and recombines or fiiaes them into a oew 
Bubstance, is a force so different in kind from Jouson's, 
that it would, of course, be idle to attempt an estimate of 
its superiority in degree. And in regard to those minur 
dramatists who will be the subjects of the present essay, 
if they fall below Jonaon in general ability, ibey nearly 
all afibrd scenes and passages superior to his beat in 
depth of passion, vigor of imagination, and audacious 
self-committal to the primitive instincts of the heart. 

The most profuse, but perhaps the least poetic of 
these (IramatistB, was Thomas Heywood, of whom little 
18 known, except that he was one of the most prolific 
writers the world has ever seen. In 1598 he became 
an actor, or, as Henslowe, who employed him, phrases 
it, " came and hired himself to me as a covenanted 
servant for two years." The date of Lis first published 
drama is 1601 ; that of his last pubUshed work, a Gen- 
eral History of Women, is 1657. As early aa 1C33 he 
represents himself as having bad an " entire hand, or at 
least a main finger," in two hundred and twenty plays, 
of which only twenty-three were printed. True it is, he 
says, " that my plays are not exposed to the world in 
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Tolunies, to bear the title of Workg, as others : one i 
eon is, thtit manj' of ihein, by Bhifiing and change of 
corapanios, have been negligently lost ; othera of them 
are still retained in the hands of some actors, who think it 
against their peculiar profit to have Ihem come in print ; 
and a third, that it was never any great ambition in mo 
to be in this kind voluminously read." It was said of 
him, by a contemporary, that "he not only acted every 
day, hut also obliged himself to write a sheet every 
day for several years ; but many of his plays being com- 
posed loosely in taverns, occasions them lo be so mean." 
Besides his labors as a playwright, he worked as trans- 
lator, versifier, and gcneritl maker of books. Late in 
life he conceived the design of writing the lives of all 
(he poela of the world, including his cod temporaries. 
Had this project been carried out, we should have known 
something about the external life of Shakespeare; for 
Ileywood must have carried in his brain many of those 
facta which we of this age are most curious to know. 

Heywood'a best plays evince large observation, con- 
sideral I dnra k 11 v. t and humane spirit, and 

an ea y mma d f Ian . His slyle, indeed, is 

singula ly mjl ju 1 a and straightforward ; but 
it con y th mp of a mind so diffused as 

almost t b 1 t 1 d ncapable of flashing its 

thought h gl h ma f maginative passion. Ho 
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la more prosaic, closer to ordinaiy life and character, 
than his contemporariefl. Two of liis playa, and the 
best of theia all, A Woman Killed with Kindness, and 
The English Traveller, are thoroughly domestic dramaa, 
the first, and rot the worst, of their class. The plot of 
The English Traveller is specially good ; and in reaiir.A 
ing few works of fiction do we receive a greater shodt 
of Burpriae than in Geraldine's discovery of the infidel- 
ity of Wincott's wife, whom he loves with & Platonic 
devotion. It is as unnnticlpntcd as the discovery, in 
Joqsod's Silent Woman, that Epiccene is no woman at 
all, while at the same time it has less the appearance 
of artifice, and is more the result of natural causes. 

With less fluency of diction, leas skill in fastening the 
reader's interest to liis fahle, harsher in versification, 
and generally clumsier in construction, the hest plays 
of Thomas Middleton are still superior to Heywood's 
in force of imagination, depth of passion, and fulness of 
matter. It must, however, be admitted that the senti- 
ments which direct his povrcrs are not so fine as Hey- 
wood's. Hb depresses the mind, rather than invigorates 
it. The eye he cast on human life was not the eye of 
a sympathizing poet, but rather that of a sagaciooa 
cynic. His observation, though sharp, close, and vigi- 
lant, is soraewliat ironic and unfeeling. His penetrating, 
incisive intellect cuts ila way to the heart of a character 
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as with a knife ; and if he lays bare its throbs of guilt 
and weakness, and lets you into the secrets of it3 
organization, he conceives bis whole work is performed. 
This criticism applies even to his tragedy of Women 
Beware Women, a draraa which shows a deep study of 
the Bonrces of humiin frailty, considerable skill in ex- 
hibiting the passions in their consecutive, if not in their 
conflicting action, and a firm hold upon character ; but 
it lacks pathos, tenderness, and humanity ; its power is 
out of all proportion to its geniality ; the characters, 
while they stand definitely out to the eye, are seen 
through no visionary medium of sentiment and fancy 
and the reader feels the force of Leantio's own agoni 
ing complaint, that bis affliction is 



" Of greater weight Mum yonth waa mndo to bear, 
Aa if n punishment of after-life 
Were Tull'n upon mao here, so new it ie 
To flosh and blood, 90 atroiigo, so Inaupporlable." 



There is, indeed, no atmosphere to Middleton's mind^ 
and the hard, bald caustic peculiarity of his geniuSf 
which is tmpleasingly felt in reading any one of bis 
plays, becomes a source of painful weariness as we plod 
doggedly through the five thick volumes of his works. 
Like the incantations of bis own witches, it "costs a 
thick scurf over life." It is most powerfully felt i] 
tragedy of The Changeling, nt once Ihe most oppresfe 
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p'ive and impressive effort of his genius. Tho charactn 

of De Flores ia this play has iu it a strangeness of 

iniquity, such as we ihink is hardly paralkled in the 

whole range of the Elizabethan drama. The passions 

I of this brute-imp are not human. They are such i 

I might he conceii-ed of as springing from the union of I 

I animal wiUi fiendish impulses, in a nature whteb knew I 

law outside of its own lusl, and was as incapablo of ] 

[ a scruple as of a sympathy. 

But of all lie cli-amatieta of the time, the most dis- 
r agreeable in disposilion, though hy no means the least 
I powerful in mind, was John Marston. The time of his 
I birth ia not known; his name is entangled in contempo- 
I rary records with that of another John Marston ; and 
J may be sure that his mischief-loving spirit would 
I have been delighted could he have anticipated ihat the 
' antiquaries, a century after his death, would be driven to 
despair by the diiHculty of discriminating one from the J 
other. It is more than probable, however, that he wra I 
the John Marston who was of a respectable family in 1 
I Shropshire, who took his bachelor's degree at Oxford ill' 1 
' 1592, and who n^as afterwards married to a daughter I 
I chaplain of James the First. Whatever may I 
have been Marston's antecedents, they were such as 
K gratify his tastes as a cynical observer of the crimes a 
^K follies of men, — an observer whose hatred of evil | 
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sprang from no love of good, bat to whom the flight a 
depravity and baseness was welcome, inasmuch as it 
afforded him the occasion lo indulge his own scorn and 
pride> His ambition was to be the Snglish Juvenal ; 
and it must he conceded that he had the true lago-like 
dispositioa "to spy out abuses." Accordingly, in X598, 
lie published a series of venomous satires called The 
Scourge of Villanie, rough in versification, condensed 
in thought, tainted in matter, evincing a cankered more 
than a caustic spirit, and producing an effect at once 
indecent and inhuman. To prove that this scourging 
of villany, which would have put Mephislopbelea to the 
blush, was inspired by no respect for virtue, hu soon 
followed it up with a poem so licentious that, before it 
was circulated to any extent, it was suppressed by order 
of Archbishop Whitgift, and nearly all- the copies de- 
stroyed. A writer could not be thus dishonored without 
being brought prominently into notice, and old Hens- 
lowe, the manager, was after him at once to secure hie 
libellous ability for the Rose. Accordingly, we learn 
from Henslowe's diary, under date of September 28, 
1599, that he had lent to William Borne, " to lend unto 
John Maatone," " the new poete," " the sum of forty 
shillings," in earnest of some work not named. There 
is an undated letter of Marston to Henslowe, written 
probably in reference to this matter, which is character- 
btic in its disdainfully coofideot tone. Thus it runs : — 
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" Mb. Henslowe, at the Rose on tlie Bankside. 

"If you like my playe of Columbus, it is verie well, 
ami you sliall give me noe mora tliau twentie poundes for 
it, but If nott, lett me liave it by the Bearer againe, as 
I know the kinges men will freelie give me as mucb for 
it, and the profitts of the third daye moreover. 
" Soe I rest yours, 

"Jons Marston." 



He Beema not to liave been popular among the band 
of dramatists he now joined, and it is probable that Vis 
insulting manners were not sustained by corresponding 
courage. Ben Jonson liad many quarrels with him, 
both literary and personal, and mentions one occasion 
on which he beat him and took away hb pistol. His 
temper was Italian, rather than English, and one would 
conceive of iiim ea quicker with the stiletto than the fist. 
Hia connection with the stage ceased, in 1613, afler Iia 
had produced a number of drauias, of which nine have 
been preserved. He died about twenty years after- 
wards, in IG34, seemingly in comfortable circumstances. 

Marston's plays, whether comedies or tragedies, all 
bear the mark of his hitler and misantbi'opic spirit, — 
a spirit that seemed cursed by the companionship of its 
own thoughts, and forced them out through a well- 
grounded fear that tbey would fester if left within. His 
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comedies of The Malcontent, The Fawn, 
Tou Will, have do genuine mirth, though an abunJance 
of scornful wit, — of wit which, in his own words, 
"stings, blisters, galls off the ekin, with the aeriinon/ 
of its sharp quickness." The baser its objccta, the 
brighter its gleam. It is Etimulaled by the desire to 
give paia, rather than the wish to communicate pleas- 
ure. Marston is cot witbout ejirightUness, but his 
aprightliness ia never the sprightliness of the kid, though 
it is sometimes that of the hyena, and sometimes that 
of the polecat. In his Malcoutent he probably drew a 
flattering likeness of his inner self: yet the most coro- 
pasBionate reader of the play would esperieuce little 
pity in seeing the Malcontent hanged. So much, in- 
deed, of Maralon's satire is directed at depravity, that 
Ben Jonson used to say that " Mareton wrote his father- 
in-law'a preachings, and his father-in-law bis comedies." 
It is lo be hoped, however, that the spirit of the chap- 
Iain's tirades against sins was not, like his son-in-law's, 
worse than the sins themselves. 

If Maiston's comic vein is tlms, to use one of Dekvj 
kar's phrases, that of " a thorn y-toolhed rascal," it n 
be supposed that his tragic is a still fiercer libel on 
humanity. lib tragedies, indeed, though not without 
a gloomy power, are extravagant and horrible in con- 
ception and conduct. Even when he copies, he n 
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the thing his own by caricaturiag it. Thus Ihe plot 
of Antonio's Kevenge is plainly taken from Hamlet, 
but it is Ilnmlet passed ihrougli Marston's intellect and 
imagination, and so debased as Lo look original. SlilJ, 
the intellect in Marston's tragedies strikes the reader as 
forcible in itaelf, and as capable of achieving excellence, 
if it could only be divorced from ibo bad disposition and 
deformed conscience which direct its exercise. He has 
fancy, and be frequently stutters into imagination ; but 
the imp that controls his heart corrupts bis taste and 
taints his sense of beauty, and the result is tbal he has 
a malicious satisfaction in deliberately choosing words 
whose uncoulhness finds no extenuation in their exprea- 
EiTeneBS, and id forging elaborate metaphors which dis- 
gust rather than delight. His description of a storm at 
sea is among the least unfavorable specimens of this 
perversion of his poetical powers : — 

" Tha sen. grew mad ; 



Strut Bwuthy duItnesB popf out Pba-bns' eye, 
And blurroil Che jocund face of btight-check'd day; 
■Whilet oruddlod foga maiikcd even darkneaa' brow; 
HeaTSD bitde 's goad night, nnd the roctcB groaned 
At the iuteBtine uproiu' of tba main." 

It must be allowed that both his tragedies and come- 
1 dies ore full of strong and striking thoughts, which 
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show a searching inquisition into the worst parts of h 
man natnre. OccasioDally he expresses a general t 
with great fehcity, aa when he &ays, 



Cm sbelter imi 
Wfll borat aU a 



" Pygmy tares 
a- patieace' shield ; bnt giant gried 



His imagination is sometimes stimulated into unusus 
power in expressing the fiercer and dai'ker passions ; 
for example, in thia image : — 

" 0, my Boul 'B Butliroiiod 
Intbo Cdtunpliaalcbuiot of rerei^e'." 

And in this : — 

" Gbiutly Amuzenient, with upstarted hair, 
Slmll liurry on bofore, and nslier ns, 
Wiiilst trumpeta clamor vitli a, sound of deaCli." 

He has three descriptions of morning, which seem t 
have been wiitten in emulation of Shaliespcaro's 
Hamlet; two of them being found in the tragedy which 
Hamlet suggested. 

" b not yoD gleam tlie shuddering mora that flake: 
With silver tincture tJie eastTergo oflieavBQ? 

For see the dapple-gray coucsera of the morn 
Beat up the light with thoir bright silver hoofs, 
And ctiase it tlirongb the sky. 

Darkness is fled; look, infant moru hntli drawn 
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Bright silvBT curtains 'boat the couch of night ; 
And now Aurora's horse trots aznre rings, 
Broatliing fair light about the Grmnment." 

These lost Iwo linea appear feeble enough aa con- 
trasted with the beaiitiiul iutenaity of imagination in 

Emerson's picturing of the same scene : — 

" 0, lonJerly tlie haughty Day 
FiWi hia blue uiit ailh^Tt" 

The most beautiful passage in Marston'a plays is the 
lament of a father over the dead body of his son, who 
has been defamed. It is so apart from his usual style, 
aa to breed the suspicion that the worthy chaplain's 
daughter, whom he made Mrs. Alarston, must have 
given it to him from her purer imagination : — 

" Look on thosQ lips, 
Thoee now \awa pillows, on whose tender softnOBS 
Chasta modest speech, stealing from out hU breast, ■ 

Had wont to CEBt itself, us loath lo poat ■ 

From out so fair an inn : loolt, look, thej aeem | 

To stir. 
And braatha doflanoe to black obloquy." 

If among the dramatists of the period any person 
could be selected who in disposition was the opposite of 
Marston, it would be Thomas Dekkar, — a man whose 
inborn sweetness aad gleefulness of soul carried him 
through Tcxations and miseries which would have 
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cruslied a spirit less liopeful, cUeerful, and liumane. IIq 
was probably born about the year 1^73 ; commenced 
hia career aa player and playwright before 1598 ; and 
for forty years was an aulkor by profession, that is, was 
occupied in fighting famine with bis pen. The first 
intelligence we have of liim is cberacteristii; of bia 
whole life. It is from Henslowe's diary, under date of 
February, 1598 : " Lent uqIo the company, to discharge 
Mr. Decker out of the counter in the powltiy, the sum 
of 40 sliillings." Oldys leJls us that "lie was in King's 
Bench Prison from 1613 to IGIG"; and tlie antiquary 
adda ominously, " how much longer I know not." Indeed, 
Dr. Johnson's celebrated enumeration of the scliolar's 
experiences would stand for a biography of Dekkar: — 

"Toil, enry, want, tho patron, and Ihe jeii." 

This forced familiarily with poverty and distress docs 
not seem to have imblttered his feelings or weakened 
the force and elastidty of his mind. Ho turned his 
calamities into commoditiea. If indigence threw him 
into the Bociety of the ignorant, the wretched, and the 
depraved, he made the knowledge of low life he thus 
obtained, serve hia purpose as dramatist or pamphleteer. 
Whatever may have been the effect of bis vagabond 
habits on hia principles, they did not stain the sweetnesa 
and purity of his sentiments. There is an inuoceney in 
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his very coarseness, and a brisk, bright good-nature 
chirps in his very scurrility. In the midst of distresses 
of all kinds, lie still seems, like his own Fortunatus, 
"all ftilicity up to ttie briniij"; but that his content with 
Fortune is not owing to an unthinking igooraucc of her 
caprice and injustjue is proved by the words he puts into 
her mouth ; — 

" This ■woild la Fortnno'a ball wberewith tho BportE. 
SomettmeB I Etrlko it up iato thn air, 
And then create 1 cmpemis and kingsi 
SometimoB I spurn it, nt wliich epum crnwli out 
The wild Least mullifude: eursc on, yon Tools, 
'T is I tbat tumble princes fhnn Dieir tlironos, 
And gildlhlae brows with elltterine diadoms; 
'T ia I that tread on necks of conquerors, 
And when like aemi-goda they biiTe boeii dravra 
In ivory ohdrlots to the Cnpitol, 
Circled aJiqut with wonder of ull oyes, 
The sbouts of every toiigne, love of all hearts, 
B«bg awohi with their own grBntnos!, I have pricked 
Tho bladder of their pride, and mailu them die 
Ab water-bnbblos (without memory): 
I thitlat hose cowards into honor's chair, 
Whilst the true-spirited soldier stands by 
Bareheaded, and nUbare, whilst at his sobtb 
They acOff, that ne'er durst view the fiice of w 
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» 
Of miHos and aesca I maka 115^09 ride, 
Only for sport to bcd Ihe apiah world 
WorsMp Euch beasia with sound idolaby. 
This Fortune does, and when all this is don 
She elta and Bmiles to haar sqihq carsa hor ! 
And some with adoration crown liar lame.' 

The boundless beneficence of Dekkar's heart is spe 
daily embodied in the character of the opuleot lord, Ja^ 
corao Gentili, in his play of The Wonder of a King- 
dom. When Genlili's steward brings him the book in 
which the amount of his charities is recorded, he ex- ^ 
ddms impatiently : — 

" Thou vain vaingloriona fool, go bom that boolc ; 
No herald nceda to blazon chsritf'B srma. 

I launch not forth a s1ilp, with drums and gons 
And trumpets, to proclaim my gallantry; 
Ue that will read the wasChig of ray gold 
Slmll find it writ in aelies, vrbloh the wind 
Will scatter ere hs Epells it" 

He will have neither wife nor children. When, '. 

»aya, 

" I shall have one hand in heaven, 
To write Q17 hnppineas in leaves of stars, 
A wife would pluck mo bj tho other dowtt. 
This bark has thus long sailed abont Iha wcdd, 
My soul the pilot, and yet never listened 
To Euch a mermaid's song. 
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My hairs Ehall he poor cMIclreii fed ot^ Dims : 
Soldicra that want limbs ; scbolurs poor und tcomei 
And these will be a sore inhcriUmco 
Not to decnji miiaurs sjid towns will fdl, 
Lordships and parks, pasluros and troods, be sold; 
But this land still continneB to the lord : 
No tricks of lav can mo begullo of this. 
Bet of the hoggnr's dish, I ehnll drink healths 
To lust forsTer; whilst I live, my roof 
Shall cover naked wretches ; when 1 die, 
'T is dedicatod to St. Charity." 



"We should not do justice to Dekkar's disposition, 
even after these quotations, did we omit that cnnmer- 
alion of positives and negatives which, in his view, 
make ap the character of the happy man : — 






" He that in the snn is noilher beam ni 
He that 'b not mad afler a pMticoat, 
He for whom poor men's curses dig no grave, 
He that is netther lord's nor lanyer's shive, 
He that makes This his sea and That his shore, 
Eo that in 'e cotGn is richer than before, 
He that counts Youth his sword ajid Age his staff, 
Ha -whoBO riB''t '■""d carves his own epitaph. 
He that npon his death-bed is a swan. 
And dead no crow, — he is a Happy Man." 



^H sity, he seems to have been indifferent to the reqnire- 

^H menta of art. That " wet-eyed wench, Care," was as 
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absent from his ink, as from his soul. Even his beat ' 
playa, Old Fortunatus, The Wonder of a Kiogdom, and 
aDOtber whose dtle cannot be tuentioned, are good in 
particular scenes and characters rather than good as 
wholes. Occasionally, as in the character of SigniOT i 
Orlando Friscobaldo, he strikes off a fresh, original, and | 

isterly creation, consistently sustained throughout, and 
charming us by its lovableness, as well as thrillisg us by 
its power ; but generally his sentiment and imagination 
break upon us in unexpected felicities, strangely better 
than what surronnda them. These have been culled by 
the afieutionate admiration of Lamb, Ilunt, and Hazlitt, 
and made familiar to all EugliaU readers. To prove 1 
V much finer, in its essence, his genius was than the i 
genius of so eminent a dramatist as Massinger, we only 
need to compare Masaicger's portions of the play of The 
Virgin Martyr with Dekkar's. The scene between Doro- 
thea and Angclo, in which she recounts her first meeting 
with him as a " swee^faced beggar-boy," and the scene in 
which Angelo brings to Theophilus the basket of fruits 
and flowers which Dorothea has plucked in Paradise^ I 
are inexpressibly beautiful ia their exquisite subtlety 
of imagination and artless elevation of sentiment. It ia 
difficult to understand how a writer capable of such 
refinements as these should have left do drama which ia _ 
a part of the classical hteraturc of his country. 
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One of these scenes — that between Dorothea, Ihe 
Vir^n Martyr, and Angelo, an angel who waits upon 
her in the diFguise of a page — we cannot refrain from 
quoting, familiar as it must be to many readers : — 
" Dor. Mj book aiid taper. 



lost holy misCnus. 
ce Bdnda fortb such music, that I □[ 
a more celesdai soond. 
t in the world like thoH, 
I, angels woald come down 
tby nrune is Angela, 
e tbou art. Get tlise to rest; 
much 'wntcMng is oppressed, 
lady; 1 could vreary itail, 



" Dor. Thy i 
Was ravished wi 
Wbtb HTBry serv 
So full of goodni 
To dweU vithm 
And liks that nam< 
Thy youth with toi 

" Aag. No, my 
And forca the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 
By my lute watching, bnt to wait on yoQ. 
When at your prayers you knesl before the aJtar, 
Methlakfl I 'm singing with some quira In heaven, 
fio biOEt I bold me in yonr company. 
Therefore, my mnst loved mistresa, do not bid 
Yonr boy, eo serviceable, to gel hence, 
For then you break his heart. 

" Dor. Be nigb me still then. 
In golden letters down I 'U set that day 
■Which gave thee lo me. Little did 1 hopa 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself, 
This little pretty body, when I, coming 
Forth nf the temple, heard my beggar-boy. 
My tweat-faoed, godly beggar boy, crave an atma, 
Which with glad bond I gave, — with lucky bnndl 
And when 1 took, thee home, uiy most chaste bOBom 
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Uelhought was Itlted with do hot wantoti fire, 
But witb n holy Qame, mounting since higher, 
On winga of chorubiin, than it did before. 

" Ang. Proud am I that my hidy's modest eye 
So likes BO poor a sorvanl. 

" Dor. I have offered 

Hacdfhls of gold but to behold thy parenta. 
I would leave kiagdonu, were 1 queen of aotna. 
To dwell with thy good father. . . . ■. 

Show mo thy pareuts ; 

" Aag. I am not: I did never 

Know who my mother was; but by yon palace, 
Filled with bright hearenl; courtiera, I daca oesore yon, 
And pawn these eyas upon it, and this band, 
My Tatbar la in haaren; and, pretty mistrass. 
If your illnetriona hour-glass »pcnd hla Band, 
No worse than j-ot it does, upon my life, 
Ton and I both shnU meet my father there, 
And he shall bid yon walcome. 

" Ihr. blessed day I 

_Wa nil long to bo there, but lose the way." 

But the passage in all Dekkar's works which will be 
most likely to immortalize his name is that often-quoted 
one, taken from a play whose very name U unmention- 
able to prudish ears : — 

" Patience, my lord 1 why, 't ia the soal of peticoi 

OfaJl the virtues, 'tis noareat kin toheaTan; 

It makes men look like gods. — The hast of men 

That e'er wore earth about him was a SnlTerer, 
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A tod, meek, patteut, Lumblc, InuiquQ spirit; 
TliB first Irue EentleraoH Dial ever brewJiod." 

A more sombre genius than Dekkar, though a genius 
more than once associated with bb own in composition, 
was John Webster, of whose biography nothing is cer- 
tainly known, except that he was a member of the 
Merchant Tailors' Company. His works have been 
thrice republished within thirty years ; but the perusal 
of the whole does not add to the impres^ioa left on the 
mind by his two great tragedies. His comic talent was 
small ; and for all the mirth in his comedies of West- 
ward Hoe and Northward Hoo we are probably in- 
debted to his associate, Dekkar. His piay of Appius 
and Virginia is far from being an adequate rendering of 
one of the most beautiful and afiecliag liiblos that ever 
crept into history. The Devil's Law Case, a tragi- 
comedy, liaa not sufficient power to atone for the want 
of probability in the plot and want of nature in the 
characters. The historical play of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
can only be Gtly described by using ihe favorite word 
in which Bon Jonaon was wont to condense his crilical 
opinions, — " It is naught." But The White Devil and 
The Duchess of Malfy are tragedies which even so rich 
iind varied a literature as the English could not lose 
without a sensible diminulion of its treasures. 

Webster was one of those writers whose genius con- 
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sists in the expresaion of special mooila, and who, outside 
of tliose moods, cannot force iheir creative faculties into 
vigorous action. His mind by instinctive eeatimeot waa 
direcled to the conlemplalion of the darker aspects of 
life. He brooded over crime and misery until his 
imagination was enveloped in their atmosphere, found a 
fearful joy in probing their sources and tracing their 
consequences, became strangely familiar with their 
physiognomy and psychology, and felt a ehuddering 
sympathy with their " deep groans and terrible ghastly 
looks," There was hardly a remote corner of the soul, 
which hid a feeluig capable of giving mental pain, 
into which this artist in agony had not curiously peered ; 
and his meditations on the mysterious disorder pro- 
duced in the human consciousness by the rebound of 
thoughtless or criminal deeds might have found fit ex- 
pression in the lines of a great poet of i 



" Action ie momentiiry, — 
Tlia motion of a muscle, this way or that. 
SufToriog b long, oliacuni, and iaiiiiite." 



TVith this proclivity of his ima^nation, Webs! 

power as a dramatist consists in confining the domain 
of his tragedy within definite limits, in excluding all 
variety of incident and character which could interfere 
with his main design of awaking terror and pity, and in 



main I 



A 



^^M the intenE 
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the intensity with wMch he arrestB, and the tenacity 
with which he holds the attention, as he drags the mind 
along tlie pathway which begins in misfortune or guilt, 
and ends in death. He is such & epcndthrifc of hia 
Btimnlants, and accumulates horror on horror, and crime 
on crime, with such fatal facility, that be would 
render the mind callous to bis terrors, were it not 
that what is acted is slill less than what is su^cated, 
and that the souls of his characters are greater than 
their sufferings or more terrible than their deeds. The 
crimes and the criminals belong to Italy as it was in the 
sixteenth century, when poisotiing and assassination 
were almost in the fashion ; the feelings with which 
they are regarded are English ; and the result of the 
combination is to make the poisoners and assassins more 
fiendishly malignant in spirit than they actually were. 
Thus Ferdinand, in the Duchess of Malfy, is the coucep- 
tion formed by an honest, deep-though ted Englishman 
of an Italian duke and politician, who had been educated 
in those maxims of policy which were generalized by 
Machiavelli. Webster makes him a devil, but a devil 
with a soul to be damned. The Duchess, his sister, is 
discovered to be secretly married to her steward ; and in 
connection with his brother, the Cardinal, the Duke not 
only resolves on her death, but devises a series of pre- 
liminary mealal torments to madden aad break down her 
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prond spirit The first is an esbibition of wax figures, 
representing her husband and children as they appeared 
in death. Then comes a dance of madmen, with dismal 
howls and songs and speeches. Then a tomb-maker 
whose talk is of the oharnel-house, and who taunts her 
with her morlality. She interrupla his insulting homily 
with ihe exclamation, " Am I not thy Duchess ? " 
" Thou art," he scornfully replies, " some great woman 
sore, for riot begins to sit on thy forehead (clad in gray 
hairs) twenty years sooner than oa a merry milkmaid's. 
Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse should he forced 
to take up her lodging hi a cat's ear ; a little infant that 
breeds its teeth, should it lie with thee, would cry out, 
as if thou wert tlie more unquiet bedfellow." This 
mockery only brings from her firm spirit the proud 
aBsertion, "I am Duchess of Malfy still," Indeed, 
her mind becomes clearer and calmer as .the tor- 
tures proceed. At first she had imprecated curses 
on her brothers, and cried, 



But now, when the executioners appear, whcr 
dirge is sung, containing those tremcudous lines, 

" Of whnt Id 't fuols make snuli vsiu keeping V 
Sin their oonoepUon, llioir birtli woepUig, 
Their lifa a, gciicrnl mist I'f error, 
Their dontli ti hidoous Btomi of terror," — 



^ 



r 
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vhen fill that malice could suggest for her torment has | 
been expended and the ruffians who have been sent to 
mardcr her approach to do their office, her attitude la 
that of quiet dignity, forgetful of her own sufFeringa, 
solicitous for others. Her attendant, Cariola, screams 
out, 

" Hence, villain?, tymnta, tnurdorors, sIbeI 
What will you do with my lady ? Call for help. 

" Ducktta. To whom, — to our next neighbors ? 
Thay are mnd folks. 

"Bosnia. Remove tlintnoise. 

■'DurJtesi. FnrBwcll. Cariola. 
In my kst will I haro not ranch to give; 
A many hnngry gnflsts have fed upon me; 
Thine will be a poor reversion. 

" Oiriula. I will die with her. 

" Daeheii. I pmy thee, look thou giv'et my little boy 
Soma syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Sny hor prayera ore she sleep. Now what you please : 
What death? 

" Botola. Strangling ; lioro are your Exocnlioaera, 

" Dachtu. Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pnll down heaven upon me: 
Yet stay, heoven-gutoa are not so highly arched 
As princes' poliUNesj they tint enter there 
Mast go upon their knees. Come, violent death. 
Serve for raandrngora to make me sleep. 
Go, tell my brothers ; when I am luld out, 
Thay tliaii mny feed in quiaL*' 
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The strange, nneartlily stupor which precedes the 
remorBe of Ferdinand for her murder is true to nature, 
and especially his nature. Bosnia, pointing to the dead 
body of the Ducliess, says» 

" Fix your eye hero. 

" feiit Constnntly. 

" Botola. Do yon not weep 7 

Oliar sina only speak ; mnrther shrieks oul: 
Thtt element of water moistens the eartb, 
Bnt blood flies upwards and bedena the beavang. 

"Ferd. Cover her faoe; mine eyes duzzla : 
She died young. 

" Soiola. I think tiot bo; ber infelicity 

Seemed to baTS years too many. 

"Fa^. She and I were twins: 

And should I die this initant, I had lived 
Eei time to a minute." 

We have sMd that Webster's peculiarity is the te- 
nacity of his hold on the mental and moral constitution 
of his characters. We know of their appetites and pas- 
sions only hy the effects of these on their souls. He has 
properly no sensuousness. Thua in The While Devil, 
his other great tragedy, the events proceed from the 
passion of Brachiano for Vittoria Corombona, — a pas- 
sion 80 intense as to lead one to order the murder of 
bis wife, and the other the murder of her husband. If 
either Fletcher or Ford hnd attempted the subject, the 
sensual and emotional motives to the crime would have 



^ 
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a represented with overpowering force, and expressed 
I in the most alluring imager, so tLat wickedness would 
I bave been almost resolved into weakness ; hut Webster 
I lifts the wickedness at once from tlie region of the 

es into tha region of the soul, exhibits its resulla in 
I Bpirilual depravity, and showa the salaaic energy of pur- 
T pose which may spring from the ruina of the moral will. 
I There is nothing lovable in Vittoria ; she seems, indeed, 
\ almost without sensations ; and the afieclion between 

and Braebiano ia simply the magnetic altraction. 
[ which one evil spirit has for another evil spirit. Fran- 

j, the brother of Brachiano'a wife, says to him ; — 

" TliQu hast a wifo, onr Bister : would I hnd given 
Both ber vliito handB to death, bound und locked Toat 
In her last wuiding-sheat, when I gave ihoe 



This is the Iimguage of the intensest passion, but aa 
applied to the adulterous lover of Viltoria it seems little 
more than the utterance of reasonable regret ; for devil 
only can truly mate with devil, and Vittoria is Brachi- 
ino'g real " affinity." 
The moral coufusion they produce by their deeds ia 
Ffith more than Webster's asaal steadiness of 
I nerve and clearness of vision. The evil they inflict is 
luse of evil ia others ; the passion which leads to 
murder rousi-s the fiercer passion which aches for ven- 
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geance ; and at last, wlien (he avengers of crime Iiave 
become morally as bad as the criminals, they are all 
involved in a common dealruction. Viltoria iB probably 
Webster's most powerful delineation. Bold, bad, proud, 
glittering in her baleful beauty, strong in that evil cour- 
age which shrinks from crime as little as from danger, 
she meets her murderers with the same self-reliant 
scorn with whith she met her judges. " Kill her attend- 
ant first," exclaims one of them. 

" Flllorio, Yoo ahull not kill her first; boliold iny breast: 
1 will be waitod ou in death i 107 BOrvaut 
Shall never go befCFra me. 

" Giaparo. Aro j-oa so bravE? 

" PiUoria. Tes, I shall welcome deutb, 
As princes do Boma great Qmbaasailors ; 
i '11 meet thy weapon hulf-wcy. 

" LodmUo. Strike, strike. 

With a Joint motion. 

" Vitloria. 'T was a munly blDWi 

The nest thou giv'st, murilor some auckiog infant, 
And then tbon wilt be rnmons." 

Webster tells us, in the Preface to The Wliite 
Devil, that he docs not " write with a goose-quitl 
winged with two feathers " ; and also hints that the play 
failed in represeDtaliou through its being acted in win- 
ter in "an open and black theatre," and because it 
wanted " a full and understanding auditory." " Since 
that time," he sagtfy add^, " I have noted most of the 
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people that (. 



J the playhouse resemble those ig-l 
isiting stalioaers' ehops, their 



nornnt asses who, i 
not to inquire for good books, bat new hooka." And 
then comcB (he ever-recurring wail of ihe playwright, 
Elizabethan &s well as Georgiun, respecting the taste 
of audiences. "Should a man," he says, "present to 
such an auditory the most sententiouB tragedy that ever 
was written, ohaervirg all the critical laws, as height of 
style and gravity of person, enrich it with the senten- 
tious chorus, and, as it were, enliven death iu the pas- 
Konate and weighty Nuntius ; yet after all this divine 
rapture, dura inessoriim ilia, the breath that comes 
from the uncapahle multitude is able lo poison it," 

Of all the contemporaries of Shakespeare, Webster is 
the most Shakespearian. His genius was not only 
influenced by its contact with one side of Shakespeare's 
many-sided mind, but the tragedies we have heen con- 
sidering abound in espressions and situations either 
suggested by or directly copied from the tragedies of 
hitn he look for his model. Yet he seems to have had 
no conception of the superiority of Shakespeare to all 
other dramaiiala ; and in his Preface to The While 
Devil, after speaking of the " full and heightened style 
of Master Chapman, tlie labored and understanding 
worka of Master Jonaon, the no less worthy comjiosures 
of the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont and 
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Master Fletcher," he adda his approval, "without 
wrong last to be named," of "the right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakespeare, Master Dek- 
kar, and Master Heywood." Thia is not half ao felici- 
tous a classiB cation as would be made by a critic of our 
century, who should speak of the " right happy and 
copious industry " of Master Goethe, Master Dickens, 
and Master 6. F. K. James. 

Webster's reference, however, to " the full and 
heightened style of Master Chapman " is more appro- 
priate ; for no writer of that age impresses us more by 
a certain rnde heroic height of character than George 
Chapman, Bom in 1559, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, he seems, on his first entrance into 
London life, to have acquired the patronage of the 
noble, and the friendship of all who valued genius and 
scholarship. He was among the few men whom Ben 
Jonson said he loved. His greatest performance, and it 
was a gigantic one, was his translation of Homer, which, 
ia spite of obvious faults, excels all other translations in 
the power to rouse and lift and inflame the mind. 
Some eminent painter, we believe Barry, said that, 
when he went into the street after reading it, men 
1 feet high. Pope averred that the transla- 
tion of the Iliad might be supposed to have been written 
by Homer before he arrived at years of discretion ; and 
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Coleridge declares the verBion of tlie Odyssey to be as 
truly an original poem as the Faery Queeti. Chapmaa 
hiiOBelf evidently Ihought that he was ihe first transla- 
tor who had bees admitted into intimate relations with 
Homer's soul, and who had caught by direct contact the 
sacred fury of his inspiration. He says finely of those 
who had attempted the work in other languages : — 



" Thej fuiled to sefLCch his deep and treofurous heart. 
Ttio eanae »ns, ainCE tliey wanted the fit key 
or Nature, in tlieir ilownriglit strength or art, 
With Poosy to cpon Poesy." 



Chapman was also a voluminous dramatist, and of 
many comedies and tragedies some sixteen were printed. 
It is to be feared that the last twenty years of hia long 
and honorable life were passed in a desperate straggle 
for the means of subsistence. But his ideas of the 
dignity of his art were so inwoven into his character 
that he probably met calamity bravely. Poesy he early 
professed to prefer above all worldly wisdom, being 
composed, in his own words, of the " sinews and souls 
of all learning, wisdom, and truth." "We have exam- 
ple sacred enough," he said, " that true Poesy's humil- 
ity, poverty, and contempt are badges of divinity, not 
vanity. Bray then, and hark against it, ye wolf-faced 
worldlings, that nothing but riches, honors, and m^is- 
tracy " can content. " I (for my part) shall ever 
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eiSteem it much more manlj and sacred, in tl 

and pious stndy, to sit tmlli I sink into mj grave, than 

shine in your vainglorious bubbles imd impieties ; all 
your poor policies, wisdoms, and ibeir trapping;, at i 
more valtiing than a musty nuL" These sentimen 
were probably fresh in his heart when, i 
friendless and poor, at the age of Beveoty-five, he died. '■ 
Anthony Wood describes him as " a person of moat 
reverend aspect, religious aud temperate ; qualities," he 
spitefully adds, " rarely meeting iu a poet." 

Chapman was a man with great elements in his 
nature, which were so imperfectly harmonized that 
what he was found but a stuttering expression in what 
he wrote and did. There were gaps in bis mind ; or, 
to use Victor Hugo's image, " hia intellect was a 
book with some leaves torn out." His force, great aj it 
was, was that of an Ajax, rather than that of an 
Achilles. Few dramatists of the time afibrd nobler 
passages of description and reflection. Few are wber, 
deeper, manlier in their strain of thinking. But when 
we turn to the dramas &om which these grand things 
have been detached, we lind extravagance, confusion, 
huge thoughts lying in helpless beoi>3, sublimity in 
parts conducing to no general effect of sublimity, the 
movement lagging and imwieldy, and the plot urged on 
to the catastrophe by incoherent expedients. His 
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imagination partook of tLe incompleteness of his m- 
tellecL Strong enougli to clothe the ideas aod emotions 
of a common poet, it was plainly inadequate to embody 
the vast, hidf-formcd conceptions which gasped for ex.- 
pressioD in his soul in its momenls of poetic exaltation. 
Oflen we feel his meaning, rather than apprehend it. 
The imagery haa the indefinitencss of distant ohjccfs 
Been by moonlight. There are whole passages in his 
works in whiuh be aeema engaged in expressing Chap- 
man to Chapman, like the deaf egotist who only placed 
his trumpet to his ear when he himself talked. 

This criticism applies more particularly to his trage- 
dies, and lo his expression of great sentiments and 
passions. His comedies, thotigh over-informed with 
thought, reveal him lo us as a singularly sharp, shrewd, 
and somewhat cynical observer, sparkling with worldly 
wisdom, and not deficient in airiness any more tban wit. 
Uazlitt, we believe, was the first to notice that Monsieur 
D'Olive, in the comedy of that name, is " the undoubted 
prototype of that light, flippant, gay, and infinitely de- 
lightful class of character, of the professed men of wit 
and pleasure about town, which wo have iu such perfec- 
tion in Wycherley and Congrcve, such as Sparkish, Wit- 
would, Petulant, &c, both in the senliments and the 
style of writing " 5 and Tliarsalio in The Widow's 
Tears, and Ludovico in May-Day, have the hard im- 
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pudence and cynical distrust of virtue, the arrogant and 
glorjiog self-unrighteoasness, that distinguish another 
class of charaetera which the dramatists of the age of 
Charles and Anne were unwearied in providing with 
insolence and repartees. Occasionally we have a jest 
which Falstaff would not disown. Thus in May-Day, 
when Cuthhert, a barber, approaches Quialiliano, to 
gel, if possible, " cerfaiu odd crowns " the latter owea 
him, Quintiliano says, " I think thou 'rt newly mar- 
ried ? " "I am indeed, sir," is the reply. " I thought 
so ; keup oa Ihy hat, man, 't will be the less perceived." 
Chapmim, in his comedies generally, shows a. kind of 
philosophical contempt for woman, as a frailer and flim- 
sier, if fairer, creature than man, and he suslains his 
bad judgment with infinite ingenuity of wilful wit and 
penetration of ungracious analysis. In The "Widow's 
Tears this unpoetic infidelity to the sex pervades the 
whole plot and sentiments, as well as gives edge lo many 
an incisive sarcasm. " My sense," says Tharsalio, " tells 
mo how short-lived widows' tears are, that their wee[K 
ing ia in truth but laughing under a mask, that they 
mourn in their gowns and laugh in their sleeves ; oU 
of which I believe as a Delphian oracle, and am re- 
solved to burn in that faith." " He," says Lodovico, 
in May-Day, — he " that holds religious and sacred 
thought of a woman, he that holds so reverent a respect 
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to her lliat he will not touch her but wilh a kist band 
and a timorous heart, he that adores her like his god- 
dess, let him he sure she will shun him like her slave. 
.... Whereaa nature made " women " but half foola, 
we make 'em all fool: and this is our palpable flattery 
of them, where they bad rather have plain dealing," 
In all Chapman's comic writing there ig something of 
Ben Jonaon's mental self-assertion and disdainful glee 
in his own superiority lo the weakness he satirizes. 

In passing from a comedy like May-Day to a tr^edy 
like Bussy D'Ambois, we find some difficulty in recog- 
nizing the features of the same nature, Bussy D'Am- 
bois represents a mind not so much in creation as in 
eruption, belching forth emoke, ashes, and clones, do 
less than fiame. Pope speaks of it as full of fustian ; 
but fustian is rant in the words when (here is no con'e- 
sponding rant in the soul, whilst Chapman's tragedy, 
like Marlowe's Tamburlaine, indicates a greater swell 
in the thoughts and passions of his characters than in 
their expression. The poetry is to Shakespeare's what 
gold ore is to gold. Veins and lumps of the precious 
metal gleam on the eye from the duller substance in 
which it is imbedded. Here are Bpecimeos ; — 

"MnniantorchioniemOitiBindi idrenm 
Bvtofa Aadoa, eamnied with bII lib subntance; 
And 09 great seamen, using all their waalth 
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And KkQls in Neptime'e deep invisible paths, 

In tall ehip9 richly built and ribbed witli bmsa, 

To put tt girdle round about the world, 

When tboy havo doiw it Icoming near their haven) 

Are fain to give a. wmning piece, and call 

A pooc stnifod fiBhemiiui, thnt never past 

HiB conntrj'a eight, to watt and guide them in: 

So when wo wander furtheet through the waves 

O/gUuty glory and Ihe gai/i of Hale, 

Topped with a!l titlw, upreoding nil our roachos, 

As if each private aim would sphere the oarth, 

Wa maBl to Virtue for her guide resort, 

Or we ahnJl ahipwreck in our aafeat port." 

All places are contained. Hia words and looks 
Are like the Saahce and the bolts of Jove ; 
His deeds inimitable, tiki Iht tea 
TTiof ahull iliU as il ijiu, and leaves no tracks, 
Iforprinit of precedent Jar mean laen'i acli." 

"HiB great heart will not down: 'tis like the sea, 
That pnrtly by his own internal boat. 
Partly the Etais' daDy and nightly motion, 
Their heat and light, and partly of the place 
The divem rrnmes, but chiefly by the moon 
Bristled with Eurgaa, never will be won, 
(Ko, not when Ih' hearts of all those powers are bars 
To make retreat into his aettlod home, 
Till he be crowned with his own quiet foam." 

" Now, all je peaocM regents of tho night, 
Silently ghding exhalations, 



LanffniAmg vnnda, avd m-armuring falls of unltTt, 
Saibiesi ofkcarl, nnd ominova lecureiuti, 
Enckaatiiienli, dead iltrpa, nil tbe friends of rest 
That ever wronght npon the life of man 
Extood yoar ntmoBt strongtha ; wid tliis chaimed hOQi 
Fix like the centw." 

"ThareUOne 
That wakes above, irbose eye no Bleep can bind: 
He leeB throagh doon ani darkness and our thooghts." 

" 0, the dangeroQs slegs 
Sin lays aboat ds I and the tynamj 
He exeTcisos when he hath expngned; 
Like to tho horror of a winter's thunder, 
Miiod with B gushing storm, that suffer nothing 
To Btir nbrond on enrth but thcLr ovm rBKas, 
Is sin, when it hath gathered head above us." 

** Terror of darkness ! thou Idng of flames I 
That with thy mosla.footed horse doth strika 
The clear light out of crystal, on dark earth, 
And hnil'st Instinctive fire about the world, 
Wake, wake, tlie drowsy and enchanted night, 
That sleeps with dead eyes In tliis heavy riddle : 
thon great prince of shades, where never son 
Slicks his far-darted beams, whose eyes are mado 
To shine in darkness, and see ever beat 
Where men are blindest! open now the heart 
Of thy abashed oracle, that for feor 
Of some ill it inclndes would feign lie hid, 
And rise than with it in thy greater light." 

It 13 harctlj poaaible to read Ciiapmaa's gerious v( 
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without feeling that lie had in him the elemcnta of a 
great nature, and that he was a magniGcent specimen 
of what 13 called " irregular genius." And one of his 
poems, the dedicalioa of his- translation of th'e Biad to 
Prince Henry, is of so noble a strain, and from so high 
a mood, that, while borne along with its rapture, we aro 
tempted to place him in the first rank of poets and of 
men. You can feci and hear the throbs of the grand 
old poet's heart in such lines as these : — 

" 0, 'tia wondraiis mnuli, 
Thongli nothing priiBil, tliat the right virtuoua tonch 
Of H woU-writton inul to yirtne moves ; 
Nor havo wB Bonis to pnrposB, if their lovefl 
Of fitting objootB he not so inflnmed. 
How much were than tliis kingdom's miiin Eonl maimed. 
To want this groat inflamcr of nil power? 
Tlrnt move in bniniiQ bouIb. 

Tlirongh all the pomp of kinj^doms stLtl be ehines, 
And gmceth all his grsFaiH. 

A princB'B stntne, or in marble cnrved, 

Or steel, or gold, and slirlned, to bo preserved, 

Aloft on plUarB and pynunidea, 

Time into lowest ruins may depress ; 

But draim milh alt his virttiei in learned verse. 

Fame linfl ruauad Ihem an MiiAim'i Ktarie, 

TIU gravel gaip mih Aeir btattt, and dead mun rile." 
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TTTE have Been, in what has been already said of 
' ' the intellectiial habits of the Elizabethan dram- 
atlsts, that it was a common practice for two, three, 
four, and BOmetimes five writers to co-operate in the 
production of one play. Thus Dekkar and Webster 
were partners in writing Nortliwai-d Hoe I and West- 
ward Hoe! Ben Jonson, Marston, and Chapman in 
writing Eastward Hoe I Drayton, Middleton, Dekkar, 
Webster, and Munday, in writing The Two Harpies. 
In ihe case of Webster and Dekkar, this union was 
evidently formed fi'oin a mutual belief that the som- 
bre mind of the one was unsuited to the treatment 
of certain scenea and characters which were exactly 
in harmony with the sunny genius of the oilier ; 
but the alliance was often brought about by the de- 
mand of theatre-managers for a new play at a short 
notice, in which case the dramatist who had the job 
hurriedly sketched the plan, and then applied to bis 
brother playwrights to lake shares in the eoterpriae, 
payable in daily or weekly instalments of mirth or 
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passion. But there were two writers of the period, 
twins in genius, and bound together by more than 
brotlierly affection, whose hterary union was so much 
closer than the occaaional combinations of other dram- 
atists, that it is now diiGcult to diesociate, In the pubhc 
mind, Francis Beaumont from John Fletcher, or even 
to change the order of their names, though it can easily 
be proved that the firm of Beaumont and Fletcher owes 
by far the greater portion of its capital to the teeming 
brain of the second partner. 

The materials for their biographies are scanty. Beau- 
mont was the son of a judge, was bom about the year 
158(5, resided a ehort period at Oxford, but left without 
taking a degree, and, at the age of fifteen, was entered a 
member of the Inner Temple. Fletcher, the son of 
the " courtly and comely " Bishop Fletcher, was born 
in December, 1579, and was educated at Cambridge, but 
eeems to have been designed for no profession. At what 
Ume and under what circumstances the poets met we 
hav£ no record. The probability is, that, as both were 
esteemed by Ben Jonsan, it was he who brought them 
together. It is more than probable that Fletcher, the 
elder of the two, had written for the theatres before his 
acquaintance witli Beaumont began ; and that in The 
Womaa-IIiiter and in Thierry and Theodoret he had 
proved Lis ability both as a comic and as a tragic dra- 
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matiat before Beaumont had thought of dramatic compo- 
sition. When they did meet, they found, in Aubrey's 
words, a " wonderful consimility of phansy " between 
them, which resulted. in an exceeding "dearnesse of 
friendship" ; and the old antiquary adds : " They lived 
together on the Banke side, not far from the playhouse, 
both bachelors, lay together," and " had the same 
cloths and cloak" between thera. Their first joint 
composition was the tragi-comedy of Pbilaster, pro- 
duced about the year 1608 ; and we may suppose that 
this community of goods as well as thoughts continued 
until 1G13, when Beaumont was married, aud that the 
iriendship remained uubroken till it was broken in 1616 
by Beaumont's death. Fletcher lived until August, 
1625, at which time he was suddenly cut off by the 
plague, iu his forty-sixth year. 

In regard to the question as to Beaumont's share in 
the authorship of the fifty-two plays which go under 
the name of Beaumont and Fletcher, let us first quote 
the indignant doggerel which Sir Aaton Cokaiue ad- 
dressed to the publisher of the first edition, in 16i7: — 

" BcanmoHt of tliose many writ in fow; 
And MufEingor in other fev: tho main 
Being EOlo iesues of snoet Fletcliei'B bmia. 
But hon- came I, yoa ask, ao much to know? 
Fletcher's chief bosom-friend iiifonnod ma bo." 
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This gives no information touching the epecial playa 
which Beaumout assisted in producing. None of 
them were published as jsiot productions during his life, 
and only three during the nine or ten years that 
Fletcher survived him. Of the My-two dramas in the 
collection, My were written in the eighteea years 
which elapsed between 1607 and IG25. During the 
first years of their partnership neither seemed to be 
dependent on the stage for support ; and it is almost cer- 
tain tliat Beaumout's income continued lo be adequate 
to his wanta, and that his pen was never spurred into 
action by poverty. The result was that the earlier 
dramas were composeii more slowly and carefully than 
the later. A year elapsed between the production of 
their first joint play, Philaster, in 1608, and the Maid's 
Tragedy, in 1609. In 1610 Fletcher alone brought out 
Ttie Faithful Shepherdess. In 1611, A King and No 
King and the Knight of the Burning Pestle were acted. 
These five dramas — one eiclusively by Fletcher, the 
others joint productions — are commonly ranked aa 
their best works, and are considered to include all the 
capacities of their genius. If we suppose that after 
1611 they wrote two plays a year, we have fifteen as 
the numl>er produced up lo the period of Beaumont's 
death, leaving thirty -five which were wrillen by. 
Fletcher alone in nine years. We do not think that 
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Beaumont's hand can be traced in more ihan fifteen of 
the ploi^a, or that it is predominant in more than six. 

With individual differencea as to mind and tempera- 
ment, these dramatists had some general cLaraeteristica 
in common. They agreed in being tainted ivitb the 
fashionable slavishness and fashionable immorality of 
the court of James. They believed in the divine right 
of kings as piously as any bishop, and they violated all 
the decencies of life as recklessly as any courtier, The 
impurity of Beaumont, however, seems the result of 
elaborate thinking, thai of Fletcher the running over 
of heedless animal spirits. They agreed also in certain 
leading dramatic conceptions and types of character; 
and Ihey agreed, in regard to the morality of their 
plays, in subordinating their consciences to their au- 
diences. But the mind of Beaumont was as slow, solid, 
and painstaking as his associate's was rapid, mercurial, 
and inventive. The tradition runs that his chief busi- 
ness was to correct the overflowings of Fletcher's fancy, 
and hold its volatile creativeness in check. Everyhody 
of that age commended his judgment, and even Ben 
Jonson is said to have consulted him in regard to hia 
plots. The plays in which he had a main hand exhibit 
a firmer hold upon character, a more orderly disposition 
of the incidents, and greater symmetry in the construc- 
tion, than the others. His verse is also simpler, 
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sweeter, more voluble, than Fletcher's, witli few of the 
latter'e doublu and triijle endings and harsh pausea. 
Take, for esainple, the passage iu which Philaster re- 
counts Ilia meeting witb Bellario : — 

" HanUng tto bnck, 
I fonod lii'm sittisg by a fountain's siilo, 
Of whlcli he borrowed aome to qnench liis tiiirat, 
And paid tha nymph again as tauch In teoia. 
A garlimd lay him by, made by himself 
Of mtiny sevcml flowors brad in tho valo, 
Stuck in that myatic order that the rareness 
Delighted me ; but erer vhea hs turned 
His tender eyea upon 'em he would weep, . 
Ab if lie meant to moke 'em grow agiuu." 

Now contrast this with a cliaractedstic passage from 
Fletcher : — 

" All shsJt be right again ; and, oa a pins. 
Bent from Oiitn, by a sweeping tempeit, 
Jointed again. Bad made a nifiat, deSea 
Those mging winds that split him ; so will I 
Fiec«d to my neTer-Eoiling strength and fortuoe, 
Steer through these swelling dangers, plough tboir prides up. 
And bear litB thnnder throngh their londost tompeata." 

Beaumont also, though his general temperament was 
Dot so poetical as his partner's, bad a vein of poetry 
in him, which was superior in qnalily and depth to 
Fletcher's, though sooner exhausted. Beaumont, we 
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^H tiiink it vt&s, wlio conceived that beuuliful type oCjl 
I womauLood of which Bellario in PLUaster, Panihca iql 

A King and No KiDg, and Viola ia The Coxcomb, are:l 
perhaps (he most esquisile embodiments, and which aisofl 
appears, somewhat dissolved in sentimentality, i 
pasia in The Maid'a Tragedy. It is true that Sha!iQ-l 
apeare had already represented this type of character I 
with even more force and purity in his Viola; but still 
Beaumont's mind appears to have penetrated to ita ideal 
Bourcea, and not to have copied from his greater con- 
temporary. Beaumont could only repeat it under other 1 
nes, after its first embodiment in Bellario ; but it was I 
too delicate and elusive for Fletcher even to repeat, and I 
it never appears in the dramas he wrote after Beau- 1 
mout's death. Fletcher has given us many examplestj 
of womanly virtue, devotion, and h 

^ad trick of disconnecting virtue from modesty, and ths ■ 
talk of bis best and noblest women is often such as 1 
would scare womankind from any theatre of the present I 
day. Beaumont alone could combine feminine inno- I 
cence with feminine power, the most ethereal softness I 
and sweetness with martyr-hke heroism, knowledge of I 
good with ignorance of evil, and invest the whole repr»-.'l 
sentation with a visionary charm, so that it affects us i 
Pauthea did Arbaces : - 
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Nor beautiful ; tbeae words express her not j 
They say her looks have sotaetluDg excellent, 
That waata a came." 

Fletcher could not, we think, have written Bellario'B 
account of ber love for Philaster, aa it runs in Beaa- 
mont'a limpid verae ; — 

" My father oft would apeak 
Yoor worth and virCne ; and aa I did grow 
More and more appreliensivo, I did thirst 
To aes the roan so praised. Bat yet all this 
Waa but a maiden-longiag, to be lost 
As aooD aa found ; till, Bitting in my window, 
Printing my thonghta in lawn, I saw a god, 
1 thought, (but it was you,) Onlar our gatos; 

' My blood flew out and back again, as fast 
Aa I had puffed it fortti and aucked it In 
Like breath; than was 1 called away in haats 
To cntBrtain you. Kever was a man, 
Hoavsd from a sheep-cote to a acoptro, raised 
So high in thoughts as L Ton left a kias 
Upon these lipa then, wliich I mean to keep 
From ynn forever i I did hear yon talk, 
FBI nboie singing. ARoc you weni gone, 
1 grew acqnaintfld witti my heart, and searched 
Whatatiirodit bo: alas, I found it Ioto ! " 

With this superior fineness of perception, Beaumont 
also excelled his associate in Bolid humor. The chief 
proof of this is to be found in hh delineations, in 
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The Knight of the Burning Pestle, of the London citi- 
zen and his wife. These have a geniality, richness, and 
racinesa, a closeness to nature and to fact, unexcelled by 
any contemporarj pictures of Elizabcthaji manners and 
character, not escepting even Ben Jonson's. A more 
extravagaut, but hardly less delicious, example of Beau- 
mont's humor is his character of Bessus, in A King and 
No King, — a braggart whoee cowardice is sustained by 
assurance so indomitable as to wear the aspect of cour- 
age ; one who is too base to feel insult, who cannot be 
kicked out of Lis chirping self-esteem, but presents aa 
cheerful a countenance to infamy as to honor. 

After, however, awarding to Beaumont all that be can 
properly claim, he must still be placed below Fletcher, 
not merely in fertility, but in force and variety of genius. 
Of Fletcher, indeed, it is difficult to convey an adequate 
idea, without running into some of his own extrava- 
gance, and without quoting passages which would shock 
all modern notions of decency. He most assuredly was 
not a great man nor a great poet. He lacked eerious- 
neas, depth, purpose, principle, imaginative closeness of 
conception, imaginative condensation of espression. He 
Baw everything at one remove from its soul and essence, 
and must be ranked witli poets of the second class. 
But no other poet ever hud such furious animal spirits, 
& keener sense of enjoyment, a more perfect s 
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rnent to whatever was uppermost ia his mind at the mo- 
ment. There was no conscience ia his rakish and disso- 
lute nature. Nothing in him — wil, humor, fancy, appe- 
tile, sentiment, passion, knowledge of life, knowledge of 
hooks, all his good and all Jiis had thoughts — met any 
impediment of taste or principle when rushing into ex- 
pression. His eyes flash, his cheeks glow, as he writes ; 
his air is hurried and eager; the blood that tingles and 
throbs in his veins flushes his words ; and will and judg- 
ment, taken captive, follow with reluctant steps and half- 
averted faces the perilous lead of the passions they 
should direct As there was no reserve in him, there 
was no reserved power. Rich as were the elements 
of his nutore, they were never thoroughly organized in 
intellectual character ; and as no presiding personality 
regulated the activity of hiB mind, he seems hardly to 
be morally responsible for the excesses into which he 
was impelled. Composition, indeed, sets his brain in a 
whirl. He sometimes writes as if inspired by a satyr ; 
he somelimes writes as if inspired by a seraph ; but 
neither satyr nor seraph had any hold on his individual- 
ity, and neither could put fetters on his caprice. There 
is the same gusto in his indecencies as in his refine- 
ments. Though an Englishman, he has no morality, 
except that morality which is connected wilb generous 
iuslmcts, or which is awakened by the sense of beauty. 
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Though the 3on of a. bishop, he hsid do religion, except 
Ihat religion which coneiats in an alternate worship of 
Venus, Baccbna, and Mara. An incurable mental and 
moral levity ia the characteristic of his writings, — a 
levity which has its source in an intoxication of the 
fioul through an escoss of feeling and sensation, and 
which 19 moral or immoral, sentimental or sensual, ac- 
cording to the impulse or temptatiuD of the moment. 

This giddiness of soul, in which decorum is ignored 
rather than denied, is most brilliantly and buoyantly 
exhibited in his comedies. In The Chances, The Span- 
ish Curate, The Custom of the Country, Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, The Wild-Goose Chase, and especially 
in Monsieur Thomas and The Little French Lawyer, 
we see the comic muse emancipated from all restraint, 
—loose, free-spoken, sportive, sparkling, indeed almost 
madly merry. It is not so much any quotable speci- 
mens of wit and humor as it is the all-animating spirit 
of frolic and mischief, which gives to these comedies 
their droll, equivocal power to please. lo Fletcher's 
serious plays the same levity is displayed in pushing 
sentiment and passion altogether beyond the bounds of 
character j and the volatile fancy which, in his comedy, 
riots in fun, in his tragedy riots In blood. What lifts 
both into a poetic region is Ibe tone of romantic heroism 
by which they are almost equally chiu-acteriaed. His 
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coxcombs and proSigates, aa well as hU conquerors and 
beroes, are all intrepid. Thej do not rate tbeir lives at 
a pin's fee, — tbe first in comparison with the gratifica- 
tion of a passing desire or caprice; the second, in com- 
parison with glory and honor. The peculiar life, in- 
deed, of Fletcher's characters consists in their being 
careless of life. Wholly absorbed in the feeling or 
object of the instant, their action is ecstatic action, and 
flashes on us in a succession of poetic surprises. This 
18 the great charm of Fletcher's plays ; this giida their 
groasaess, and has kept them alive. Tou find it in his 
Monsieur Thomas as well as in his delineation of Catsar. 
All tbe comic characters profess a sportive contempt for 
consequences, and startle us with unexpected audacities. 
Fear of disease, danger, or death never dissuades them 
from the rollicking action or expression of eccentricity 
and vice. Their concern is only for the free, wild, reck- 
less whim of the moment. Thus, in the play of The 
Sea Voyage, Julictta, enraged at the jeers of Tibalt and 
the master of tbe ship, exclmms: — 

"Why, alnves, 'lis in oar power to hang ye! " 

"Very likely," retorts the jovial Master, — 

■"Til In onr powers Ihon to he hanged, and scom ye 1 
This heroism of the blood, when it passes fr 
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instinct into some Eemblance of a principle, adopts the 
chivalroiis guise of honor. Honor, in Fletcher's ethical 
code, is the onl7 possible and admissible restraint on 
appetite and passion. Thus in the drama of The Cap- 
tMn, Juho, infatuated with the wicked Lelia, thinks of 
marrying her, and confesses to his friend Angelo that 
her bewitching and bewildering beanty has entirely 
maelered him. When she epeaks, he says : — 

" Then musio 
(Such as old Orpheus muds, that gave a soul 
To Bgad mountains, and made ragged beaata 
La; by their rages ; and tall trees, that knew 
No sound but tempests, to how down their branches. 
And hear, and wonder; and the sen, whose surges 
Shook their white beads in heaven, to be as midnight 
SHU and attentive) Eteals into Dur sonla 
So suddenly and strangely, that we are 
From that time no more ours, but vbat she pleases ! " 

Angelo admits the temptation, says he would be will- 
ing himself to sacrifice all his possessions, even his soul, 
to obtain her, but then adds : — 

" Tet methinks we should not dole away 
That that is something more than ours, onr honors; 
I wonld not hare thee marry her by no means." 

Again : Curio, in Love's Cure, when threatened by 
bis mistress with the loss of her affection if he fights 
her brother, replies that he would willingly give 
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his life, "rip every vein," to please her, yet still insists 
on his purpose. 

" Life l9 bnt a word, a almdow, a melting di 
Compered with esseatinl and etcmaJ b( 

In the playa of The Mad Lover, The Loyal Subject, 
Bondnca, and The False One, Fletcher attempts to por- 
tray this heroic elemeot, not as a mere Sash of cour^ 
agsouB inspiration, but as a solid element of character. 
He Btrmna his mind to the utmost, but the strain is too 
apparent There ia no calm, strong grasp of the theme. 
His heroes are generally too fond of vaunting them- 
selves, too declamatory, too screechy, too much like 
eiabodied speeches. In his own words, they carry "a 
dmm in their mouths " ; and what they say of them- 
selves would more properly and naturally come from 
others. Thus Momnon, in The Mad Lover, tells his 
prince, in apology for his roughness of behavior ; — 

" 1 know DO court but mmTlal, 
No oily langnftga bnt the shock of arms, 
Na dnlliancQ but with deatti, no lofty measures 
But weary and ead tuarclioE, cold imd hunger, 
'Lamms at midcigiit Valor's eelf would shako at ; 
Tet I Do'er Bhmalc Balls of consumhig wildfire, 
That licked man up like lightning, have I laughed at, 
And toas«d 'em back again, like children's triilea. 
Upon the edges uf my anDmioa' Bwordi 
I have toarchod like whirlwinds. Fury at this hand waiting, 
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Dealli nt my right, Fortnno my forlorn hope : 
I When I have grapplod with Destmction, 
■And tagged with puls-bced Bain, Night and Mischief 
to see a new da; break in blood." 

This is talk on stiits ; but it is still resounding talk, 
full of ardor and the impatient consciousness of personal 
prowesB. In the characterization of Csesar in The 
False One, the same feeling of individual supremacy 
is combined with a haughtier Belf-posseaaioa, as belitB 
a mightier and mora imperial bouI. We feel, through- 
out this play, that there is power in the mere presence 
of Caisar, and that his words derive their force from liia 
character. The very minds and hearts of the Egyp- 
tiaua crouch before him. He sways by disdaining them ; 
even his clemency ia allied to acorn. " Yoa have 
found," he aaya, ~ 

" Tou haTe found me mercifal in argning with je; 
Swords, hixagers, firea, deatraction of all natures, 
Danolighmeat of kingdoms, and whole mins, 
Aro wont to bo my oratoia." 

When they bring him the head of Pompey, whom 
they have slain for the purpose of propitiating him, his 
contempt for them breaka out in a noble tribute to hia 
great enemy. 

" Egyptians, dara ye think yonr highest pyramiiia. 
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Where yoar unworthy kings lie raked in ashes. 
Are mODiiments fit for him ? No, brood of Milns, 
Nothing can cover hia high fame but heaTen, 
No pynuoids set olf bis memoriea, 
But the eternal aubstnnce of hia grntttnaaa-, 
To which I leave mm." 

Wien he is besieged in the palace by the whole 
Egyptian army, he prepares, with hi3 few followers, to 
cat his way to his ships. Septiuuus, a wretch who has 
heen false to all parties, offers to show him safe means 
both of vengeance and escape. Gxsar's reply is one 
of the finest things in Fletcher. 

" Cffisar acorns 
To find his safety Ot revenge liis wronga 
Bo base a way, ot owe tlie means of life 
To Bnch a leprooB traitorl I have towered 
For victory like o falcon, in the clouds, 
Not digged for 't like a mole. Onr swords and caose 
Make way for us : and that it niay appear 
Vfe took a noble course, and hato base treason. 
Some soldiers that would merit Creaar'a fiivor 
Hang him on yonder turret, and then follow 
The lana tUs sword makes for yon." 

But perhaps the play in which the heroic and martial 
spirit is most dominant is tie tragedy of Bonduca ; and 
the address of Suetonius, the Soman general, to hia 
troops, as they prepare to close in battle with the Brit- 
ons, is in Fletcher's noblest vein of manliness and imagi- 
nation. 
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" And, gentlemen, to yon now ; 
To bid yon llgbt Ib necdleBB ; ye ate Komans, 
L The name will Qgbt itself. 



Go on in foil nj^nrence ; draw yoor swords 
As daring and as coniident as justice ; 
The gods of Boms fight for ye ; loud Puna mLs ye, 
Pitched on the topless Apenniue, and blows 
I To all the under-world, all nations, the seas, 
■.And onfrequented deserts where tho snow dwells; 
*' 'Wttkoiis the ruined monamentaj and there, 
Where nothing hat atflrnal death and sleep i». 
Informs agam tho dead bones witb yoar vh^ies. 
Go on, I say ; valiant and wise mle hearen, 
And all Ibe great aspects attend 'em. Do but blow 
Upon tliia enemy, wlio, but that we want foes, 

A lazy fog, before yoiir burning valors 

Tou 'U flud him fly to nothing. This is aU. 

Wa liavB swords, and are the sons of ancient Romans, 

EeiiB to their ondlesa valors: fight and conqnorl " 

The maxim bere laid down, that " Valiant and wise 
rule heaven," is much better, or worse, than Napoleon's, 
that " Providence 13 always on the side of the heaviest 
buttalioDs." 

It might be anpposed that the extreme susceptibility of 
Fletcher — the opennesa of his nature to all impressions, 
ludicrous, romantic, heroic, or indecent — would have 
made him a great delineator of the varieties of life and 
chai'acter. But the truth is, it made him Tersatile with- 
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out making him unlversaL lie wrote a greater num- 
ber of plays than Shakespeare, and he has between five 
and sis hundred names of characters ; but two or three 
plays of Shakespeare cover a wider extent of Jiuman 
life than all of Fletcher's. To compare them is like 
comparing a planet with & comet, — a comet whose 
nucleus is only a few hundred miles in diameter, though 
its nebulous appendage dames millions of leagues be- 
hind. Fletcher's susceptibility to the surfaces of things 
was almost unlimited ; his vital sympathy and iaward 
vision were confined to a few kinds of character and a 
few aspects of life. His variety is not variety of char- 
acter, but variety of incident and drcumstance. He 
contrives rather than creates ; and his contrivances, 
iDgenious and exhilarating as they are, cannot hide his 
constant repetition of a few types of human nature. 
These types he conceived by a process essentially differ- 
ent from Shakespeare's. Shakespeare individualized 
Glasses ; Fletcher generalized individuals. One of 
Shakespeare's characters includes a whole body of per- 
sons ; one of Fletcher's is simply an idealized individ- 
ual, and that often an exceptional individual. This 
individual, repeated in play after play, never covers so 
large a portion of humanity as Shakespeare's individual- 
ized class, which he disdains to repeat. But, more than 
this, the very faculties of Fletcher, — his wit, humor, 
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underBtanding, fency, imagination, — though we call 
them by the same words we use in nauung Shake- 
speare's, differ from Shakespeare's both in kind and 
degree. Shakespeare was a great and comprehensive 
man, whose faculties all partook of his general greatness. 
The man Fletcher was bo much smaller and narrower, 
and the materials on which bis faculties worked so much 
more limited, that we are fooled by words if, following 
the example of his contemporariea, we place any one 
of his qualities or faculties above or oa a level with 
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Keeping, then, in view the fact that the "\ nn ia the 
measure of the poet, let us glance for a moment at 
Fletcher's poetic faculty as distinguiahed &om his dra- 
matic. 

As a poet he is best judged, perhaps, hy his pastoral 
tragi-eomedy of The Faithful Shepherdess, the most 
elaborate and one of the earliest of his works. It 
failed on the stage, being, in his own phrase, " hissed to 
ashes " ; but the merits which the many-headed mon- 
Bter of the pit could not discern so enchanted Milton 
that they were vividly in his memory when he wrote 
Comus. The melody, the romantic sweetness of fan- 
cy, the luxuriant and luxurious descriptions of nature, 
and the true lyric inspiration, of large portions of this 
drama, are not more striking than the deliberate desecra- 
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lion of its beauty by the introduction of impure sentti 
ments aod imagea. TLe hoof-priDtB of unclGaa beasts 
are viaible all over Fletcher's pastoral paradise ; aad 
they are there by design. Why they are there is a 
qnestion which caa be answered only by pointing oat 
the primal defect of Fletcher's mind, which waa ao 
incapacity to conceive or represent goodness and inno- 
cence except aa the ideal opposites of evil and depravity, 
lie took depravity as the poBitive fact of life, and then 
framed &om fancy a kind of goodness out of its nega- 
tion. The result is, that, in the case of" The Faithful 
Shepherdess, Chloe and the Sullen Shepherd, the de- 
praved characters of the play, are the most natural and 
lifelike, while there is a sickliness and unreality in the 
very virtue of Amoret. It ia nol, therefore, as some 
critics suppose, the mere admission of vicious charac- 
ters into the play that gives it its toiot. Milton, whose 
conceptions both of good and evil were positive, and who 
represented them in their right spiritual relations, en- 
tirely avoidtd this error ia Comus, while he availed 
himself of much in The Faithful Shepherdess that is 
excellent. In Comus it is virtue which seems most real 
and permanent, and the vice and wickedness represented 
ia it do not mar the general impression of moral beauty 
left by the whole poem. But Fletcher, having no posi- 
tive ima^native conception of the good, and feeling for 
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depravity neither mental nor moral disgust, reverses 
this order. His vice is roliust and prominent ; his rir- 
tne is vague, characterless, and fantastic ; and though Iiis 
play has a formal moral, it has an essential impurity. 
But, if the general cflcct of the pastoral is uot beauti- 
ful, none can deny its beauty in parts, especially in the 
lyrical portions. "What Milton condescended to copy 
everybody must be delighted to applaud. But not 
merely iu The Faithful Shepherdess is this lyric genius 
ilisplayed. Scattered all over his plays are exquisite 
songs and short poems, representing almost every vari- 
ety of the poet's mood, and each perfect of its kind. 
As on example of the softness, sweetness, and melody 
of these we will quote the hymn to Yenus from The 
Mad Lover : — 

" divinoat fltarof lieavon, 

Tliou, in power above the Mven j 

Thou, Bwfiot kindiar of desires, 

Till tbsf grow to niQtuHl firaa; 

Thou, gontlB qnoan, tlmt art 

Corer af each wounded heart ; 

Thou, the fiiet and tto flnme ; 

ThoQ, in heaTDD, here, the sama; 

Thou, tho wooer and the wooed; 

Tbon, tho hanger and the food ; 

Thou, tho prayer and the prayed ; 

Thou, what ia or shall be saidi 

Thou, bUU yotug and golden tresaM, 

Hh]u ms by thy answer bleuid ! " 
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MASSDfGEB. 

Fletcher died in 1625, and tlie dramalist who buc- 
ceedeil him io popular esteem was a less fiery and 
ehuUient spirit, Philip Massinoeh. Maasinger, the 
son of a gentleman in the service of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, was bom in 1584, waa educated at Oxford, left 
the University witbout taking a degree, aad ahout the 
year 1606 went to London to seek his fortune as a 
dramatist. Here he worked ohscurely for some sixteen 
years ; the only thing we know about him being this, 
that in 1C14, in connection with Field and Daborne, he 
was a suppliant to old Manager Henslowe for five 
pounds to relieve him and them from the most pinching 
pecuniary distress. In 1G22 The Virgin Martyr, a play 
written in connection with Dekkar, was published, and 
from this period to his death, in IGiO, his most cele- 
brated dramas were produced. lie wrote tbiriy-aeven 
plays, twenty of which have perished. Eleven of them, 
in manuscript, were in the possession of a Mr. Warbur- 
ton, whose cook, desirous of saving what she considered 
better paper, used them in the kindling of fires and the 
bastiag of turkeys, and would doubtless have treated 
the manuscript of the Faery Queene and the Novum 
Organum in the same way had Providence seen fit to 
commit them to her master's custody. 

Maasinger's life seems to have been one long struggle 
with want. The price for a play in his tune ranged 
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from ten to twenty pounds ; if publiahed, the copyriglil 
brought from six to ten pounds more ; and the dedication 
fee was forty shillings. The income of a sucoesBful dram- 
atist, who wrote two or three plays a year, was about 
fifty pounds, equivalent to some twelve hundred dollars 
at the present time. But it is doubtful if even Fletcher 
could count on 6o large an income as this, as some of 
his plays failed in represent atioD, great master of the- 
atrical effect as he undoubtedly was. Massinger was 
always poor, and, by his own admission in one of his 
dedications, depended at times on the casual charily of 
patrona. Wlien poverty was not present, it seems to 
Lave been always in prospect He had a morbid vision 
of approaching calamities, as — 



" Cnwping billows 
Not got to shore yet." 



It is diificult to determine how far his popular prindplt 
in politics interfered with his success at the theatre. 
Fletcher's slavish political doctrines were perfectly 
atuted to the court of James and Charles. We are, 
says one of his characters, — 

" Wo are bnt snbjeeta, Uaxinins. ObediancB 
To whnt 13 doDB, Bud grierfbr wbat ia ill done, 
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1 the contrary, was as strong a Libt 
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as Hampden or Pym. The political and §ocial abuses 
of bis time found in bim an uncompromising satirist. 
Oppression in every form, whether of the poor by tha 
rich, or tbe subject by the king, provoked bis amiable 
nature into unwonted passion. In bis plays be fre- 
quently violates the keeping of character in order to in- 
trude bis own manly political sentiments and ideas. 
There are allusions in his dramas which, if they were 
taken by the audience, must have raised a storm of min- ' 
glod applause and hisses. Though more liberty seems 
to have been allowed to playwrights than to members 
of Parliament, Massinger sometimes found it difficult to 
get his plays licensed. In 1C31 the Master of the 
Bevels refused to license one of his pieces, on tbe 
ground that it contained " dangerous matter " ; and 
tbe dramatist had to pay the fee, while he lost all the 
results of his labor. In 1C38, ia the height of the dis- 
pute about ship-money, he wro<« a drama, now lost, 
called The King and tlie Subject. On looking it over, 
tbe Master of the Bevels was startled at coming upon 
the following passage : — 

" Moueys? wa '11 rniaB Hnpplies which way we plenae. 

And forco yau to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We '11 mnlct you as we shall think St. Tbo Cffisora 

In Roma were wise, aclinowledging no laws 

But what Iheir bwotiU did ntify; tlio wiTM 

And durigbtcra of the senatora buwing to 

Their vrills as deltloa." 
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The play was shown to King Charles, and he, mark- 
iag the obnoxious passage, wrote with his own hand : 
" This is too insolent, and to be changed." It is, how- 
ever, to be mentioned to his honor, that he allowed tho 
piece to he acted after the daring lines had been ex- 
punged. 

Massingcr's spirit, though sufficiently independent and 
aelf-reapectful, was as modest as Addisoa's. He cliid 
his friends when they placed him as a dramatist by the 
side of Beaumont and Fletcher. All the commendatory 
poems prefixed to his plays evince affection for the man 
as well as admiration for the genius. But tliere 19 a 
Strange absence of distinct memorials of his career ; and 
his death and burial, were in harmony with the loneli- 
ness of his life. We are told that, on the IGth of March, 
1G40, he went to bed, seemingly in good health, and was 
found dead in the morning. In the parish register of the 
Church of St. Saviour's, under the date of March 20, we 
read ; " 'Buried, Philip Masainger, a stranger." No 
stone indicates where in the churchyard he was laid. 
" His sepulchre," says Hartley Coleridge, " was like 
his life, obscure j like the nightingale he sung darkling, 
— it is to be feared like the nightingale of the fable, 
with his breast agmnst a tborn." 

Massinger possessed a large though not especial! 
poetic mind, and a temperament equable rather than 



energelic. He lacked strong paasions, vivid coi 
creative imagination. In reading him ne feel that tlie 
exulting, vigorous life of ihe drama of the age has 
begun to decay. But tbough lie lias been excelled by 
obscurer writers in special qualities of genius, he still 
attaches us by the harmony of hia powers, and the uni- 
formity of his excellence. The plot, style, and char- 
acters of one of hi9 dramas all conduce to a common 
interest Hia playa, indeed, are novels in dialogue. 
They rarely thrill, startle, or kindle ua, but, as Lamb 
says, " are read with composure and placid delight." 
The Bondman, The Picture, The Bashful Lover, The 
Eenegado, A Very Woman, The Emperor of the East, 
interest us specially as stories. The Duke of Milan, 
The Unnatural Combat, and The Fatal Dowry are his 
nearest approaches to the representation of passion, as 
distinguished from its description. The leading charac- 
ters in The City Madam and A New Way to pay Old 
Debts are delineated with more than common power, 
for they are embodiments of the author's hatred as 
well as of his genius. Massinger's life was such as to 
make him look with little favor on the creditor portion of 
the British people ; and when creditors were also op- 
pressors, he was roused to a pitch of indignation which In- 
spired bis conceptions of Luke and Sir Giles Overreach, 
style, though it does not evince a sbgle 
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great quality of the poet, has always charmed English 
readers by ita dignity, flexibility, elegance, clearaeee, 
and ease. His metre and rhythm Coleridge pronounces 
incomparably good. Still his verse, with all its merits, 
is smooth rather than melodious ; the thoughts are not 
born in miBic, but mechiuically aet to a tune ; and even 
its majestic flow is frequently purchased at the expense 
of dramatic closouess to character and passion. 

Though there is nothing in Massinger's plays, as 
there is in Fletcher's, indicating profligacy of mind and 
morals, they are even coarser in scenes ; for as Mnssin- 
. ger had none of Fletcber's wit and humor, he made his 
low and inferior characters, whether men or women, 
little better than beasts. As even his serious personagea 
UBB words and allusions which are now banished from 
all respectable books, we must suppose that decorum, as 
we understand it, was almost unknown in the time of 
James and Charles. Thus The Guardian, one of the 
moat mellifluous in diction and licentious in incident of 
all Masai nger's works, was acted at the court of Charles 
I., and acted, too, by order of the king, on Sunday, 
January 12, 1633. This coarseness is a deplorable blot 
on Massinger's plays ; but that it is to be referred to the 
manners of his time, and not to his own immorality, 
is proved by the fact that his vital sympathies were 
for virtue and justice, and that his genius never dia- 



played itself in hia representations of coarse depravity. 
As a man he seems to have had not merely elevated 
sentiment^ but strong religious feelings. If his anim- 
passioned spirit ever rose to fervor, (he fervor was 
moral i his best things are ethit^ally, as well as poetically 
the best ; and in leading him we often find passages 
like the following, which leap up from the prosaic level 
of hia diction as by an impulse of ecstasy : — 

" WhBn good men pnrBiia 
Tbe path miu-ked oat bj virtue, the blest sainta 
With juy look on it, and eeraphic luigalB 
Clap their celestial winga In lieaveiJ/ plandits." 

Virtue's sUewed oseenti honor, tlmt clasps 
All perfect justice iu her arms, that craves 
Ho more respect than what alio giros, tliat doea 
Nothing but whnt she '11 solTer." 

" A> you havo 
A eool moulded from heaven, and da desire 
To have It made Oi star there, make the means 
Of your ascent to that celeatisl height 
Tirtao winged with bravo oftion: they draw near 
The nature and the essence of the gods 
Wto imitate their goodness." 

'■ By those bloaaed feet 
That pace the paths of equity, azid tread boldly 
On the sthT neck of tynumous oppression, 



lich I bathe tbem, I colour 



Vith pit; to look oi 



We now come to a very different drnmatiat, John 
FoBD, Trhoae genius aad personal appearanco are 
Bhrewdly indicated in a rugged couplet from a contem- 
porary satire ; — 

" Deep to B dump, John Ford bj hiouelf sat, 
With folded arms and mejanoholy hut." 
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Id that Bomewhat dainty mental loneliness, and under 
that melancholy hat, the mind of the poet was absorbed 
in the intensest meditation of tie ideal possibilities of 
grief and guilt, anti the strange aberrations of the pas- 
sions. Massinger bos little sway over the heart; but 
Ford was not merely the poet of the heart, bat of the 
broken heart, — (he heart bending under burdens, or 
torn by emotions, almost too great for mortality to bear. 
In reading his tragedies, as in reading Webster's, we are 
fretfully conscious of being shut up in the sultry atmos- 
phere of one morbid mind, deprived of all companion- 
ship with healthy nature and genial human life, and 
forced into a shuddering or sickly sympathy with the 
extremes of crime and suffering. Eui the power of 
Webster lies in terror ; the power of Ford, in tender- 
ness. Out of his peculiar walk. Ford is the feeblest of 
finical flue writers. His attempts at liveliness and 
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humor excite, not laughter, but rather a dismal feeling 
of pitying contempt. His great gift is displayed in 
the tragedy of The Bi'okea Heart, and in two or 
three thrilling scenes of the tragedy of Love's Sacri- 
fice. In The Broken Heart, the noblest of his works, 
our sympatliies are oa the whole rightly directed ; and 
the death of Calantha, after enduring the most soul- 
crushing calamities, concealed from others under a show 
of mirth, is exqnifiit^ly pathetic : — 

" O my lorcla, 
I but deceived tout eyes nith antick gesture, 
When one nevs straight cumQ iiudiUing oti another, 
Of death, and death, and death, still 1 diuiced forward ; 
Bnt It struck tiomo, and hero, and in an instant. 

They are the silent eriefa which cut the heartstring! ; 
Let me die smiling." 

Of another of Ford's tragedies, wliich can hardly 
be named here, Campbell justly remarks : " Better that 
poetry should cease to exist than have to do with such 
subjects." But it is chajacteristic of Ford, that his 
power and tenderness are seldom so great as in their 
worst perversions. Without any austerity of soul, dis- 
eased in his sympathies, a sentimentalist rather than a 
man of sentiment, he brooded over guilt until all sense 
of its wickedness was lost in a morbid pity for its afflic- 
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tions, and the tears he compels ua to shed are rarely the 
tears of honest and manly feeling. 

Ford died, or disappeared, about the year lfi40, and 
with him died the last original dramatist of the Eliza- 
bethan ^e ; for Shirley, though his plays fill six thick 
volumes, was hut a feint echo of Fletcher. Thus, in 
a flhort period of fifty years, from 1590 to 1C40, we 
have the names of thirteen dramatists, varying in power 
and variety of power and pervereioo of power, but each 
individoal in his genius, and one the greatest genius of 
the world, — the namea of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, HeywooJ, Middleton, Marston, Dekkar, Web- 
Gter, Chapman, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, and 
Ford. Though httle ia known of their lives, it is 
through them we learn the life of their time, — the 
manners, customs, character, ideas, habits, sentiments, 
and passions, the form and the spirit, of the Elizabethan 
age. And they are all intensely and audaciously human- 
Taking them in tlic mass, they have much to oSend our 
artistic and shock our moral sense; hut still the dra- 
matic literature of the world would be searched in vain 
for another instance of so broad and bold a representa- 
tion of the varieties of human nature, — one in which 
the conventional restraints both on depravity and excel- 
lence are bo resolutely set aside, — one in which the 
many-charactered soul of man is so vividly depicted, in 
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its weakness and in its strength, in its mirth and in 
passion, in the appetites which sink it below the bea: 
that perish, in the aspirations which lift it to regio 
of existence of which the visible heavens are but i 
veiL 
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TN the last chapter we closed our remarks on tlie 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. In 
the present we propose to treat of Speoser, with some 
introductory observations on the miacellaneous poets 
who preceded bim. And It is necessary to bear in mind 
thai, in the age of which we treat, as in all ages, the 
versifiern far exceeded the seers, and the poetasters the 
poets. It haa been common to exercise a charity to- 
wards the early English poots which we refuse to extend 
to those of later times ; but mediocrity has identical 
characterbtics in all periods, and there was no charm 
in the circumstances of the Elizabethan age to convert 
a rhymer into a genius. Indeed, leaving out tJie drama- 
tists, the poetry produced in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James can hardly compare in originality, richness, 
and variety, with the English poetry of the nineteenth 
century. Spenser is a great name ; but he is the only 
nndramatic poet of his time who could be placed above, 
or on a level with, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, or Tennyson. There is a list, somewhere, of two 
hundred names of poets who belonged to the Eliza- 
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bQlhan ago, — mostly mere nebulous appearances, which 
it requires a telescope of the greatest power to resolve 
into individual stara. Few of them can be made to 
ahine with aa steady a lustre as the ordinary verseraen 
who contribute to our magazines. Take England's 
Helicon and the Paradise of Dainty Devices, — two 
cwllections of the raiscellanoous poetry written during 
the last forty or fifty years of the sixteenth century, 
— and, if we except a few pieces by Raleigh, Sidney, 
Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, Breton, Watson, Nash, and 
Hunnis, these collections have Utile to dazzle us into 
admiration or afflict us -with a sense of inferiority. 
Reading them is a task, in which an occasional elegance 
of thougbl, or quaintnesg of fancy, or sweetness of sen- 
timent does not compen^te for the languor induced 
by tiresome repetitions of moral commonplaces, varied 
by repetitions, as tiresome, of amatory commonplaces. 
In the gi'eat body of iho poetry of the time there is 
more that Is bad than tolerable, more that is tolerable 
than readable, and more that is readable than excellent. 
One person, howevei', stands out from this mob of 
versifiers the most noticeable elevation in English po- 
etry from Chaucer to Spenser, namely, Thomas Sack- 
ville, afterwards Lord Buckhurst, and, still later. Earl 
of Dorset Born in 1536, and educated at both univer- 
sities, his poetic genius was but one phase of his general 
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abOity. In 1561 his tragedy of Giorboduc was acted 
with great applause before the Queen. Previously to 
this, in 1559, at the age of twenty-three, he had joined 
two dreary poetasters — Baldwyne and Ferrers — in the 
production of a work culled The Mirrour for Magia- 
traies, ihe design of which was to exhibit, In a seriea 
of metrical narratives and Boliloquies, the calamities of 
men prominent in the history of England, The work 
passed to a third edition in 1571, and received such 
constant additions from other writers, in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth editions, that its bulk finally became enor- 
mooB. Iia poetical value is altogether in the eompar- 
alively meagre conti-ibutions of Sackvillo, consisting of 
the Induction, and the complaint of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Tlie Induction, especially, is a masterpiece 
of meditative imagination, working under the impulse 
of sternly serious sentiment. Misery and sorrow seem 
the dark inspirers of SackviUe's Muse ; and his alle- 
goric pictures of Revenge, Eemorse, Old Age, Dread, 
Care, Sleep, Famine, Strife, War, and Death exhibit 
snch a combination of reflective and analytic with im- 
aginative power, of melody of verse with compact, mas- 
sive strength and cerlaintj of verbal expression, that 
our wonder is awakened that a man with such a con- 
scious mastery of the resources of thought and language 
should have written so little. If political ambition — 
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the ambition tLat puts tboughta into facts instead of 
putting them into words — waa tho cause of his wilh- 
Jrawal from the Muse, — if Burleigh tempted him from 
Danle, — it must be admitted that his choice, in a worldly 
Bense, was justified by the event, for he became an emi- 
nent statesman, and in 1508 was made Lord High 
Treasurer of England. He held that great office at the 
time of his death, in 1608. But it is prohable that 
Sackville ceased to cultivate poetry because he failed 
to reap its internal rewards. His genius had no joy in 
it, and its exercise probably gave him little poetic 
delight. "With great force of imagination, his was still 
a somewhat dogged force. He cotiU discern clearly, 
and shape truly, but no sudden ecstasy of emotion gave 
a "precious seeing" to his eye or unexpected felicity 
to liis hand. There is something bleak ia his noblest 
verse. The poet, we must ever remember, is paid, not 
by external praise, or fortune, or fame, hut by the deep 
bliss of those inward moods from which his creations 
spring. The pleasure they give to others is as nothing 
compared with the rapture they give to him, 

But Sackville was to be succeeded by a man who, 
though he did not exhibit at so early aa age equal 
power of shaping imagination, had that perception of 
the loveliness of things, and that joy in the perception, 
which make continuous poetic creation a necessity of 
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existence. In the meagre isomorials of the external 
career of this mna, Edmund Spenser, tbere is little 
that stands in intelligible connection with the wondrous 
inner life embodied in the enchantments of The Faery 
Qneene. He was bora in London iu 1553, and was 
the son of parents who, though in humble circum- 
stances, were of gentle birth. Wo first hear of him, 
at the age of seventeen, as a sizar, or cbarity student, 
in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. "While there he made 
acquaintance and formed a. lasting friendsliip with Ga- 
briel Harvej, — a man of large actiuirements, irritable 
temper, and pedantic taste, who rendered himself the 
object of the sarcastic invectives of the wits of tLe 
lime, and to be associated with whom was to run the 
risk of sharing the ridicule lie provoked. One of the 
most beautiful traits of Spenser's character was his con- 
stancy to bis friends; to their persons when alive, to 
their memory when dead. It is difficult to discover 
what intellectual benefits Spenser derived from Har- 
vey's companionship, though we know what the world 
has gained by his refusal to follow his advice. It was 
Harvey who tried to persuade Spenser into writing 
hexameter verse, and dissuade him from writing the 
Faery Queene. After seven years' residence at the 
university, Spenser took hie degree, and went to reside 
willi some friends of his family in the Norih of Eng- 



land. Here he fell in lovo wiih a beautiful girl, whose 
real name he has concealed under the anagraramatic 
one of Koaalind, and who, after having tempted and 
balked the curiosity' of English critics, lias, by an Amer' 
ican writer,* who has raised guessing into a science, 
been Eatisfactorilj proved to be liose Daniel, a si$ter 
of the poet Daniel. It is mortii/iug (o record that she 
rejected the great exalter of her sex, — the creator of 
some of the most exquisite embodiments of female ex- 
cellence, — the man who load the high honor of saj'ing 
of women, 

" For demigods they be, nnd Erst did spring 
From lienvQQ, though gmft In fniiluess feminine," 

— she rejected him, we say, for a ridiculous and irascible 
pedant, John Florio, and one bo prominent in his folly 
that Shakespeare condescended to lampoon him in 
Love's Labor Lost. 

But the graces of soul and person which had no effect 
on the heart of Rosalind were not lost on the mind of 
Sir Philip Sidney. Introduced to Spenser, — it is sup- 
posed by Gabriel Harvey, — Sidney recognized hia 
genius, and warmly recommended him to bis uncle, the 
Earl of Leicester, who, in 1579, took him into his ser- 
Tice. In December of that year he published his 

■ In tho Atlanlio Montlily for NoTembor, 1668. 
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Shopherd'a Calenflar, a series of twelve pastorals, — • 
one for every montli. Id these, avoiding the affectation 
of retineinent, he falls into the opposite affeetation of 
rusticity ; and, by a profusion of obsolete and uncouth 
expressions, hinders the free movement of his fancy. 
It may be absurd for shepherds to, talk in the style of 
courtierfi, as they do in many pastoral poets ; but it is 
also absurd to give them the sentiments and ideas of 
prlesta and philosophers. Campbell, who is a sceptic 
in regard to all EngUsh pastorals, is especially severe on 
the Shepherd's Calendar. Spenser's shepherds, be 
says, " are parsons in disguise, who converse about 
heathen divinities and points of Christian theology. 
Palinode defends tjie luxuries of the Catholic clergy, 
and Piers extols the parity of Archbishop Grindal, con- 
cluding with the story of a fox who came to the house 
of a goat in the character of a pedler, and obtained ad- 
mittance by pretending to be a sheep. This may be 
bnrlesquiog ^sop, but certainly it is not iraita^Dg 
Theocritus." These eclogues are, however, important, 
considered in reference to their position in the history of 
English poetry, and to their connection with the history 
of the poet's heart. No descriptions of external nature 
since Chaucer's had equalled those in the Sheplierd's 
Calendar in the combination of various excellence, 
though the excellences were still second-rate, exhibiting 



the beautiful genius of the author struggh'ng with the 
pedantries and affectations of his time, and the pedantries 
and affpctations which overlaid his own mind. Even in 
his prime, it was difficult for him to grasp a thing in it- 
self, after the manner of the greatest poets, and flash its 
form and spirit upon the roind in a few vivid words, 
vitiil with suggestive meaning. In the Shepherd's Cal- 
endar this defect is especially prominent, his imagina- 
tion playing round objects, illustrating and adorning 
them, rather than penetrating at once to their essence. 
Even in those portions where, as Colin Clout, he cele- 
brates the beauty and bewails the coldness of Rosalind, 
we have a conventiona] discourse about love, rather than 
the direct utterance of the passion. 

Spenser's ambition was to obtain some office which, 
by placing bina above want, would enable him to follow 
his true vocation of poet, and he seems to have looked 
to Leicester as a magnificent patron through whom hia 
wish could be realized. The great design of the Faery 
Queene had already dawned upon his mind ; he 

" By that vision aplondid 
Waa onhis wayattaodod"! 

and he ached for leisure and competence to enable him 
to embody bis gorgeous and noble dreams. All that 
Leicester did for him was to gi't jjim appointed secretary 
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to Lord Grey of "Wilton, who, in 1580, went over to 
Ireland as lord deputy. Here he passed the largest 
remaining portion of his life ; and, though moaning over 
the hard fortune which banished him from England, he 
appears to have exhibited sufficient talent for affairs, and 
to have performed services of eufficient note, to deserve 
the attention of the government. In 1586 he received 
a grant of three thousand and twenty-eight acres of 
land, — a portion of the confiscated estates of the Earl 
of Desmond. The manor and the castle of Kilcolman, 
situated amidst the most beautiful scenery, constituted a 
portion of tbis grant. In 1589 the restless and chiv- 
alrous Raleigh, transiently out of favor with the haughty 
coquette who ruled England, came over to Ireland for 
the purpose of looking after his own immense estates in 
that country, wrung, like Spenser's, from the native pro- 
prietors. He visited the lone poet at Kilcolman ; and 

" Amongst tlie coolly ahada 
Of the green alders by Ihe Miillnes ehore," 

Spenser read the first three hooks of The Faery 
Queene. Campbell finely says : " Wlien we conceive 
Spenser reciting his compositions to Raleigh in a scene 
so beautifully appropriate, the mind casts pleasing retro- 
spect over that influence which the enterprise of the dis- 
coverer of Virginia and the genius of the author of the 
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Faeiy Qaeeoe liave respectively produced in the fortnne 
and Lmgiiage of England. The faacj might easily be 
pardoned for a momentary superstition, that the gGoius of 
their country bovere<l, unseen, over their meeting, cast- 
ing her first look of regard on the poet that was destined 
to inspire her future Milton, and the other on her mari- 
tima hero, who paved the way for colonizing distant 
regions of the earth, where the language of England 
was to be spoken, and the poetry of Spenser to be ad- 
mired." 

Bflleigh, his imagination kindled by the enchaDtmenta 
of Spenser's veree, and feeling that he had discovered 
in an Irish wilderness the greatest of living poets, pre- 
vailed on the too-happy author to accompany him to 
England. Spenser was graciously received by Eliza- 
beth, and was smitten with a courtier's hopes in receiv- 
ing a poet's welcome. 

In the early part of 1590 the first three books of The 
Faery Queene were published. Who that has read it 
can ever forget the thrill that went through him as he 
completed the first stanza ? 

" Lo, 1 tho mau wboso Mnse whUom did maak, 
As Time her taught, in lowly shepberd'a weods, 
Am now enforced, — a far Qnfittar Cask, — 
For tnimpela stem ta cliange my ualsn reeds; 
And sing of knights' nnd ladies' gentle deeds, 
Wboao praises, having slept in sileuee loug, 



Ue, nJl too mean, tho Eocred mosc Breads, 
To blazon broad nmongsther lennml tlirong; 
Florce wars and faitlifnl loves ahiLll moralize mj song." 

" The admiration," says Hallam, " of this great poem 
was unanimous and enthusiastic. No academy had 
been trained to carp at his genius with minute cavilhng ; 
no recent popularity, do traditional fume, interfered 
with the immediate recognition of his supremacy. The 
Faery Queene became at once the delight of every ac- 
complished gentleman, the model of every poet, the 
Bolace of every acholar." 

But if the aspirations of the poet were thus gratified, 
those of (he courtier and politician were cruelly disap- 
pointed. Burleigh, the Lord Treasurer, to whom Spen- 
aer was merely a successful maker of ballads, and one 
pushed forward by the faction which was constantly in- 
triguing for his lordship's overthrow, contrived to inter- 
cept, delay, or divert the favor which the queen was 
willing to bestow on her melodious flatterer. The 
irritated bard, ia a. few memorable couplets, has re- 
corded, for the warning of all office-seekers and suppli- 
cants for the patronage of the great, his wretched ex- 
perience during the year and a half he danced attend- 
ance on the court. Rage is a great condenser ; and 
the most diffuse of poets became the most concentrated 
when wrath brooded over the memory of wrong. 



"To ^t thy Boal with crosses nnd with carei; 
To oat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To ftwn, to crouch, to wait, to rida, to inn, 
To spend, to giro, to want, to be nndono," — 



a wf& the liarsh experience of tlie laurelled nimEtFMJ 
fresh from the glories of fairy-land. But it is on^ 
charitable to allow for the iliiTerent points of vi 
which different minds survey the poet. To Burlci^ 
Qser was a I'hyming suitor, clamorous for the queei^ 
favoTj and meditating designs on her treasury. To a 
Mr. Beeston, according to Aubrey, " he was a litlle 
man, who wore short hair, little band, and liulo cuffs." 
Did not (he sullen Burleigh have a more profound ap- 
preciation of Spenser than the great world of common- 
place gossips, represeuled by friend Beeston ? At last, 
I Fehrnary, 1591. Spenser succeeded in obtaining a 
ensiou of fifty pounds, and returned, but half satisfied, 
) Ireland. la a graceful poem, culled Colin Ciout 'a 
Come Home Again, full of gratitude to Raleigh and 
adulation of Elizabeth, he described the glories and the 
vanities he had witnessed at the English Court, 

A deeper pasBioa than that which inspired the amo- 
rous pluiuts of the Shepherd's Calendar, and one des- 
tined to a, happier end, he now recorded in a series of 
exquisitely thoughtful and tender sonnets, under tho 
general name of Amoretti j and he celebraltd ils lij:ig- 
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deferred CDneammation in a rapturous Epithalamion. 
We have no means of judging of Elizabeth, the Irish 
maiden who prompted these wonderful poems, except 
from her tranaligured image as seen reflected in Spen- 
eer'a verse, — verse which lias made her perfect and Laa 
made her immortal. The Epithalamion is tlic grandest 
and purest marriage-song in hterature. Even Hallam, 
the least enthusiastic of critics, and one who too often 
writes as if judgment consisted, not in the inclusion, but 
Qxclnsion of sympathy, cannot speak of this poem with- 
out an unwonted touch of ecstasy in the words which 
convey his magisterial deeieion. And John Wilson grows 
wild in its praise. " Joy," he says, — " Joy, Love, 
Desire, Passion, Gratitude, Religion, rejoice, in pres- 
ence of Heaven, to take possession of Affection, Beauty, 
and Innocence. Faith and Hope are bridesmaids, and 
holiest incense is burning on the altar." But the rap- 
tures of critics can conyey do adequate idea of the 
deep, thoughtful, satisfymg delight that breathes through 
the Epithalamion, and harmonizes its occasional starts 
of eeatasy into unity with its pervading spirit of tran- 
quil bliss. How simple and tender, and yet how in- 
tensely imaginative, is this exquisite picture of the , 



xeoseiy imagmaiive, is luih exqiusiie picture ui lih» ^^_ 

" Behold, whiles elie before the nltar stands, ^^^^H 

^L Bo^mg the holy priest tlmt to her speaks ^^^^^H 
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And blMSCth her witli his two liappy hoitile, 

How the red rosen flash np Id her cheeks, 

And the puro anow nith goodly venzieil stain 

Like crimaoii dyed in gmin: 

That even tha augola, wliich eontinnally 

About tho sacrod altur do remain, 

Forgo! their servicfi and alwut her fly, 

Oft pooping in her face, that seems mom fair 

The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyaa, atiil fastened on the ground, 

Are goTemed with goodly modesty, 

That snffers not one look to gliinre nwry. 

Which may let in n little thonght onsound. 

Why blush ye, Lots, to give to ma yoar hand, 

Tho pledge of oil onr hand 7 

Sing, ye sweet angels, Alleli^oli sing, 

That oU tho woods may ajisner, und your echoes ringi " 

Nothiug can be more delicately poetic tLan the line in 
wliicli t!ie liands oi' the priest, lifted over the head of 
tho bjide in the act of benediction, receive a reflected 
joy from tlie beauty Ibey bless : — 

" And bloasath her with liis two happy hands." 

At the time of his marriage, in 1594, Spenser had 
completed three more books of The Faery Queene, and 
in 1505 he Tisited England for the purpose of publish- 
ing them. Tbey appeared in 159G. During ibis visit 
he presented to the queen his View of the State of Ire- 
laud, — a prose tract, displaying ihc eagacity of an 
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English statesman, but a spirit towai-ds the poor native 
Irish as ratLleas as Cromwell's. He felt, in respect to 
the population of the country in which lie was forced 
to make his home, as a Puritan New-Englander might 
have felt in regard to the wild Indians who were skulk- 
ing round his rude cabin, peering for a chance at the 
scalps of his children. Eeturning to Ireland, with the 
queen's recommendation for the office of Sheriflf of Cork, 
his worldly fortunes seemed now to be assured. But in 
1598 the Insurrection of Munster broke out. Spenser, 
who appears, not unnaturally, to have been especially 
hated by the Irish, lost everything. His house was 
assailed, pillaged, and burned ; and in the hurry of his 
departure from hia burning dwelling, it is said that his 
youngest child was left to perish in the flames. He 
succeeded, wiih the remaining portion of hia family, in 
escaping to London, where, in a common inn, overcome 
by his miffortunes, and broken in heart and brain, on 
tlio 16lh of January, 1599, he died. The saddest thing 
of all remains to be recorded. Soon after his death — ■ 
such is the curt statement — "hia widow married one 
Roger Seckeratone." Did Edmund Spenser, then, after 
all, appear to his wife Elizabeth as he appeared to 
JMr. Beeston, — simply as " a little man, who wore 
short hair, little band, and little cuffs"? One would 
suppose that the memory of so much genius and glory 



and calamity would liavc been better than tbe pre^^Dce 
of "one Roger Seckerstone " 1 Among the thousands 
of millions of men bom on Iho planet, it was her for- 
tune to be the companion of Edmund Spenser, and 
"soon aAcr his death she married one Soger SeckeF- 
Btone"! It required two years of assiduous courtship, 
illustraied by sonnets which have made her name im- 
mortal, before the adoring poet could hymn, in a trana- 
port of gratitude, her acceptance of his hand ; but for- 
tntiate Mr. Seckerstone did not have to wait ! She saw 
Ler husband laid in Wesitrainster Abbey, mourned by 
oil tliat waa noble in rank or high in genius, and then, 
aa in the case of another too-celebrated marriage, 



" The funcnU baked meala 
Did coldly funiisli fortli Uia juarrioga taWaa t " 

The work to which Spenser deYoted the largest 
tion of his meditative life was The Faery Qucenc ; 
in this poem the whole nature and scope of his genii 
may be discerned. Its object, as he tella 
fashion a genlieniaii or noble person in virtuous and 
gentle discipline " ; and, as doctrine embodied 
is more elScient than doctrine embodied in i 
proposed to do this by means of a historical fiction. 






proposed to do this by means ot a histoncal faction, in 

^^ which duty should be infused into the mind by the pro- ^^^J 

^B cess of delight, and Virtue, reunited lo the Beauty froia^^^^| 
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which she had unwisely been severod, should be ( 
eented as an object to be passiouat«ly loved as well as 
reverently obeyed. He chose tor his subject the history 
of Arthur, the fabulous hero and king of England, as 
familiar to readers of romance then as the heroes of 
Scotia novels are to the readers of oitr time ; and he 
purposed " to portray in him, before he was king, ihe 
image of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve private 
moral virtues." This plan waa to be comprised in 
twelve books ; and then he proposed, in case his plan 
succeeded, " to frame the other part of politic virtues 
in his person, after he came to be king." As only one 
half of the flrst portion of this vast design was com- 
pleted, OS this half makes one of the longest poems ia 
the world, and as all but the poet's resolute admirers 
profess their incapacity to read without weariness more 
than the first three books, it must be admitted that 
Spenser's conception of the abstract capabilities of hu- 
man patience was truly heroic, and that hia confidence 
in his own longevity was founded on a reminiscence of 
Methuselah rather than on a study of vital statistics. 

But Ihe poem was also intended by the author to be 
" one long-continued allegory or dark conceit," The 
story and the characters are symbolic as well as repre- 
sentative. The pictures that please the eye, the melody 
that charms the ear, the beauty that would seem " ila 
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own excuse for beiug," cover a latent meaning, not per- 
ceptible [o the senses tliey delight, but to be interpreted 
by tbe mind. Philosophical ideas, ethical truths, his- 
torical eventa, compliments to contemporaries, satire on 
contemporaries, are veiled and sometimes hidden la 
these beautiful forms and heroic incidents. Much of 
this covert sense is easily detected ; but to explain all 
would require a commentaior who could not only think 
from Spenser's mind, but recall from oblivion all the 
gossip of Elizabeth's court. The general intention of 
the allegorical design is given by the poet himself, in 
his letter to Raleigh. He supposes Prince Arthur, after 
Lis long education by Timon, " to have seen in a di'eam 
or vision the Faery Queene, with whose excellent 
beauty ravished, he, awaking, resolved to seek her out "; 
and, armed by the magician Merlin, Arthur went to 
seek her in fairy-land. Spenser is careful to inform us 
that by the Faery Queene he means Glory in his gen- 
eral intention, but in his particular, " the excellent and 
glorious person of our sovereign the queen, and her 
kingdom in fairy-land." And considering that she bearB 
two persons, " the one of a most royal queen or em- 
press, the other of a virtuous and beautiful lady, the 
latter part in some places I do express in Eelphtcbe." 
Arthur he intends to be the embodiment of the virtue 
of Magnificence, or Magnanimity, as this contains all 
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the other virtues, and is the perfeolion of them all ; but 
of the twelve separate virtues he takes twelve different 
knights for llie patrons, making the advenlurea of each 
the subject of a whole book, though the magnilicent 
Arthur appears in all, exercising with ease the special 
virtue, whether it be temperance, or hohness, or chas- 
tity, or courtesy, or justice, which is included in the 
rounded perfection of his moral being. The explana- 
tion of the causes of these several adventures was, m 
the poem, to be reserved to the twel/lh book, of which 
the rude Irish kems unwittingly deprived us, in depriv- 
ing ua of the brain in which alone it had existence ; but 
we know that the poet's plan was, in that book, to rep- 
resent the Faery Queene as keeping her annual feast 
twelve days, " upon which the occasions of the twelve 
separate adventures happened, which, being undertaken 
by twelve separate knights," were in (he twelve booka 
of the poem to be severally described. Spenser defends 
his course in thus putting what might be deemed the 
beginning at' the end, by discriminating between the 
poet historical and the historiographer. A historiog- 
rapher, he says, " discourseth of affairs orderly, as they 
were done, accounting as Weil the times as the actions : 
but a poet thrusleth into the middest, ever where it 
most concerneih him, and there recoursing to things fore- 
past, and divining of things to come, makclh a pleasing 
analysis of all." 



In judging of the plan of the Faery Qaeene, we 
must remember that it L) a fragmenL Spenser only 
completed six books, of twelve cnntoa each, and a por- 
tion of another. The tradition thfU three unpubUshed 
books were destroyed by the fire which consumed bis 
dwelling has, by the latest and ablest editor of his 
works, Professor F. J. Child, been rejected aa un- 
founded and untenable. But, though the poem was never 
completed, we know the poet's design ; and, much as 
this design has been censured, it seems to us that the 
radical defect was not in what Spenser proposed to do, 
but in the way be did it, — not in the plan of the poem, 

ID the limitations of the poet. He conceived the 
BOparate details — the individual objects, persons, and 
incidents — imaginatively ; but he conceived the whole 
plan logically. He could give, and did give, elaborate 

ttynt for the conduct of his story, — better reasons, 
perhaps, than Homer, or Shakespeare, or Cervantes, 
or Goethe could have given to justify the designs of his 
works ( but do you suppose that he could have given 

lom for Una, or Florimcl, or Amoret? The truth is, 
that his design was too large and complicated for his im- 
agioatiou to graap as a whole. The parts, each organ- 
ically conceived, are not organically related. The result 
is a series of organisms connected by a logical bond, 
— an endless procession of beautiful forms, but no such 
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vital combination of them as woiilil convey unity of im- 
pression. The cumbrouaness and confusion anil difi'usion 
which critics have recognized in the poem are to be re- 
ferred to the fact that the processes of the understanding, 
coldly contemplating the general plan, are in liopeless 
antagonism to the processes of th6 imagination, raptur- 
ously beholding and bodying forth the separate facts. 
The moment the poet abandons himself to his genius he 
forgets, and makes us forget, the purpose he bad in view 
at the start ; and he and we are only recalled from the 
delicious di'eam in order that be may moralize, and that 
W6 may yawn. A dozen lines might be selected from any 
canto which are of more valne than his statement of the 
idea of the wbole poem. In truth, the combining, co- 
ordinating, centralizing, fusing imagination of the highest 
order of genius, — an imagination competent to seize and 
hold such a complex design as our poet contemplated, and 
to flash in brief and burning words details over which his 
description lovingly lingers, — this was a power denied 
lo Spenser. He has auroral lights in profusion, but no 
lightning. It is not that he lacks power. The Cave 
of Despair, the description of Mammon and of Jealousy, 
the Binding of Furor, not to mention other esamplca, 
are full of power ; but it is not condensed into that di- 
rect executive efficiency which, in the same instant, 
irradiates, smites, and is gone. He has no! so much of 



tliis power as Byroiij though lie greatly exceeds him 
in fuloesa of matter and depdi and elevation of tbooght. 
The poem has another defect which also answers to a 
limitation of Spenser's character. His disposition was 
soil and yielding ; and, to honor a friend or propitiate 
a patron, he did not heaitnte to make his verse a vehicle 
of flattery as weU as of truth. If by Prince Arthur ho 
intended any real person, it was probably Sir Philip 
Sidney ; but in (he sixth book he allows himself to asso- 
ciate the name of Arthur with the ignominious campaign 
of Leicester in the Netherlands, — Leicester who repre- 
sented the seven deadly sins rather than the twelve 
moral virtues. Sir Arthegall, again, stands for Lord 
Grey of Wilton, the Lisli lord deputy, whom Spenser 
served as secretary ; but Grey was the exponent of 
ruthlessness rather than of justice. The flattery of 
Queen Elizabeth is eo gross, that the wonder is that she 
did not behead him for irony instead of pensioning him 
for panegyric The queen's hair was red, or, as some 
Still chivalrously insist, auburn ; and Spenser, like the 
other poets of the day, is too loyal to permit the ideal 
head of beauty to wear any locks but those which are 
golden. In the first book, the Ked-Cross Knight, who 
is the personification of Holiness, afler being married lo 
TTna, who is the personification of Truth or True Re- 
ligion, leaves her at the end of the twelfth canto If go to 
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the court of Gloriana, the Faery Queenc. Now if 
Gloriana meaos Glory, HoLness very improperly leaves 
True Keligion to seek it ; if Gloriana means Queca 
Elizabeth, it ia probable that Holiness never arrived at 
hia destination. 

We have thus a poet UDgifted with the smiting direct- 
ness of power, the soaring and darting imagination, of 
the very highest order of minds ; a man sensitive, ten- 
der, grateful, dependent ; reverential to the unseen 
realities of the spiritual world, deferential to the crowned 
and corODeted celebrities of the world of fact ; but 
we Btill have not yet touched the peculiarities of his 
Bpecial genius. If we pass into the inner world of the 
poet's spirit, where he really lived and brooded, we forget 
criticism in the loring wonder and admiration evoked 
by the sight of that "paradise of devices," bolii "dain- 
ty " and divine. We are in communion with a nature 
in which the most delicate, the most voluptuous, sense 
of beauty is in exquisite harmony will) the austerest 
recognition of the paramount obligations of goodnesa 
and rectitude. The beauty of material objects never 
obscures to him the transcendent beauty of holiness. 
In his Bowers of Bliss and his Houses of Pride he sur- 
prises evcD voluptuaries by the lusuriousness of his 
doscriplions, and dazzles even the arrogant by the 
towering bravery of his style ; but his Bowers of Blisa 
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repose on cavema of bale, and the glories of his House 
of Pride are built over human carcasses. 

This great mind ripened lale; for it was cumulative 
before it was creative, and inventiveness brooded over 
memory. With great subtlety and strength of reason, 
disciplined, exalted, and connected with imagination by 
deep study of the pliilosophy of Plato, his inteUect, 
under the guidance of fixed spiritual ideas, roamed over 
the field of history and fiction, selecting from every 
quarter fit nutriment to feed and increase its oner^es. 
The mythology of Greece and Eome, the creeds and 
martyrologies of Christendom, the romance and super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages, tiie ideals and facts of chiv- 
alry, the literatures of every civilized nation, were all 
received into his hospitable intelligence, and more or 
less assimilated with its substance. Gradually his 
imagination, working on these multifarious materials, 
gave them form and life. Divinities, fairies, magicians, 
goblins, embodied passions, became real objects to bis 
inward vision. He had 



and heard 



" SgU of Proteus coming &om the Bsa," 



" 01(1 Triton blow Mb wroathSd horn." 



He began to believe, with more than the usual faith 
of the poet, in the beautiful or terrible or fantastic 
shapes with which his fancy was peopled. As they had 
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been modified, re-ereatei], aaBocialed with hia own sym- 
pathies and antipathies, — fSpe^iseriaed, — in the imagina- 
tive process ihey had gone through, he felt spiritually at 
home in their company. Even when they were falsified 
by actual facts, he knew they were still the appropriate 
images of essential truths, having a validity indepen- 
dent of experience. And it was this wondrous and 
various troop of ideal shapes, palpable to liis own eye 
and domesticated in his own heart, that be sent forth, in 
an endless succession of pictures, through the magical 
pages of the Faery Queene. 

It was the necessary condition of a poem, thus socia- 
bly blending Christian and Pagan heliefs, Platonic ideas, 
and barbaric superstitions, that its action should occur 
in what Coleridge happily calls " mental space." Truth 
of scenery, truth of climate, Irulh of locality, truth 
of costume, could have -no binding authority in the 
_ everywhere and nowhere of Fairy-Land. Spenser's 
life was too inward to allow Ids observation of external 
nature to be close and exact. He had not, of course, 
the pert pretension of the artist who said that nature 
put hiio out, or of the French abstractionist who, 
^L when told that hia theory did not agree with facta, 
H blandly replied, " So much the worse for the facts " ; 
^^ but his fault, if fanlt it was. arose from a predominance 
^H of his reflective and imaginative powers over his 
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powers of observation, — froni his instinctive habit of 
subordinating, in Bacon's phrase, " the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind " ; and, as the scene of his 
poem is mental and not material space, his lack of local 
truth is hardly a real defect. It is objected, for example, 
that, in hia enumeration of the trees in one of his forests, 
he associates trees which in nature do not coexist ; but 
his forest is in Fairy-Land. Again, the following stanza, 
— one of the most beautiful in the poem, describing the 
melody which arose from the Bower of Bliss, — has 
been repeatedly criticised ; — 

"Thejoyans birds, shnindod in cheerful slmde, 
Their notes unto the ' 
The aagelicsl, Bofl, trembliDg ti 
To th' inBtnimonta divine reaponiJenoo m 
The silTflr-soonding instnimBDtB did m 
Wilh the liaae munnur of the wnter'a fail ; 
The water's fall, with diflerenoe discreet, 
Now soft, now lond, unto Uia wind did oalli 
Tho gBntie warbling wind low lUiawer^d to oil." 

It Is objected that the resnlt of such a combination o 
sounds, voices, and instruments would bo discord, and 
not melody. We may be sure it made music to Spen- 
ser's soul, though he admits that it was not the music of 

" Right liatC it wns for wiglit wlio di 



For nil tbnt ^leasing is 

Was thcTO conaDTtod in 

Birds, TO 



AguiD, Hallam say^ ihat the ii 
deacriptioa of Una riding 



age conjured np by ihe 



is a hideous image ; but it is evident he does not follow 
the thought of the poet, who, rapidly passing from snow 
as a material fact to snow as an emblem of innocence, 
intends lo say that (he white purity of Una's soul, shin- 
ing in her Face and transfiguring its expression, cannot 
be expressed by the purest material symbol. The 
image of a woman's face ghastly white passed before 
Hallam's eye ; we may be sure that no such uncomely 
image was in Spenser's mind. The real meaning is 
BO obvious, that its perversion by so distinguished a 
critic proves that acuteness has no irreconcilable feud 
with imaginative insensibility, and can be spiritually 
dull when it prides itself most on being intellectuully 

To this inwardness — this ideal and idealizing qual- 
ity of Spenser's soul — we must add its melodiousness. 
Ills best thoughts were born in music The spirit of 
poetry is not only felt in his sentiments and made visi- 



lagety, but it Bleals oat in the recaniog 

chimes of his complicated stanza. Accordingly, Spen- 
ser, rather than Shakespeare and Milton, — who, as Cole- 
ridge haa remarked, had "deeper and more inwoven 
harmonies," — is commonly adduced in support of the 
accredited dogma, that verse is as much an essential 
constituent of poetry as passion and imagination. But 
it seems to us that poetry is not necessarily opposed to 
prose, but to what is prosaic. It doubtless finds in the 
verse of the greatest poets its happiest and most vital 
expression ; but sometimes verse ia a clog, and its man- 
agement a mecfaanical exercise. Much of Spenser's, 
espedally in the last three books of The Faery Queene, 
is mere Ingenuity in rhythm and rhyme j and even in 
the first three hooks we continually light on passages 
which are essentially prosaic. Take, for example, the 
following stanza, descriptive of Immodest Mirth, and it 
will readily be seen that only the first four hues are 
poetic: — 

" And tborein aat a lady fresh and fair. 

Making swoet aoIacQ to herself Bloiia : 

Sametimes abe sang as load as lurk in air, 

S[nnetti)ie& aha langhod, Chat nlgii her breath waa gon 

Yet wai there not with ber else nay one, 

Mattel of mirth enough, though there were none, 
She conld dSTise, and thouennd wajs inyont 
To flied her foalisli hnmor and vain Joltiment." 
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In Shakespeare's line, 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! " 

the poetry is in the single epithet " sleeps " ; substitute 
" lies," and though the rhythm would be as perfect, the 
poetry would be gone. The soul of poetry, indeed, is 
impassioned imagination, using words, but not neces- 
sarily verse, in its expression. Bacon wrote verse, and 
execrable verse it is ; but was not Bacon a poet ? Is 
not Milton a poet in his prose? Are not the prose 
translations of the Psalms of David poetic ? The 
poetic faculty, which is vital, cannot be made to depend 
on a form which, even in undisputed poets, is so apt to 
be mechanical. Even should we admit that verse is the 
body of which poetry is the soul, cannot a soul mani- 
fest itself in a body which does not in all respects 
correspond to it ? Cannot the essential spirit of poetry 
transfigure the rudest, unrhythmic expression, as the 
soul of Socrates glorified his homely face ? It is not, 
of course, mere imagination which makes a poet ; for 
Aristotle and Newton were men of great imagination, 
scientifically directed to the discovery of new truth, 
not to the creation of- new beauty. But imagination 
directed by poetic sentiment and passion to poetic ends 
does make the poet. And that these conditions are 
often fulfilled in prose, and a purely poetic impression 

10 
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produced, cannot be denied without resisting the evi- 
dence of ordinary experience. 

And, though there is a delicioua charm in Spenser's 
Bweetest verse, the finest, and rarest elements of his 
genius were iodependent of music. That celestial light 
which occasionally touches his puge with aa incfiUble 
hcauly, and which gave to him in his own time the 
name of " the heavenly Spenser," is a more wonderful 
emanation from his mind than its subtlest melodies. 
We especially feel this in lis ideal delineations of 
woman, in which he has only been exceeded by Shake- 
speare. He has been called the poet's poet ; he should 
also be called the woman's poet, for the feminine ele- 
ment in his genius is its loftiest, deepest, most angelic 
element. The tenderness, the ethereal softness and 
grace, the moral purity, the sentiment ualainted by 
sentimentality, which characterize his im person a lions of 
feminine excellence, show, too, that the poet's brain had 
been fed from Lis heart, and that i-everence for woman 
was the instinct of his sensibility before it was eon- 
firmed by the insight of his imagination. 

The inwardness of Spenser's genius, the constant 
reference of his creative faculty to internal ideals rather 
than to objective facts, has given his poem a special 
character of remoteness. It is oflen objected to his 
female characters that they are not sufficiently individ- 
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ualizcd, and are too far removed from ordinary life fo 
awaken humnu sympathy. It is to be hoped that the 
latter part of this charge is not true ; for a person who 
can have no sympathy with Una, and Belphosbe, and 
Florimel, and Amoret, can have no sympathy with tho 
woman in women. But it must be conceded, that though 
Shakespeare, like Spenser, draws his women from ideal 
regions of existence, he has succeeded better in natural- 
izing them on the planet. The creations of both are 
characterized by remoteness ; but Shakespeare's are 
direct perceptions of objects ideally remote, and strike 
us both by their naturalness and their distance from 
common nature ; Spenser really sees the objects as 
distant, and sees them through a visionary medinm. 
The strong-winged Sliakespeare penetrates to the region 
of spiritual facts which he embodies ; Spenser surveys 
fhera wonderingly from below, Shakespeare goes up ; 
Spenser looks up ; and our poet therefore lacks the 
great dramatist's "familiar grasp of things divine." 

It remains to be said, that though Spenser's outward 
life was vexed with discontent, and fretted by his resents 
ment of the indifference with which he supposed his 
claims were treated by the great and powerful, his po- 
etry breathes the very soul of contentment and cheer. 
This cheet has no connection with mirth, either in the 
form of wit or humor, but springs from his perception 
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of an ideal of life, which has become a reality to hi 
heart and imagination. The Faery Queene proves tha 
the perception of the Beautiful can make the hear 
more abidingly glad than the perception of the ludi 
crous. In the soul of this seer and singer, who shape< 
the first vague dreams and unquiet aspirations of th( 
youth into beautiful forms to solace the man, there is i 
serene depth of tender joy, ay, " a sober certainty o\ 
waking bliss " ; and, as he has not locked up in his owi 
breast this precious delight, but sent it in vital current 
through the marvels and moralities of The Faer 
Queene to refresh the world, let no defects which criti 
cism can discern hinder the reader from participatiuj 
in the deep satisfaction of that happy spirit and th< 
visionary glories of that celestialized imagination. 
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"FN the present chapter we propose to speak of a few 
-*■ of Spenser's contemporaries and successors, who 
were rated as poets in their own generation, how- 
ever neglected they may be in ours. We shall select 
those who have some pretensions to originality of 
character as well as mind ; and, though we shall not 
mention all who claim the attention of students of 
literary history, we fear we shall gain the gratitude 
of the reader for those omitted, rather than for those 
included, in the survey. Sins of omission are some- 
times exalted by circumstances into a high rank among 
the negative virtues. 

Among the minor poets of this era were two imita- 
tors of Spenser, — Phineas and Giles Fletcher. They 
were cousins of Fletcher the dramatist, but with none 
of his wild blood in their veins, and none of his flashing 
creativeness in their souls, to give evidence of the rela- 
tionship. The Purple Island, a poem in twelve cantos, 
by Phineas, is a long allegorical description of the body 
and soul of man, perverse in design, melodious in ver- 
sification, occasionally felicitous in the personification 



of abstract qualitiea, but on the whole to be considered 
as an exercise of boandless ingeDuity to produce insuf- 
ferable lediouaness. Not in the dissecting-room itself is 
anatomy less poetical than in the harmonious stanzas 
of The Purple Island. Giles, the brother of Phineas, 
was the more polent spirit of the two, but his power is 
often directed by a taste even more elaborately bad. 
His poem of Christ's Victory and Triumph, in parts 
almost sublime, in parts almost puerile, is a proof that 
imaginative fertility may exist in a mind with little 
imaginative grasp. Campbell, however, considers him 
a connecting link between Spenser and IVIiltoo. 

Samuel Daniel, anolher poet of this period, was the 
son of a music-master, and was born in 1562. Fuller 
says of him, that " he carried, in his Christian and sur- 
name, two holy prophets, his monitors, so to qualify his 
■ raptures that he abhorred all profaneness." Amiable 
in character, gentle in disposition, and with a genius 
meditaitivc rather than energetic, he appears to bavo 
poeseseed that combination of qualities which makes men 
personally pleasing if it does not make them perma- 
nently famous. He was patronized both by Elizabeth 
and James, was the friend of Shakespeare and Cam- 
den, and was highly esteemed by the moat accomplished 
women of his time. A most voluminous writer in prose 
and verse, be was dis^nguished in both for the purity, 
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simplieity, and elegance of bis diction. Browne calls 
him " the well-languagi-d Daniel." But if he avoided 
the pedantry aud quaintnesa which were loo apt lo viti- 
ate the style of the period, and wrote what might be 
called modern English, it has still been found ibat mod- 
ern Englishmen cannot he coaxed into reading what is 
60 lucidly written. His longest work, a versified His- 
tory of the Civil Wars, dispassionate as a chronicle and 
unimpassioned as a poem, is now only read by those 
critics in whom the sense of duty is victorious over the 
disposition to doze. Tlie best expressions of his pen- 
sive, tender, and thoughtful nature are his epistles and 
lus sonnets. Among the epistles, that to the Countess 
of Cumberland is the best. It is a model for all adula- 
tory addresses to women ; indeed, a masterpiece of 
Euhlile compliment ; for it assumes in its object a sym- 
pathy with whatever is noblest in sentiment, and an 
understanding of whatever is most elevated in thought. 
The sonnets, first published in 1592, in his thirtieth 
year, record the strength and the disappointment of a 
yonthfiil passion. The lady, whom he addresses under 
the name of Delia, refused him, it is said, for a wealth- 
ier lover, and the pang of this baffled affection i 
him wretched for years, and sent him 

" Haunting ontrDildeQ paths to woil apart." 

Echo, — he telld us, while he was aiming to overc 
the IndifTerence of the maiden, — 



'■ Eflii I, Jaughtor of tlia nir, 

Bnbbtmg gacst of rocka and rilb, 
Knows Iho iinnic of my fieri'o fair, 
And Jonnds Uib lucenlf of my ilb." 

Throughout the sonneta, tbo matchless perfection (H 
this Delia is ever connected with ber disikin of 6 
poet who eelehratcB it : — 

" Fair 19 my love, nad croBl as she 'b &ir; 

Ber brow slmde; fhiwcB, altbougli her eyrys sre stinny; 
Her smiles ore lightning, though her pride deepuir; 

And her disdains are gall, her favors huney- 
A modest maid, decked with a blush of Itoiior, 

Who treads nloug gieea paths of youth and lo»a, 
The wonder of all eyea that gaia upon her, 

Sacred on cnrth, dcaignod n saint above." 

This picture of the " modest moid, decked with a 
blush of honor," is exquisite ; but it ia still a pictore, 
and not a. living presence. Shakespeare, touching ihe 
same beautiful object with bis life -imparting imagination, 
BufTuses at once the Benae and soul with a feeling of the 
vilal reality, when ho dMcribes the French princess as 
a "maiden rosed over with the virgin crimson of mod- 

The richest and mopt elaborately fanciful of these 
Bonneta is that in which the poet calls upon his mistreas 
to give back lier peifecliona to llie objects from which 
pIic derived them ; — 



IB Etars that I adore; 



Aad to the orici|t do tlty pcnrls re 



Yield tliy hand's pride i 



rary white; 
To Arabian odora give thy breatliicg sweet; 



» 



RBBtoro thy hlnah nnto Aurora bright ; 

To ThetiEs gira the honor of Ihy feet. 
Lot Vonua luivo thy graces, horrosignodi 

And thy sweot TOicQ give bacli nnto tho spheres; 
Bnt yet rOBtoro Ihy ficrco and crud mind 

To Qyrcoo tigora and to mtlilosB bDaia; 
Yield to tho marble thy hard heart ugam ; 

So Shalt then cease to pbigae and I to pain." 

There is a Tate in love. This raan, who could not 
conquer the insensibility of one country girl, was the 
honored friend of the noblest Rnd most celebrated wo- 
man of Ilia age. Eventually, at the age of forty, he 
was maiTied to a. sister of John Klorio, to whom his 
own sister, the Rosalind who jilted Spenser, is supposed 
to hiive been previously united. He died in retirement, 
in 1619, in his fifly-eigbth year. 

A more powerful and a more prolific poet than Daniel 
was Micliael Drayton, who rhymed steadily for some 
forty years, and produced nearly a hundred thousand 
lines. The son of a butcher, and born about the year 
1563, he early exhibited an innocent desire to be a poet, 
and his first request to his tutor at college was to make 
10 • o 
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him one. Like Daniel, Le eujojeJ tlie frieodsliip and 
patronage of ihc noble fuvorere of learning aud guntu^ 
Hia cbaracter seema to bave been irreproachable. Meres, 
in bis Wit's Treasury, says of him, that amoug all sorts 
of people "he is beW as a man of virtuoua dioposidou, 
bonest conversation, and well-governed carriage, which 
ia almost miraculous among good wits in ihcae declin- 
ing and corrupt limes, when there ia nothing but roguery 
in villanons man, and when cheating and craftine^ ia 
counted the cleanest nit and soundest wli^om." But 
the market- value, bolli of hia poetry and virtue, was 
small, and he seems to have been always on bad terms 
with the booksellers. His poems, we believe, were the 
drst which arrived at second editions by Ibe simple 
process of merely reprinting, with addilions, the title- 
pagea of the first, — a fact which is ominous of his bad 
Sttecess with the public. The defect of his mind was 
not the lack of materials, but the lack of taste to select, 
and imagination to fuse, his materials. His poem of 
The Barons' Wars is a metrical chronicle ; hia Poly- 
Olhion 13 an enormous piece of metrical topography, 
extending to thirty thousand twelve-syllabled lines. Id 
neither poem does he view his subject from an emi- 
nence, but dogguJlj follows the courae of events and 
the succession of objects. Aa a descriplion of Eng- 
land, the Pol|<01biuii ia in genei'al so accurate that it is 
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quoted as autbority by such antiquai'ies as Ilearne and 
Wood and NicliolaoD. Campbell has ielicitously touched 
its fatal defect in saying that Drayton "chained his po- 
etry to the map." The only modarn critic who seema 
to have followed all iU wearisome details with loving 
enthusiasm is Charles Lamb, who speaks of Drayton as 
that " panegyri.st of my native earth who has gone oyer 
ler soil with the fidelity of a herald and ihe pamful 
love of a son; who has oot lefl a rivulet (so narrow 
that it may he stepped over) without honorable men- 
tion ; and has animated hills and streams with life and 
passion above the dreams of old mythology." But, in 
spite of this warm commendation, the essential diJliculty 
with the Poly-Olbion is, thai, with all its merits, it is 
unreadable. The poetic feeling, the grace, the fresh- 
ness, the pure, bright, and vigorous diction, which char- 
acterize it, appear to more advantage in the poet's minor 
pieces, where his subjecis are leas unwieldy, and the 
vivacity of his fancy makes us forget his lack of high 
imagination. His fairy poem of Nymphidia, for in- 
stance, is one of (ho most deliciously fanraful creations 
in the language ; and many of his smaller pieces have 
the point and sparkle of Carew's and Suckling's. In 
his longer poems, too, we frequently light upon passages 
as perfect of their kind as this description of Qaeen 
Isabella's hand : — 
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"Sbe bud hCT (ijigers on bia manly ch^k, 

The God's pure MCptre* and [he daitj of love, 

That with tlieir tonuh mi^t make a tiger meek. 
Or miglit great AUas from his fcat remove, 

So while, to soft, eo delicate, so sleek. 
As she bad worn a iily for a glove." 

A more popular poet llian Daniel, or Craylon, < 
Fletchers, was William Warner, an attorney of the Conrt*" 
of Common Pleas, wlio was born about the year 1558, 
and who died in 1G09. His Albion's England, a poem 
of Mine ten thousand verse?, was publi:ihed in 1586, 
ran through six editions in eixieea years, and died 
O^^ the memory of mankind with the last, in 1612, 
^iiaTiDg conscientiouBly waded through immense 
I of uninteresting rhyme, as we have been com- 
I to do in, the preparation of these notices, we 
confess, with a not unmalicious exultation, that we 
know Warner's poem only by description and extracts. 
Albion is an ancient name for Great Britain ; and Al- 
bion's England is a metrical history — "not barren," in 
the author's own words, " of inventive intermixlures " 
— of the southern porlion of the island, beginning at 
the deluge, and ending with the reign of James L As 
James might have said, " After me the deluge," Warner's 
poem may be considered as ending in some such catas- 
trophe as that with which it begins. The merit of 
Warner is thai of a story-teller, and he reached classes 
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of reodera to whom Spenser was hardly known by 
name. The work is a strange mixture of comic and 
tragic fut^t and fable, exceedingly gross ia parts, 
with little power of imagination or grace of language, 
but possessing the great popular excellence of do- 
Bcrihing persona and incidents in the fewest and sim- 
plest words. The best story is that of Argentile and 
Curan, and it is told aa briefly as though it were 
intended for transmission by telegraph at the cost of 
a dollar a word. Warner has some occasional touches 
1^ nature and pathos which almost rival the old ballads 
for directness and intensity of feeling. The most re- 
markable of these, condensed in two of his long four- 
teen-syllabled lines, is worth all the rest of his poems. 
It occurs in his description of Queen Eleanor striking 
the Fair Rosamond. 

" With t)iat ehe dashed her on the lips, so dj^d doable red: 
Hard WHS the hout that gave the blav, soft were tbaaa lips Ihut 
blod." 

It is a rapid transition from "Warner, the poet of 
the populace, to Donne, the poet of the metaphysicians, 
but the range of the Elizabethan literature is full 
of contrasts. In the words of the satirist, Donne is a 
poet 

" Whose muaa on dromedary tpM, 
Wreathes iroo pokers into trne-loTe-knotB; 



BIitiiib's Btarilf crigifile, nuirj't mnto toid clew, 
Wit'i foigo Borl flro-blaHt, memilng'f preis .ind 3crow 

Sec lowdiiBsB irlUi tbeoli^f combiacd, — 

A ejmio ami u Bjrroplumtiu miuO, 

A Dmcy ahored party per pnlo tetween 

Deatli's-heada and skclfitoita and Arotine! — 

Kot hit peculiar defbct and crimo, 

But tlie tiuc cnirent mlntnj^ or the time. 

Sacli yren the ettnblislicd cigns and talceos given 

To nuuk a loyal churohman, eonnd sjiiI even, 

Fraa frQin papistic and fanntio IcnTpn." 

John Donne, the beterogeneous qualities of whose intq 
lecl and cLaracter are tbus maliciously ekplcbcJ, i 
one of the Btraugeat of versifiers, sermon! jiers, and men. 
Ho vaa the eon of a wealthy Loudon merclioul, and 
was born in 1573. One of those yonihfal prodigies 
who have an appetite for lenraing as other boys have 
for cakes and plums, lie was, at the ago of eleven, 
suiBcicntly advanced in hia studies lo enter the Uni< 
versity of Oxford, where he remained three years. 
He was then transferred lo CambriJge. His classical 
iind inatliemalical education being thus completed, he, 
at tbe age of seventeen, wits admitted into Lincoln's Inn 
to study the law. His relations being Roman Catholics, 
be abandoned the law at the age of nineteen, in order 
lu make an elaborate cxaniinalion of the points in dis- 
pute between Oiu Romanisla and the Reformers. Huv- 
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ing in a year's time exhausted this controversy, he 
spent several years in travelling in Italy and Spain. 
On his return to England he became chief secretary 
of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, — and held the office 
five years. It was probably during the period be- 
tween his twentieth and thirtieth years that most of 
his secular poetry was written, and that his nature took 
its decided eccentric twist. An insatiable intellectual 
curiosity seems, up to this time, to have been his leading 
characteristic ; and as this led him to all kinds of liter- 
ature for mental nutriment, his faculties, in their forma- 
tion, were inlaid with the oddest varieties of opinions and 
crotchets. With vast learning, with a subtile and pene- 
trating intellect, with a fancy singularly fruitful and 
ingenious, he still contrived to disconnect, more or less, 
his learning from what was worth learning, his intellect 
from what was reasonable, his fancy from what was 
beautiful. His poems, or rather his metrical problems, 
are obscure in thought, rugged in versification, and full 
of conceits which are intended to surprise rather than to 
please ; but they still exhibit a power of intellect, both 
analytical and analogical, competent at once to separate 
the minutest and connect the remotest ideas. This 
power, while it might not have given his poems grace, 
sweetness, freshness, and melody, would still, if properly 
directed, have made them valuable for their thoughts ; 
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but in the case of Donne it is perverted to the productiiHi 
of what is bizarre or unnatural, and his muse h thus as 
hoEtile to use as to bcautj-. The intention is, not to 
idealize what is true, but to display the writer's skill 
and wit in ^ving a show of reason to what is false. 
The effect of this on the moral character of Donne was 
pernicious A subtile intellectual scepticism, which 
weakened will, divorced thought from action and liter- 
ature from life, and made existence a puazlo and a 
dream, resulted from this perversion of hb intellect 
He found that he could wittily justify wliat was vicious 
as well as what was unnatural ; and his amatory poems, 
accordingly, are characterized by a cold, hard, labored, 
inlellectualized sensuality, worse than the worfit im- 
purity of his contemporaries, because it has no excuse 
of passion for its violations of decency. 

But now happened an event which proved how little 
the talents and accomplishments of this voluptuary of 
intellectual conceits were competent to serve him in a 
grapple with the realities of life. Lady EUesmera 
had a niece, the daughter of Sir Gieorge Moore, 
with whom Donne fell in love ; and as, according 
to Izaak Walton, his behavior, when it would entice, 
had " a strange kind of elegant, irresbtible art," he in- 
duced ber lo consent to a private marriage, without the 
knowledge of her father. Izaak accounts for this on 
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the perhaps tenable ground, " that love is a flattering 
mischief, that hath denied aged and wise men a foresight 
of those evils that too often prove to be children of that 
blind father ; a passion that carries us to commit errors 
with as much ease as whirlwinds move feathers, and be- 
gets in us an unwearied industry to the attainment of 
what we desire." But Sir Greorge Moore, the father of 
the lady, an arrogant, avaricious, and passionate brute, 
was so enraged at the match, that he did not rest until 
he had induced Lord Ellesmere to dismiss Donne from 
his service, and until he had placed his son-in-law in 
prison. Although Sir George, compelled to submit to 
what was inevitable, became at last reconciled to Donne, 
he refused to contribute anything towards his daughter's 
maintenance. As Donne's own fortune had been by 
this time all expended in travel, books, and other intel- 
lectual dissipations, and as he had been deprive^ of his 
office, he was now stripped of everything but his power 
of framing conceits ; and. accordingly, in a dismal letter 
to his wife, recounting his miseries, he has nothing but 
this quibble to support her under affliction: "John 
Donne, Ann Donne, Undone." A charitable kinsman 
of the EUesmeres, however. Sir Francis Wolly, see- 
ing the helplessness of this man of brain, took him 
and his wife into his own house. Here they resided 
until the death of their benefactor, Donne occupying 
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his lime In stud/ing the dvil and canon laws, and 
probably also in composing his Thesis on Sclf-Homiciile, 
— a worl( in which his ingenuity is thought to have de- 
vised gome excuses for suicide, but the reading of which, 
according to Halktm, would induce no man to kill him- 
self unless he were threatened with another volume. 

During his residence with Sir Francis WoUy, Donne, 
whose acquirements in theology were immense, was 
offered a benefice by Dr. Morton, then Dean of Glou- 
cester; but he declined to enter the Church, from a 
fueling of spiritual unfitness. It b probable that his 
habits of intellectual self-indulgence, while they really 
weakened his conscience, made it morbidly acute. He 
would not adopt the profession of law or divinity for a 
subsistence, though he was willing to depend for euh- 
sistence on the charity of othera. Izaak Walton praises 
his hujnility ; but Donne's humility wns only another 
name for iodisposition to practical labor, — a hurnility 
which makes self-depredaiion an excuse for moral lazi- 
ness, and shrinks as nervously tuoai duty as from pride. 
Both law and divinity, therefore, he continued to make 
the luxuries of his existence. 

In good time this selfish intellectuality resulted in 
that worst of intellectual diseases, mental disgust. After 
the death of his patron, his father-in-law allowed him 
eighty pounds a year to support hia family. Sickness 
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and affliction and comparative poverty came to waka 1 
him from his dream and reveal him to himself. la soiaa I 
affecting letters, which have been preserved, he moana I 
over his moral inefficiency, and confesses to an " over- 
earnest desire for the next life," to escape from the per- 
plexities of this. " I grow older," he soys, " and not ] 
better; my strength diminisheth, and my load grows >] 
heavier ; and yet I would fain l>e or do something j 
that I cannot tell what, is no wonder in this time of my | 
sadness ; for to choose is to do ; but to be no part of any 
body is as to be nothing : and so I am, and shall so 
judge myself, unless I could be ao incorporated in 
part of the world as by business to contribute some i 
tenation to the whole. This I made account; I began I 
early, when I undertook the study of our laws ; but was 
diverted by leaving that, and embracing the worst J 
voluptuousness, an bydroptic immoderate desire of ha- < 

man learning and languages Now I am become 

little, or such a nothing, that I am not a subject good 

ough for one of my own letters. .... I am rather a 

disease of the world than any part of it, and i 

therefore neither love it nor hfe." And he closes with 

the words, " Tour poor friend and God's poor patient, 

John Donne." 

And this was the mental stale to which Donne was I 
reduced by thirty years of incessant study, — of study 



that sought onlj- llie gratification of inlelleclual caprice 
and of inlelledaul curiosity, — of siudy willioul a practi- 
cal object. From tliis wretched mood of self-disgnst" 
am] disgust with existence, lliis fret of thought at the 
impotence of will, we may date Donne's gradiuii eman- 
cipation from hia beselling sius ; for life, at such a point 
of spiritual experience, is only pos^ble under the form 
of a new life. IIu theological studies and meditations 
were now probably directed more to the .building-up of 
character, and less lo the pandering lo liis gluttonous 
intellectuality. His recoveiy was a work of years; and 
it is doubtful if he would ever have chosen a profe^^ston, 
if King James, delighted with his views regarding the 
questions of £upremaL-y and allegiance, and amazed at 
his opuleuce in what was then called learning, had not 
insisted on his entering the Church. Afler much bed- 
tation and long preparation, Donne yielded to the royal 
command. Ho was successively made CEiapluiti in Or- 
dinaiy, Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn, and Dean of St. 
Paul'B, was soon recognized as one of tho ablest and 
most eloquent preachers of hia time, and impressed those 
who sal under bis ministrations, not merely with admi- 
ration for his genius, but with reverence for his holy life 
aud almost ascetic self-denial. The profession he hsd 
adopted witli ho much aelf-distrusl he came to love with 
such fervor that his espressed wish was, to die in the 
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pulpit, or iu consequence of his labors therein. This 
last wish was granted in 1631, in his fifty-eighth year; 
"and that body," says "Walton with quaint pathos, 
" which once was a temple of the Holy Ghost " now 
became " but a small quantity of Christian dust." 

Donne's pubhshed sermons are in form nearly as 
grotesque as his poems, though they are characterized 
by profounder qualities of heart and mind. It was his 
misfortune to know thoroughly the works of fourteen 
hundred writers, most of them necessarily worthless; 
and he could not help displaying his erudition in his 
discourses. Of what is now called taste he was ab- 
solutely destitute. His sermons are a curious mosaic of 
quaintness, quotation, wisdom, puerility, subtilty, and 
ecstasy. The pedant and the seer possess him by turns, 
and in reading no other divine are our transitions from 
yawning to rapture so swift and unexpected. He has 
passages of transcendent merit, passages which evince a 
spiritual vision so piercing, and a feeling of divine 
things so intense, that for the time we seem to be com- 
muning with a religious genius of the most exalted and 
exalting order ; but soon he involves us in a maze of 
quotations and references, and our minds are hustled by 
what Ilallam calls " the rabble of bad authors " that 
this saint and sage has always at his skirts, even when 
he ascends to the highest heaven of contemplation. 
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Doubtless what displeaees this age added to his reputa- 
tion in Lis owQ. Donne vas more pedantic than hia 
clerical contemporaries only because he had more of 
that thought-suffocating learning which all of them re- 
garded with irrational respect. One of the signs of 
Bacon's superiority to his age was the cool audacity 
with which he assailed sophists, simpletons, bigots, and 
liars, even though they wrote in Latin and Greek. 

A poet as intellectual as Donne, but whose iatelligence 
was united to more manliness and efficiency, was Sir 
John Daviea. He was bom in 1570, and was educated 
for the law. The first we hear of him, after he had 
been called to the bar, was his expulsion from the So- 
ciety of the Middle Temple, for quarrelling with one 
Eichard Martin and giving Uim a sound beating. This 
was in 1598. The next recorded fact of his biography 
was the publication, a year afterwards, of bis poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul. A man who thus com- 
" bined so much pugilistic with so much philosophic 
power could not be long kept down in a country so full 
of fight and thought, as England. He was soon re- 
Blored to his profession, won the esteem both of Eliza- 
beth and James, held high offices in Ireland, and in 
JC2C was appointed Chief Justice of England, but died 
of apoplexy before he was sworn in. 

The two works on which bis fame as a poet rests are 
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on tie widely different ibemea of Daacing, and 
mortality of the SouL The first is in tLe fo 
dialogue between Penelope and one of her wooers, j 
most melodiously expresses " the antiquity and excQl-4 
lence of dancing." Only in (he Elizabethan age o 
Bach a great effort of intellect, learning, and fancy I 
arisen from the trifling incident of asking a lady I 
dance. It was lah unfinished ; and, indeed, as it is 
object of the wooer to prove fo Penelope that dancingj 
is the law of nature and life, the poem could only b 
brought to an end by the exhanation of the writer's 
genuity in devising subtile analogies for the wooer t 
iwers as sublile from Penelope, who aids 

" Tho music of hor tongue 
With file sweet speech of tier allnriDg eyes." 

To think logically from his premises was the necessity 
of Daviea's mind. In the poem on Dancing llie 

■e fanciful ; in the poem on the Immortality t 
the Soul the premises are real ; but the reasoning iai 
both is equally exact. It is usual among critii 
such critics as Hallam and Campbell, to decide that the 
imaginative power of the poem on the Immortality ( 
the Soul conBisfa in the illustration of the arguments 
rather than in the perception of the premises. But the 
truth would seem to be that the author exiiibils his 
imagination more in hia insight tlian in hia imagery.- 



Tlje poetic excellence of the work comes from the 
power of clear, sleady beholding of spiritual facts with 
Ihe spiritual eye, — of beholding them so clearly that 
the task of stating, illusLrating, and reasoning from them 
is performed with maslerly ease. In truUi, the great 
writers of llie lime believed in the soul's immortality, be- 
cause they were conscious of having souls ; the height 
of their thinking was due to the fact that lite soul 
was always in the premises ; and thought, with them, 
included ima^ative vision as well as dialectic skill, 
From a lower order of minds than Shakespeare, Hooker, 
and BacoD, than Chapman, Sidney, and Davies, proceed 
the theories of materialism, for no lliinking from the 
soul can deny the soid's existenre. It is curiom to ob- 
serve the advantage which Davies holds over iiis ma- 
terialistic opponenti!, through the circumstance thai, while 
Lis logical understanding is as well furnished as theirs, it 
rpposes on cenh'al ideas and deep experiences which Ihey 
either want or ignore. No adequate idea of the general 
gravity and grandeur of hi# thinking can be convoyed 
by sliort extracts ; yet, opening the poem at the fourth 
section, devoted to the demonstration that the soul is a 
spirit, we will quote a fuw of his resounding quatri 
in illustmtion of his manner: — 



Doing like those spir 
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Or liks himself, nhoae iiciige once she was, 
Though aow, slse I Eho scurce his ehadow be. 

"Were aha n body, how conld sha remain 
Wilhin tho body which is iess thnn sha ? 
Or how conld she Che ivorid'a grant ahapB '■"n't in. 
And in our narrow brotisu contain^ be '/ 

" All bodies nre confined within some plrtce, 
Bnt she all place within hersell' canfiaes; 
All bodies hnve their measure and their space ; 
But who cim draw the Bonl's dimenalve lines?" 

The next poet we shall mention was a link of con* 
Inection between the age of Elizabeth and Cromwellj 
I » contemporary equally of Shafceapeare and Milton ; 
n whoae first work was published ten years before 
Bbakespeare had produced his greatest tragedies, and 
who, later in life, derended Episcopacy againat Milton. 
We refer of course to Joseph Hall. He was bom in 
157J, was educated at Cambridge, and in 1507, at the 
age of twenty-three, published his satires. Origlaally 
intended for the Church, ho' was now presented with a 
living by Sir Robert Drury, who was also a munificent 
patron of Donne. He rose gradually to preferment, 
was made Bishop of Exeter in 1627, and translated to 
the see of Norwich in 1041. In 1643 he was deprived 
of his place and revenue by the Parliamentary Com- 
^ mittee of Sequestration, and died in 1656, in his eighty- 
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second yeai-. As a churchman, he was in favor of 
moderate meneures, and he had the rare good fortune 
to oppose Archbishop Laud, and to sufier under Oliver 
Cromwell. 

As a salii'Ut, if we reject the claim of Giiscoigne to 
precedence, he was the earliest that English literature 
can boast. In hia own woi'ds, 
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He had two qualifications for his chosen task, — pene- 
trating observation and unshrinking courage. The fol- 
lies and vices, the manners, prejudices, delusions, and 
crimes of his time, form the materials of his satires; 
and tliese he lashes, or laughs at, according as the sub- 
ject-mailer provokes bia indignation or iiis contempt. 
" Silb," he saya in his Preface, " faults loathe nothing 
more than the light, and men love nothing more than 
their faults," it follows that, " what with the nature of 
the faults and the faults of the persons," it is impossible 
"that 80 violent an appeachment should be quietly 
brooked." But to those who are offended lie vouchsafes 
but this curt and cutting defence of his plain-speaking: 
" Art thou guilty ? Complain not, thou art not wi-onged. 
Art ihou guiltless? Complain not, thou art not touched." 
These satires, however, striking as they are for their 
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compactness of language and vigor of characterizalion, 
convey but an inadeq^uate idea of the depiL, devoutness, 
and largenesi of soul displayed in Hall's theologicul 
writings. Ills Meditations, especially, have been read 
I by thousands who never heard of him as a tart and 
' caustic wit. But the one cbaracleristic of eentenlious- 
ness marks equally the sarcasm of the youthful aatirUt 
and lie raptures of liie aged saint. 

The next writer we shall consiJcr, Sir Henry Wolton, 
possessed one of the most accomplished and enlightened 
minds of the age, though, unhappily for ui, Le has led 
few records of it in literature. He was born in 1568, 
educated at Osrord, and, leaving the university in his 
twenty-second year, passed nine years in travnUing ia 
Germany and Italy. On his return his conversation 
showed such wit and information that it was said lo be 
"one of the delights of mankind." He entered the 
service of the Earl of Essex, and, on the discovery 
of the Earl's treason, prudently escaped to lie Conti- 
nent While in Italy he rendered a great service to 
the Scolliah King ; and James, on hia accession to ibe 
English throne, knighted him, and sent him as ambas- 
sador to Venice. He remained abroad over twenty 
years. On hia return lie was made provost of Eton 
College. He died in 1G39, In his seventy-first year. 
Wotlon is one of tlie few Englishmen who have sue- 
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ceeiJed in divesting IheraselTea of English prejudices 
wttliont at the game time divestiog themselves of £ng< 
Iteh virtnes. He was a. man of the world of the kind 
described by Bacon, — a. man " whose heart waa not 
cut off from other men's lands, but a continent that 
joined to ihem." One of the ablest and most eagacioua 
diplomatista that England ever sent abroad lo match 
Italian crafl with Saxon sense, be was at tbe same time 
cbivalroas, loyal, and true. Though tlie author of tbe 
Batirical definition of an ambasEador, as " an honest 
man sent to lie abroad for the commonwealth," his own 
course was the opposite of falsehood. Indeed, he laid 
this down as an infallible aphorism to guide an English 
ambassador, that be should always tell tbe truth : first, 
because be will secure himself if called to account ; sec- 
ond, because he will never be believed, and he will thus 
" put bis adyersaries, who will ever bunt counter, at a 
loss." Ona of his many accomplishments was the art 
of aaying pointed things In pithy language. At Rome, 
a priest ashed him, "Where was your religion be- 
fore Luther?" To which Wotion answered, "My 
religion was to be found then where yours is not to 
be found now, — in the written "Word of God." He 
then put to the priest this question : " Do you be- 
lieve all (hose many thousands of poor Christians 
were danmed, that were excommunicated because the 
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Popo and the Duke of Venice could not agree about 
their temporal power, — evea tbose poor Christians 
that knew not why they quarrelled? Speak your con- 
science." The priest'a reply was, " Monsieur, excuse 
me." Wotton's own Protestaotism, however, did not 
consist, like that of (oo many otbera of bis time and 
of our^, in hating Romanists. He was once asked 
whether a papist may be saved. His answer was : 
" You may be saved without knowing that. Look to 
yourself." The spirit of this reply ia of the inmost 
essence of toleration. 

Cowley, in his elegy on "Wottonj has touched wittily 
on those felicities of his nature and culture which made 
him so admired by his contemporaries : — 

" Wliat shsU ws say 7 Binoe eilent now is he, 
Wlio when he spoke, all things wonld Bilant be ; 
Who bod so many langtiagea in More, 
That only fame shall apeak of him in more ; 
Wliom ICagland now ao mote returned must see ; 
He 'a gone to heaven on his fourth embassy. 

Bo well ho UBderatood the most and best 
or tongues — that Babel sent into the west, — 
Spoke them so truly, that he had, you'd 
Not only lived but boon born avorywhere 

Nor ought the language of that mn 

Who iu hid breast had all tilings to egress. 
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As a poet Sir Henry 'Wotton is universally known by 
one exquisite Utile poem, The Character of a Happy 
Life, which is in all hymn-books. The general drill 
of hia poelry is, lo expose the hollownesB of all the ob- 
jects to which as a. ^talesman and courtier the greater 
portion of his own life was devoted. His verses are 
texts for discourses, uniting economy of words with ful- 
ness of thought and sentiment. His celebrated epitaph 
on a married couple is condensed to the point of con- 
verting feeling into wit. 

" Ha first dacaased. Slie, for b. litfla, tried 
To do without him, liked it not, aiid died." 

In one of his hymns he has this startling image : — 

" No hallowed oils, no gums I need, 
No rew-bom drama of purging fire; 
One rosy drop from Daviii'e seed 
Whs worlds of seas lo queuch thoir iw 

Excellent, however, of its kind as Wotlon's poetry 
it is not equal to that living poem, his li 
one of those men who are not so much makers of poems 
as subjects for poems. 

The last poet of whom we shall speak, George Her- 
bert, was one in whom the quaintness of the time found 
its most fantasiic embodiment. He began life as a cour- 
tier; and on the disappointment of liis hopes, or on h'la 
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conviction of the ranity of his ambitions, he f 
changed Lis whole course of thought Rnd life, became a 
clergyman, and ia known to posterity only as "holy 
George Herbert." His poetry is the bizarre expression 
of a deeply religious and intensely thoughtful nature, 
sincere at heart, but strange, far-fetched, and serenely 
crotchety in utterance. Nothing can be more frigid 
than the conceits in which he clothes the great majority 
of his pious ejaculations and heavenly ecstasies. Tet 
every reader feels that bis fancy, quaint as it often is, 
is a part of the organism of his character ; and that his 
quaiatness, hts uncouth metaphors and comparisons, his 
squalid phraseology, his holy charades and pioua riddles, 
his inspirations crystallized into ingenuities, and hia 
general disposition to represent the divine through the 
exterior guise of the odd, are vitally connected with 
that essential beauty and sweetness of soul which give 
his poems their wild flavor and fragrance. Amateurs in 
sanetity, and men of fine i-eligious taste, will lell you 
that genuine emotion can never Hud an outlet in such 
an elaborately fantastic form ; and the propoailion, ac- 
cording, as it does, with the rules of Blair and Kames 
and Whately, commands your immediate assent ; but 
Btill you feel that genuine emotion is there, and, if yoii 
watch sharply, you will find that Taste, entering holy 
George Herbert's "Temple," after a preliminary sniff 
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of imbecile contempt, Ktmehow Glinks away abashed 
af^ tbe first vene at the " Church-porch : " 

" Thoo whow sweet yonth and early hnpes enhuica 
Thy tnlB nnd price, Bud mark thee for n treasure, 
Heuken nolo a veraer, who ihkt chaoce 
Bbjtne thee to good, und mnke a bail or pkaunie: 
A verse mny find him vhorn a eemiDii Qles, 
And torn delight into a eacriitce/^ 

And that fine gentleman, Tasle, having relieved n 
of his sweetly-scented presence, redolent with the "balm 
of a thousand fioweis," — let ua, in closing, quote one 
of the profoiindest utterances of the Elizabethan a 
George Herbert's lines on Man : — 

" Man Is lUI symmetrie, 
Full of proportions, one Umbe to another, 

And all to all the worid besides: 

Each pert may call the fnrthoat, brother; 
For head with foot hath private ainitie, 

And both with moon and tides. 

" Nothing hath got so fairs 
Bnt man halh ennght nnd kept It, la his pray. 

His ayes dimnoiint the highest starre : 

He is in lilMc all the sphere. 
Herbs ghuUy cure out (leah, becauMS that tliey 

Fiade their ncqualiitance there. 
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" The starres have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 

Musick and light attend our head. 

All things unto ourjlesh are kinde 
In their descent and being; to our minde 

In their ascent and catue* 



" More servants wait on Man 
Than he '11 take notice of; in every path 

He treads down that which doth befriend him 

When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
mightie love ! Man is one world, and hath 

Another to attend him. 

" Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a Palace built; dwell in it, 

That it may dwell with thee at last ! 

Till then afford us so much wit, 
That as the world serves us we may serve thee, 

And both thy servants beV* 
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rriHE characteristic of a good prose style is, tbat, 
while it mii-njrs or embodies ihe mind that used it, 
it also gives pleasure: in itst-lf. The qualily wliiclk de- 
cides OQ its fulfilment uf tLese conditiona is commonly 
called taste. 

Though taste ia properly under law, and ahould, if 
pressed, give reasons for its decisions, many of its most 
authoritative judgments come directly from its instinct 
or iosighl, without regard to rules. Indeed, a fine 
feeling of the beauty, melody, fitness, and vitality of 
words is often wanting in men who are desterous ia 
the application of the principles of style ; and some 
of the most philosophic treatises on icsthetics betray 
B lack of that deep internal sense whiah directly per- 
ceives the objects and qualities whose validity it ia 
the office of the understanding laboriously to demon- 

But whether we judge of style by our perceptions or 
by principles, we all feel tliat there is a distinction be- 
tween persona who write books and writere whoso books 
belong lo literature. There is something in the mere 
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wording of a description of a triviality of dress or man- 
ner, by Addison or Steele, wLich gives greater mental de- 
light than the description of a campaign or a revoluljon 
by AJison. The principle that style is thus a vital ele- 
ment in the expression of tbought and emotion, tluit it 
not only measures the quality and quantity of the mind 
it conveys, but hoB a charm in ilaelf, makes the task of 
an historian of literuture less difficult than it at first 
appears. Among the prose -write ra of the age of Eliza- 
beth we do not, accordingly, include all who wrote in 
prose, but those in whom prnse compoaition was labor- 
ing to fulfil the conditions of art. In many csisea this 
endeavor resulted in the substitution of artifice for art; 
and the bond which connects the invisible thought with 
the vLiible word, and through which the word is sur- 
charged wilh the life of the thought, being thus severed, 
the effect was to produce a factitious dignity, sweetness, 
and elegance by mental sleight of hand and tricks of 
modulation and antithesis. 

In one of the earliest prose-writers of the reign of 
Elizabefli, John Lyiy, we perceive how easily the de- 
mand in the cultivated classes for what is fine in diction 
may degenerate into admiration of what is superfine, 
bow elegant imbecility may pass itself off for elegance, 
and how hypocrisy and grimace may become a fashion 
in that high society which constitutes itself the arbiter 
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oT taite. Lyif, » scholar of some beauty, and mon in- 
genoilj, of fancj, was especially titted to corropt a 
language whose rude masculine vigor was beginning 
to be Eofiened into liarraony and elegaoce -, for he was 
one of tiiose effeminate spirits whose felicity it is to bo 
bom afiiicled, and who can violate general nalnre witb- 
out doing injustice to their own. The court of Eliza* 
betli, full of highly educated men and women, waa 
greatly pleased with Uie fopperies of diction and senti- 
ment, the dainty verbal confectionery, of his ao-calted 
classic plays, and seems to have been entirely cor^ 
ried away by his prose romance of Bupbues and his 
England, Urst published in la79. In this persons of 
fashion might congratulate themselves that they could 
find a, language which was not spoken by the vulgar. 
Tlie nation, Sir Henry Blunt telb us, was in debt lo 
him for a new English which he taught it; "all our 
ladies were his scholars"; and that beauty in court was 
disregarded " who could not parley Euphuism, that is to 
Bay, who waa unable to converse in that pure and re- 
formed English." Those who have studied the jargon 
of Holofemes in Shakespeare's Love's Labor's Lost, 
of Fastidious Brisk in Ben Jonson's Every Han out 
of his Humour, and, later etill, of Sir Fiercic Shafton, 
in Scott's novel of The Monastery, can form some idea 
of this " pure and reformed English," the peculiarities ^ 
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of nLich have heea happily characterized to consist 
"pedantic and far-fetched allusion, elaborate indiroat>' 
Dess, a cloying smoothness and monotony of diction," 
and great fertihty in " allitemtion and punning." Evea 
when Lyly seems really sweet, elegant, and eloquent, 
he evinces a natural suspicion of the graces of nature, 
and contrives to divorce his rhetoric from all sincerity 
of utterance. There is something pretty and pi 
even in his ezpreseion of heroism ; and to say a 
thing in a way it ought not to be said was to realize bio 
highest idea of art. His attitude towards what was 
natural bad a touch of that condescending commisera- 
tion which Caiman's perfumed, embivtidered, and man- 
nered coxcomb extended to (he blooming country girl 
he stooped to admire : " Ah, my dear ! Nature is very 
well, for she made you ; but then Nature could 
have made me ! " 

mperfine in composition was felt 
lultitude i and in the romances 
3 have euphuism as an affecta- 
Even their habits of vulgar 
dissipation could not altogether keep Ihem loyal to the 
comparative purity of tlie vulgar language. The fashion 
subtly affected even ihe style of Sidney, conscions as he 
waa of its more obvious foolories; and to this day every 
man who has anytliing of the coxcomb in his bi^ain, wl 



This infection of the 
even by writers for the n 
of Greene and Lodge wi 
lion of an affectation. 
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desires a dress for Iti^ thouglit more splendid than Ua 
thougLt, gliiles uncoDscJou^ly into eupliuifm. 

Tbe name of Sir Fliilip Sidnej elands in the English 
imaginalioD for more than his writings, more than Ua 
actions, more than his character, — for more, we had 
4Umost said, than the qualities of liis soul. The English 
race, com[iound of Saxon and Norman, has been fertile 
in great generals, great statesmen, great poets, great 
heroes, saints, and martyrs, but it has not been fertile in 
great gentletnen ; and Mr, Bull, plelhoric with power 
but scant in courtesy, recognizes, with mingled feelings 
of surprise and delight, his great ornamental production 
in Sidney. He does not read llie Sonnets or the Arca- 
dia of bis cherished darling ; he long left to an accom- 
plished American lady the grateful task of wriiing an 
adequate biography of the phenomenon ; but he gazes 
with a certain palhelic wonder on ibe one renowned 
genlleman of his illustrious house, speculates curiously 
how ho came into the famil)', and would perhaps ralber 
part with Shakespeare and Milton, with Bacon and 
Locke, with Burleigh and Somers, with Marlborough 
and ■Wellington, wilh Latimer and Eidley, than with 
Ibis chivalrous youlh, whose " high -erected thoughts" 
were " seated in a heart of courtesy." It is not for 
superior moral or menial qualities tbnt he especially 
prizes his favorite, for be has bad children who have 
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exceeded Sidney in bolh ; but he feels that in Sidney 
alone has equal genius and goodness been expressed in 
behavior. 

Sidney waa horn on the 29th of November, 1554. 
His father was Sir Henry Sidney, a statesman of abilily 
and integrity. Hia mother was Mary, Bister of Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Eiirl of Leicester. Ko pains were 
spared in tlie harmonious development of hia powers, 
physical, mental, and moral ; and his instructors were 
fortunals in a pupil bles-ed, not only with the love of 
knowledge, but with the iove of that virtue which he 
considered the proper end of knowledge. lie was in- 
tended for public life ; and, leaving the university at the 
age of seventeen, he was shortly after sent abroad to 
study the languages, observe the manners, and mingle 
in the society of the Continent. He went nowhere with- 
out winning the hearts of tliose with whom he asso- 
ciated. Scliolars, philosophers, artists, and men of let- 
ters, all were charmed with the ingenuous and high- 
spirited English youth, who visited foreign countries, 
not like the majority of his young countrymen, to par- 
take of their dissipations and become initialed io their 
vices, but to fill and enlarge his understanding, and en- 
noble Iiis soul. Hubert Languet, a scholar of whom 
it is recorded " that he lived as the best of men should 
die," was especially captivated by Philip, became through 
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life his adviser and friend, and said, " That day on whidi 
I first beheld liim with my eyes shone propitious to 

me!" 

After about three years' absence Sidney returned lo 
England variously accomplished almost beyond any man 
of bis years ; brave, honorable, and just ; ambitious of 
political, of military, of literary distinction, and Laving 
powerful connections, competent, it might be supposed, 
to aid him in any public career on which his energies 
should be concentrjteJ. But his very perfections seem 
to Lave stood in the way of his advancement. Such a 
combination of ili;: suholar, (he poet, and the knight- 
errant, one BO full of learning, of lofly Imagination, of 
chivalrous sentiment, was too precious as a courtier to 
be employed as a man of affairs ; and Elizabeth ad- 
mired, petted, praised, but hesiLaled to employ him. 
So fine an ornament of the nation could not be spared 
for ita defence. Even his uncle Leicester, all-powerful 
as he seemeil, failed in his attempts to aid the kinsman 
who was perhaps the only man that could rouse in bis 
dark and ai;heming soul tbe feeling of affection. Sid- 
ney, who did not lack the knowledge — we had almost 
said the conceit — of Iiis own merits, and whose temper 
was naturally impetuous, was far from being contented 
with the lot which was to make him the " mirror of 
courtesy," the observed and loved of all beholders, the 
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Beau Brummel of tbe Age of Elizabeil, but viinch was 
to shut liim out from tbe nobler ambitiouH of bis manly 
and ardenl nature, and prevent his taking tliat part 
whicb, both att a Protestant and as a patriot, he ached to 
perform in the stirring contests and enterprises of the 
lime. Still, he submitted and waited ; and the result is, 
that tbe im-idents of the career of this man, bom a hero 
and educated a statesman, were ludicrously dispropor- 
tioned to his own expectations and to Lis fame. In 
1576 he waa sent on an ornamental embassy lo the 
Emperor of Germany. Soon after his return he suc- 
cesfifuily vindicated liis father, who was Governor of 
Ireland, from some aspersions which had excited tbe 
er of Elizabeth, and tbreatened his fether's aecre- 
lary, whom he suspected of opening his own letters to 
Sir Henry, that he would thrust his dagger into him 
if the treachery was repeated ; " and trust to it," he 
adds, " I speak it in earnest." He wrote a bold letter 
to the Queen, against her projected matrimonial alliance 
with the little French duite, on whose villanous person, 
and still more villanous soul, this " imperial votaress," 
eo long walking the earth 



" In maiden meditation, fanoy-IVse," 

1 pretended to fix her " virgin " affeotiona. He was 
shortly after, while pLiying at tennis, called a puppy by 
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tlie Karl of Oxford ; and it is a curioas illiisIraHon of 

the arLstot:ratic temper of the tiroes, that our Ptillip, 
who saw no reasons to prevent faim from thriistmg liia 
diLgger, without heeding the usual forms of the duel, 
into the suspected heart of hh father's seerelary, could 
not force this bauglity and insolent Earl (o accept hia 
cbaUenge ; and the Queen put an end to ihe quarrel by 
informing him that there was a great difference in de- 
gree between earls and private gentlemen, and that 
princes were bound 1o support the nobilil;, and to insist 
on iheir being treated with proper respect 

Wearied with court life, he now retired to Wlllon, 
tire seat of bis famous sister, the Couuteas of Pem- 
broke, and there embodied in his Arcadia the thoughts, 
BentimeniB, and aspirations be could not realize in 
pracliee. Campbell has said ihat Sidney's life ''was 
poetry expressed in action"; but up to this time it had 
been poetry expressed in cbaracler, and denied an out- 
let in aetion. It now found an outlet in literature. 
From day to day he wrote under the eye of bis beloved 
sister, with no thought of publication, page after page of 
iLis goodly folio. The form of the Arcadia, it mast be 
confessed, U somewhat fantastic, and the story Icdious; 
but the work !$ slill fo sound at the core, so pure, strong, 
and vital in the soul that animates il, and so much in- 
ward freshness and beauty are revealed ihe moment we 
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pierce its outward crust of affectalion, tliat no cbangea in 
the Taiihions of literature have ever heen able to dislodge 
it from its eminence of place. There we may still learn 
the sweet lore of friendship and love ; there we may 
Btill feed tbe beart'a Lunger, equally for scenes of pas- 
toral innocence and heroic daring. A ray of 



" The light Oiiit n< 






gleams here and there over its descriptions, and pro- 
claims tbe poet. The style of the book, in its good ele- 
ments, was the best prose style which had, as yet, ap- 
peared in English literature, — vigorous, harmonious, 
figurative, and condensed. In the (.-haraelerizutions of 
feminine beauty and excellence Spenser and Shake* 
speare are anticipated, if not sometimes rivalled. But 
al! these merits are apt to be lost on the modern reader, 
owing to the fact thai, (hough Sidnpy's thoughts were 
noble and his feelings genuine, his fancy was artiScial, 
and incessantly labored to lift his rhetoric on stilts. It 
will not trust Nature in her " homely ruaset brown," but 
bedizens her in court trappings, belaces and embroiders 
her, is Ecepiical of everjihing in sentiment and passion 
which is easily great, and sometimes so elaborates all life 
out of expression, that language is converted from the 
temple of thought into its stalely mauaoleum. It cannot, 
we fear, he doubted that Sidney's court life had made 
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him a little affected aod couceiled on the surface of bis 
fine nature, if not in its substance. The Arcadia is rich 
in imagery, but in the same sentence we of^en find images 
ihat glitter like den-drops, followed by images that glitter 
like icicles ; and there is every evidence that to hh taste 
the icielcs were finer than the dew-drops. 

It may not here be out of place to say, that, though we 
commoDly think of Sidney as beaulii'ul in face no less 
than in behavior, he was not in fact a comely gentleman. 
Ben JoDBon told Druumond that be " was no pieaeant 
man in countenance, bis face being spoiled with pimples, 
of high blood, und long." 

In 1581 we find Sidney in Parliament. Shoilly after, 
be wrote his Defence of Poesy, in which, assuming that 
ibe object of knowledge is right action, be attempted to 
prove the superiorily of poetry to all other branches of 
knowledge, on the ground that, while the olher branches 
merely coldly pointed the way to virtue, poetry enticed, 
animated, inspired tbe soul to pursue it. Fine as this 
defence of poetzy is, the best defence of poetry is to 
write tliat which is good. In 1583 he was married to 
the daughter of Sir Francis Wiilsingham. As his whole 
heart and imagination were at this time absorbed by tbe 
Stella of bia sonnets, the beautiful Penelope Devereus, 
sister of the Earl of Easei, and as his passion does not 
appear to have abated after her marriage with Lord 




Ricli, Sidney must be considered to liave failed in love 
as in ambition, manying ihe woman he respected, and 
losing ihe woniaii he adored. And it ia curioiu that tbe 
woman he did marry, soon after his death, married the 
Earl of Essex, brother of the woman he so much de- 
sired to marry. 

In 1585 the Queen, having decided to assist the 
United Provinces, in their war against Philip of Spain, 
with an English army, under the command of Leicester, 
gratified Sidney's long thirst for honorable aelion by ap- 
pointing him Governor of Flushing. In this post, and 
as general of cavalry, he did all that valor and sagadty 
could do to repair the blunders and mischiefs which 
resulted from the cowardice, arrognnce, knavery, and 
military impotence of Leicester. On tbe 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1586, in a desperate engagement near Zut- 
piien, he waa dangerously wounded in attempting to 
rescue a friend hemmed in by the enemy ; and aa he 
was carried bleeding from the field, he performed tlie 
crowning act of his life. The cup of water, which his 
lips ached to touch, but which he paised to the dying 
soldier with the words, " Thy necessity is greater than 
mine," — this beaniiful Deed, worth a thousand Derences 
of Poetry, will consecraie his memory in tbe hearts of 
millions who will never read the Arcadia. _ 

Sidney lingered many days in great agony. 
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prospect of his death sLiired Leicester with unirODted 
emotion. " This young man," he writea, '■ he was my 
grea)&-t comfort, next her llajesly, of all the woild ; 
mill if 1 could buy his life wi:h nil 1 have, to my shirt, 
I would give it." The accoimt of lii^ death, by his 
chaplain, \» inexpressibly affucting. When ibe good 
man, to use his own words, " proved to him oat of the 
Scriptures, that, though his underatanding and senses 
ehould fail, yet that faith which he bad now could not 
fail, he did, with a cheerful and smiling counleaance, 
put forth hid band, and slapped me softly on the cheeks. 
Kot long after, he lifled up his eyes and handa, uttering 
these words, ' I would not change my joy for the em- 
pire of the world.' .... Having made a compari^a 
of God's grace now in him, his fornaer virtues seemed lo 
be nothing ; for he wholly condemned his former life. 
*A1I things in it,' he said, 'have been vain, vain, 
Tain.' " 

His sufferings were brought lo a cloae on the 17th of 
October, 1586. Among the throng of testimonials lo 
hia excellence, called forth by bis death, only two were 
worthy of the occasion. The first was the simple re- 
mark of Lord Buckburat, that " ho hatb hod as great 
love in tliis life, and as many tears for his death, as ever 
any had." The second is a. stanza from an anonj- 
mous poem, usually printed with the elaborate, but cold 



anil pedanlic, eulogy of Spenser, wliose tears for hia 
friend anil piilron seemed lo freeze in iheir passage into 
■words. The stanza has been often quoied, but rarely in 
connection with the pt^rson it celebrates. 

"A awBct, attrnctiva kliid of grace, 
A full absuraiiCB given liy looks, 
Continual comrort in a face. 
The lineomonts of Gospel Books." 

In passing from Sidney to Raleigh, we pass to a less 
beautiful and engaging, but far more potent and compre- 
hensive spirit. We despair of doing justice lo the va- 
rious effieleocy of this most splendid of adveniurera, all 
of whose talents were abilities, and all of whose abilities 
were accomplishmenta ; whose vigorous and elastic na- 
ture could adapt itself to all occasions and all pur- 
suits; and who, as soldier, sailor, courtier, colonizer, 
statesman, historian, and poet, seemed specially gifted to 
do the thing which absorbed him at the moment. Horn 
in 1552, and the son of a Devonshire gentleman of an- 
cient family, straitened income, and numerous children, 
fortune denied him wealth, only to lavish on him all the 
powers by which wealth is acquired. In his case, one 
of the most happily constituted of human inlelleets was 
lodged in a physical frame of perfect soundness and 
strength, so that at all periods of his life, in the phrase 
of tlic spiteful and ^sickly Cecil, he could " toil terribly." 
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Action, adventure, was the necessity of his being. 
Imaginative and thoughtful as he was, the vision of 
imaginafion, the suggestion of thouglit, went equally to 
enlighten and energize his will. Whatever appeared 
possible to his brain he ached to make actual with his 
hand. Thoogh distinguished at the universily, he left it 
at the first opportunity for active life presented to him, 
and at the ago of seventeen joined the band of gentle- 
men volunteers who went to France to fight on the 
Protestant side in the civil war by which that kingdom 
was convulsed. In this rough work be passed five 
yeara. Shortly after his return in 1580, an Irish re- 
bellion broke out ; and Raleigh, as captain of a com- 
pany of English troops, engaged in the rnthle.^s business 
of putting it down, A dispute having occurred between 
him and the Lord Deputy, Grey, it was referred to the 
Council Board in England. liateigh, determined, if 
possible, to escape from the squalid, cruel, and disgust- 
ing drudgery of an Irish war, exerted every resource of 
bis pliant genius to ingratiate himself with Elizabeth, 
and urged his own views with such consummate art that 
he got, saya the chronicler, " ihe Queen's ear in a trice." 
His graces of person took her fancy, as much as his 
ready intelligence, his plausible elocution, and his avail- 
able union of the large conceptions of the statesman 
with the intrepidity of the soldier, impressed her dis- 
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coming mimi. The tradition tLat be first attracled her 
regard by cmting lii.s riuh cloak into a puddle to save lUe 
royal fi-'et from conlaminating mud, lliough characteris- 
tic, is probably one of Ihose slories which are too good (o 
be true. Ills promotion wa^ ob rapid as Sidney's was 
Blow; for he had a mind whicli, on all occasiona, darted 
at once to the best Ihing to be done ; and, not content 
wilh deserving to be advanced, he outwitted all who in- 
trigued against his advancement. THe was knighted, 
made Captaia of the Guard, Seneschal of the Counly 
of Cornwall, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and re- 
ceived a large grant of land in Ireland, in less than 
three years after his victorious appearance at the Coun- 
cil Board. Though now enabled to gratify ihose lux- 
urious tastes which poverty had heretofore mortified, and 
though so susceptible to all that can charm the senses 
through the imagination that his friend Spenser de- 
scribed him as a men 



" In whose high thooghts Pleasure had built her bowor," 

still pleasure, though intensely enjoyed, had no allure- 
menls to weaken the insatiable activity of his spirit or 
moderate the audacity of his ambition. Patriot as well 
as courtiiT, and statesman as well as adventurer, with 
an intelligence so flexible that it could grasp great 
designs as easily as it could manage petty intrigues, and 
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impelled b; an impatient feeling that he was the ablut 
man of the nation, in virtue of iodiridualizing most 
Ibcvouglily ibe spirit and aGpiralioiis of the people and 
the lime, he now engaged in those great mariiime enler^ 
prises whii-h are inseparably aswciated wiib his name, 
— to found a colonial empire for England, and to break 
down the power and humble ihe pride of Spain. In 
1583 tie obtained a patent from the Queen " to appro- 
priate, plant, and govern any lerritorial possessions he 
might acquire in the unoccupied portions of NuriL 
America-" TLe result was the first settlement of Vir- 
ginia, which failed from the misconduct of the colonists 
and the hosliiity of Ibe Inilians. He then engaged 
extensively in those privateering — those somewhat 
buccaneering — espcditions against tbe commerce and 
colonies of Spain which can he jusLified on no general 
principles, but which the instinct of ibe English people, 
hating Spaniards, hating Popery, and conscious lliat 
real war existed under formal peace, both stimulated 
and sanctioned. Spain, to Ealeigb, waa a nation lo be 
detested and warroj again.-t by every honest English- 
man for "her bloody and injurious designs, purposed 
and practised against Cbri.-lian princes, over all of 
whom she seeks unlawful and ungodly rule and em- 
pii'y." 

lu the height of Raleigh's favor with the Queen the 
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dlicovery of LU intrigue and subsequent private mar- 
riage with one of her maids of honor brought down 
on his head ihe full Blorm of the royal virago's wrath. 
He was deprived of all the offices which gave him ad- 
mission to her august presence, and imprisoned with his 
wife in the Tower. Any other man would have been 
hopelessly ruined ; but, by counterfeiting the most ro- 
mantic despair at the Queen's displeasure, and by repre- 
senting bis whole misery to proceed from being deprived 
of the sight of her red hair and painted face, he was, in 
two or three weeks, released from imprisonment. When 
free, he performed such important parliamentary ser- 
vices that he partially regained her favor, and he man- 
aged BO well as to induce her to grant bim the manor 
of Sherborne. As this was church property, and as Ra- 
leigh was accused by his enemies of being an atheist, 
the grant occasioned great scanduL His disgrace and 
imprisonment had filled his rivals with hope. They 
naturally thought that his offence, which mortified the 
coquette's vanity as well as the sovereign's pride, was 
of such a nature that even Ealeigb's management could 
not gloss it over ; but now they trembled with appre- 
hensions of his complete restoration to favor. One of 
them writes : "It is feared of all honest mea, that Sir 
Walter Haleigh shall presenily come to court; and yet 
it is well withstood. God grant him some further resist- 



ance, and tbat place he better deserveth if he had hia 
right." 

ICaleigh, unsQccessful iu regaming the afibction and 
esteem of his royal mistress, now thought to dazxie her 
imagiiiution with a siiining enterprise. He believed, 
with millions of others, in the fable of El Dorado, and 
conceived the place to lie somewhere in Guiana, id iha 
region between the Orinoco and the Amazon. Hia im- 
agination waa fired with the thought of penetrating to 
ibe capital ciiy, where Ibe liouaes were roofed with gold, 
where the common sand glistened, and the very rocks 
shooe, with the precious deposit. Should he succeed, 
the cousequences would be immense weaith and fame 
for himself, and immense addition to the power and 
glory of England ; and as he purposed to induce the 
native chiefs to swear allegiance to the Queen, and 
eventually to establish an English colony in the country, 
he flattered himself, in Mr. Napier's words, " that ha 
would be able, by the acquisition of Guiana, vastly to 
extend the sphere of Euglish industry and commerce, 
to render London the mart of the choicest productions 
of the New World, and to annex lo the Crown a region 
which, besides its great colonial recommendations, would 
enable it to command the chief possessions of its great- 
est enemy, and from which his principal resources were 
derived." Posseaaed by these kindling ideas, and with 
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tlie persODal magnetism to make them infectious, Ra- 
leigh does not seem to have found any difficulty in 
ohiaining money and men to carry them out; and in 
February, 1595, with a fleet of five ships, he set out for 
the land of gold. The enterprise va9, of course, un- 
successful, for no El Dorado existed ; but on his return, 
at the close of the summer, he published his account of 
" The DiscdVery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Em- 
pire of Guiana," in which the failure of the expedition 

recorded in connection with a profession of undis- 
turbed faith in the reality of its object, and some as- 
tounding stories are told, concerning which it is now 
difficult to decide whether Raleigli unconsciously eiag- 
gerated or deliberately lied. It was his professed inten- 
tion to renew the search at once; but, the Queen 
having by this time nearly forgiven his offence, his 
ambition waa stimulated by objecla nearer home, and 
the quest of El Dorado wa3 postponed lo a more con- 
,'enient season. 

In 1596 he won great fame for his intrepidity and 
skill as Rear Admiral of the fleet which look Cadiz j 

I in 1597 he further dislinguished himself by the 
capture of Fayal. Restored to hts office of Captain 
of the Guard, he waa again seen by envious rivals id 
personal attendance on the Queen. Between the court 

.ions of Essex and Cecil he first tried lo mediate; 
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but, being hated by Essex, he joined Cecil for the pur- 
pose of crushing the enemy of both. The inlenlion 
of Cecil wna, to u^e Raleigh to depress Essex, and then 
to betray his own liistrument. Essex fell ; but, as long 
as Elizabeth lived, Raleigh was safe. Cecil, however, 
took care to poison ia advance tlie mind of her succes- 
sor with suspicions of Raleigh ; and, on James's accea- 
fiion to the throne, Kaleigh diacovereil that he was 
distrasted, and would probably be disgraced. Such a 
man was not likely to give up his offices and abdicate 
his power without a struggle i and, as Ije could hope for 
no favor, he ti'ied the desperate expedient of making 
himself powerful by making himself feared. In our 
time he would have " gone into opposition " : in the 
time of James the First " His Majesty's OppoaJiioa " 
did not exist ; and be became connected wi[h a myste- 
rious plot to raise Arabella Stuart to the English throne, 
— trusting, as wo cannot but think, in his own sagacity 
to avoid the appearance and evidence of treason, and to 
use the folly of the real conspirators as a means of 
forcing his claims on the attention of James. In thia 
game, however, Cecil proved himself a more astute and 
unscrupulous politician than his hile accomplice. The 
plot was discovered ; Raleigh was tried on a charge of 
treason; the jury, being managed by the government, 
found him guilty, and he was sentenced to death. The 
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Bentenco, however, was so palpably against tlie law and 
lie evidence tLat it was not executed. By the exceed- 
ing grace of the good King, Raleigh waa only plundered 
of Lis eslale, sent to the Tower, and confined there for 
thirteen years. 

The restless activity of his laind now found a vent ia 
experimental science and in literature ; and, taking a 
theme as large as the scope of his own mind, he set 
himself resolutely to work to wrile the History of the 
World. Meanwhile he spared do arts of inHuence, 
bribery, and flattery to get his liberty ; and at last, 
in March, IClo, was released, without being par- 
doned, on his tempting the cupidity of James with cir- 
cumstantial details of the mineral wealth of Guiana, 
and by offering to conduct an expedition there to open a 
gold-mine. With a fleet of thirteen ships he set sail, 
arrived on the coast in November, and sent a large par- 
ty up the Orinoco, who, after having attacked and burnt 
the Spanish town of St. Thomas, — an engugement in 
which Raleigh's eldest son lost his life, — returned to 
their sick and mortified commander with the intelligence 
that they had failed to discover the mine. The accounts 
of what afterwards occurred in this ill-fated expedition 
are so confused and contradictory that it is difGcult to 
obtain a clear idea of the facts. It is suflicient to 
Bay that Raleigh returned to England, laboring u 




impntatioRs of falsehood, treachery, and contemplated 
treason and piracy, and lliat fae there found tlie Spanish 
ambafsador clamoring in (he court of James for his life. 
Uis ruin was re:-olTed upon ; and, as lie nerer bad been 
pardoned, it was thought more conTeuienI to exccote 
him on the old sentence than to run the ri$k of a new 
trial fur his aUeged oflencee aince. In other words, it 
was resolved to use the technicalities of law to Tiolate 
iU essence, and to employ certain legal refinements as 
instruments of murder. On the 20th of Ocloher, 1G18, 
he was accordingly beheaded. His behariOF on the 
scaffold wa3 what might have been expected from the 
dauntless spirit which, in its experience of nearly the 
whole circle of human emotions, had never felt the sen- 
sation of fear. After Tindicating his conduct in a manly 
utd dignified speech to the spectators, he deaired the 
headsman to show him the axe, which not being done 
at once, be said, " I pray Ihee, let me see it. Dust thou 
think that I am afraid of it ? " After he had taken it 
in hia hand, he felt curiously along the edge, aud then 
smilingly remarked to the sheriff, "This is a sharp 
medicine, but il is a physician for all diseases." AAer 
be had laid his head on the block, he was requested to 
turn it on the other side. " So the heart be right," he 
replied, " it is no matter which way the head lieth." 
After hia forgiving the headsman, and praying "a few 
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moments, the signal was made, which Dot being immedi' 
alely followed by ihe stroke Raleigh said to ihe exe- 
cutioner : " Why dost thou not airike ? Strike, man ! " 
Two strokes of the axe, under whieh his frame did not 
shrink or move, severed his head from his body. The 
immense effusion of blood, in a man of sisty-six, amazed 
everybody that saw it. " Who would have thought," 
King James might have said, with another distinvnisbed 
arnainent of the royal house of Scotland, " that the old 
man had so much blood in him ! " Yes, blood enough 
in his veins, and thought enough in hid head, and hero- 
ism enough in bis soul, to have served England for 
twenty years moi'e, had folly and baseness not other- 
wise willud it ! 

The superabundant physical and mental vitality of 
this extraordinary man is seen almost equally in his ac- 
tions and his writings. A courtier, riding abroad with 
ihe Queen in his suit of silver armor, or in attendance 
at her court, dressed, as the antit^itary tells us, in " a 
while eatin doublet ail embroidered with white pearls, 
and a miglity rich chain of great pearls about his neck," 
he was still not imprisoned by these magnificent vanities, 
bnt could abandon them joyfully to encounter pestilen- 
tial cUmates and lead desperate maritime enterprises. 
As an orator be was not only powerful in the Commons, 
but persuasive with individuals. Nobody could resist 
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his tongue. The Queen, we ore fold, " was mach taken 
with his elocution, loved to hear his rensoDS, and look 
him for a kind of oracle." To his counsel, more than 
to an^ olber man's, England was indebted for the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada, He spoke aud wrote 
wisely and vigorously on policy and government, on 
naval arcliiteclure and navnl lactics. Among bis public 
services we may rank his claim to be considered the in- 
troducer into Europe of tobacco and the potato. In 
political economy, he anticipated the modern doctrine of 
free trade and freedom of industry ; he first stated also 
the theory regarding population which is associated 
with the name of Malthus j and, tliougli himself a gold- 
seeker, he saw clearly that gold had no peculiar pre- 
ciousneas beyond any other commodity, and tlial it was 
the value of what a nation derived from its colonics^ 
and not the kind of value, which made colonies impor- 
tanl. In intelleelua! philosophy Dugald Stewart admits 
that he anticipated his own leading doctrine in respect 
to "the fundamental laws of buman belief." His cu- 
rious and practical intellect, stung by all Eccrels, showed 
aUo an aptitude for the experimental investigation of 
natural phenomena. 

And he was likewise a poet. It was one of his inten- 
tions lo write an English epic ; but his busy life only 
allowed him leisure for some miscellaneous pieces. 



Among ihese, his sonnet on liia friend "Spenser's Faery 
Queene would alone he Bufficient to demonstrate the 
depth of his eentiaient and the strength of his imagina- 

" Methought I saw the grnvBirhere Laura lay. 
Within that Tample where the veElal flams 
Was wont to bum; and, pilasing by Chat way 

WliOM tomb fair Love and fau^r Virtue kept, 
All snddeiily I savf Ilia Fnery Queen : 
At whose Bppronch the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from tbeiicetbrth those Gmaes were not seen 
(For tbey tliis Qaeen uttended), In whose stead 
Oblivion laid hJm down on Laura's hearse; 
Bereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And grouns of burled ghosts the heavens did perse: 
Where HoJner"! spright did trombla all for grioi; 
And cursed the access of that celestial thief." 

But his great literary work waa his History of Ihe 
World, written during his imprisonment in the Tower. 
As might be supposed, his restless, insatiable, capacious, 
and audacious miod could not be content with the mod' 
em practice, even aa followed by phibsophical histo- 
rians, of narrating events and elu(;{dating laws. He 
began with the Creator and the creation, pressing Into 
hia service all the theology, the philosophy, and lie 
metaphysics of his time, and boldly grappling with the 
most insoluble problems, even that of the Divine £s- 
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eence. Nearly half of the immense folio is devoted 
U> sacred liusEory ; and though ihe remaiotDg puitioDS, 
dcvoled to the Assyrians, ihe Peniaas, the Greeks, and 
the Roman:', are commooly considered the most rvBda- 
hie, ioasmuch as they exhibit Raleigh, the statesman and 
warrior, eociahly treating of etalesmen and warriore, — 
Baleigh, who bad lived history, penetrating into the life 
of historical events, — we most conress lo having been 
more attracted by the earlier portions, whieh show lis 
BaWigli iLe scholar, philosopher, and divine, in bis at- 
tempts to probe the deepest secrets of existence, his brain 
crowded with all ibe foolish and all the wise sayings of 
Pagan pLilo)«oph(:rs and Clirislian fathers and schoolmen, 
and throwing liis own judgments, Hiih a quaint simplic- 
ity and n quaint audacity, into the general mass of theo- 
logical and philosophical guessing he has accumulated. 
The Biylo of the history is excellent, — dear, sweet, 
flexible, slraigh I forward and business-like, discus5ing lie 
question of the locality of Paradifie as Kuleigli would 
have discussed the question of an expedition against 
Spain at the councii-table of Elizabeth. There is an 
apocryphal Blory that he completed another volume of 
llie History of the World, but, on learning tliat bis pub- 
lisher had lost money by the first, burnt the manuscript, 
not wilting that so good a man should suffer any further 
harm througb him. Bui the Btory must be false ; for 
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Buch tenderness to a publisher h equu.1ly against human 
nature and authuc-Duture. 

The defect of Ealtigh'a cbaraoter, eveo when his 
ends were patriotic and ni ble, was unscrupulousness, — 
a flashing impatiuDce with all mora! obstacles obtruded 
in the path of hia designs. lie hud a too confident be- 
lief in the resources of bid wit and courage, in tfae in- 
fallibility of his insight, foresight, and power of combi- 
nalion, in the unflagging vigor hy which he had so ollen 
made hia will march abreast of hia swiftest thought ; 
SDd in carrying out Lis projects he sometimes risked 
bis conscience with ajmo.-t the same joyous reckless- 
ness with which be risked bid life. The noblest passage 
in his HislDi-y of the World, that in which he condenses 
in the hold and striking image of a majestic tree the 
power of Rome, lias some application lo bis own splen- 
did rise and terrible fall. "We hnve left Rome," he 
Bays, "flourishing in the middle of the field, having 
rooted op or cut down all that kept it from the eyes and 
admiration of the world. Hut, nfier some continuance, 
it shall begin to lose the beauty it had ; the slorms of 
ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches one 
against another ; her leaves shall fall off, her limbs 
wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations enter the 
field and cut her down," 




"^TEXT to Sbake?peare, the greatest name of the 
-^ Elizabethan age is thai of Baron. His life has 
been written by his chaplain, Dr. Rawley, by Basil 
Montagu, by Lord Campbell, and by Uacaulay ; yet 
□oi)e of these biograj)hie3 reconcilea the eslemal facts 
of tbe man's Ufa with the internal facta of the man's 
n&tnrc. 

Macaulay's rivid sketch of Bacon's career b tbe 
mo?t aoute, the most merciless, and for popular effect 
the most efficient, of all ; bat it deals simply with ex- 
ternal event*, evinces in their interpretation no deep and 
detecting glance into character, and urges llie evidence 
for the baseness of Bacon with tbe acrimonious zeal 
of a proaeculing attorney, eager for a yerdict, rather 
than weighs it with the candor of a judge deciding on 
the nalure of a great benefactor of the race, who in his 
will had solemnly left his memory to " men's charitable 
speeches." When he comes to treat of Bacon as a phi- 
losopher, he passes to the opposite extreme of panegyric. 
The impression left by the whole representation U not 
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the impressioQ of a man, but of a monstrona bnddling 
logethtr of two men, — one iofamous, the other glorious, 
. — which he calls by (he name of Bacon, 

The question therefore arises, Is it possible (o bar- 
monize, in one individualilj, Bacon the courtier, Bacon 
the lawyer, Bacon the statesman, Bacon the judge, with 
Bacon the thinker, philosopher, and philanthropist ? 
The antithesis commonly instituted between these la 
rather a play of epigram than an exercise of character- 
iznlioo. The "meanest of mankind" could not have 
written The Advancement of Learning ; yet everybody 
feels that some connection there must be between the 
meditative life which produced The Advancement of 
Learning, and the practical lifo devoted to the advance- 
ment of Bacon. Who, then, was the man who is so 
execrated for selling justice, aud so exalted for writing 
the Novum Oi^anum ? 

This question can never be intelligently answered, 
unless we establish some points of connection between 
Ihe spirit which animates his works and llie external 
events which constituted what is called bis life. As a 
general principle, it is well for us to obtain some concep- 
tion of a great man from his writings, before we gii'e 
much heed to the recorded incidents of his career ; for 
these incidents, as historically narrated, are likely to be 
false, are sure to be ouC'sided, and almost always need 



[nEerpreted in order to convej real Iu:oi[ii:dge U> 
t is ever for the Inierest or Ihc malice of 
BOme contemporarj-, that every famous poliiiciaii, nlio 
\ij necesrity pa^^ca into libtory, fJiould pass into it 
Plained in character; and it is rorliuiate thai, in the case 
of Bacon, we are not confined to ibe oiirside records of 
bis career, but possess means of information wLicli con- 
duct ui into the heart of his nature. Indeed, Bacon 
ibe man is most clearly seen and intimately known in 
Bacon the thinker. B»con thiiiking. Bacon oln^ernag. 
Bacon inventing, — tiiese were as mucli ads of Bacon 
aa Bacon intriguing for power and place. " I acconnt," 
he has faid, " uy ordinary cour^ of f ludy and tnedita- 
tioQ more painful than roost parts of action are." But 
his works do not merely contain liis thoughts and obser- 
vations j tbey are alt informed with the inmost life of 
Ilia mind and the real qualily of hia natare; and, if he 
was base, servilo, treacherous, and venal, it will not re- 
quire any great expenditure of sagacity to delect the 
taint of servilily, baseness, treachery, and venality in 
hifl writings. For what was Bat^on's intellect but Ba- 
con's nature in its intellectual expression ? Everybody 
remembers the noble commencement of the Novum Or- 
ganuro : " Francit of Verulom thought tkas." Ay ! it is 
not merely the understanding of Francis of Verulam, 
but Francis himself that thinks ; and we may be sure 
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liiat the tliouglit will give us liie spirit and average 
moral quality of the man ; for it is not fucujiies, but 
persons using faculties, ^persons behind faculties and 
within faculties, that invenl, combine, discover, create ; 
and ID the whole hietory of the human intellect, in llie 
department of literature, there has been no exercise of 
live creative faculty without an escape of character. 
The new thoughts, the novel combinations, the fresh 
images, are all enveloped in an atmosphere, or borne oa 
a stream, which conveys into the recipient mind the fine 
essence of individual life and individual disposition. It 
is more difficult lo delect this in comprehensive individ- 
ualities like Bacon and Shakespeare than in narrow 
individualities like Ben Jonson and Marlowe ; bat still, 
if WB sharply sorulinize (he impression which Bacon 
and Shakespeare have left on our minds, we shall find 
that tbey have not merely enlarged our reason with new 
truth, and charmed our imagination with new beauty, 
but that they have stamped on our consciousness the 
image of their natures, and touched the fine.st sensi- 
bilities of our souls with the subtile but potent influence 
of their characlers. 

Wow if we discern and feel t!iii image and tMs life 
of Bacon, derived from his works, we shall find (hat his 
individuality — capacious, flexible, fertile, far-reaching 
as it was — was still deficient in heat, and that this de- 



ficiency was in the very centrB of LU nalure and sources 
of his moral being. Leaving oul of view the latk of 
stamina in his bodily constitution, and his consequeot 
want of those rude, rough energies and that peculiar 
Teutonic pluck which Mem the birthright of every Eng- 
lishman of robust health, we find in ibe works tus tn 
tLe life of tlie man no evidence of strong appetites or 
fierce passions or kindling eeniimcnts- Neidier in hja 
blood nor in bis soul can we discover any of the coarse 
or any of the fine impulses which impart intensity to 
character. He is wilbout the vices of passion, — 
Tolupluou^nes^, hatred, envy, malice, revenge ; but he is 
also without the virtues of passion, — deep love, warm 
gratitude, capacity of un withholding self-committal to a 
great sentiment or a great cause. This defect of inlen- 
eity b the source of that weakness in the actions of his 
life which his HalJrisls have stigmatized as baseness : 
and, viewing it altogether apart from the vast intellec- 
tna! nature modifying and modified by it, they have tied 
tlie faculties of ao angel to the soul of a sneak. While 
narrating the events of bis career, and making epi- 
grams out of his frailties, they have lost all vision of 
that noble brow, on which, it might be said, " Shame is 
ashamed lo sit." Shame may be there, but it is sliame 
shamefaced, — aghast at its position, not glorying la 
itl "*" 
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IVitli this view of Ihe inlelleclua! character of 
let us pass to the events of his life, lie was born i 
London on the 22d of January, 15G1, and was 

ngest Eoa of Sir Nieholas Bacon, Keeper of 
Great Seal. Wn mother, sifter to the wife of ] 
Treasurer Burleigh, possessed uncommoo accomplial 
ments even in that age of learned women. " Si 
ing his parents," quaintly saya Dr. Rawley, " y( 
easily imagine what ihe issue was likely to be ; havin 
had whatsoever nature or breeding could put into him." 
■ Nicholas was a capable, sagacious, long-headed, 
cold-blooded, and not especially scrupulous man of 

Id, who, like all the eminent statesmen of El 

I's reign, acted for ihe public inlerust without [ 
judicing his own. Lady Bucon had, among oi 
works, translated from the Italian some sermons on I 
destination and Election, written by Ochinus, a div 
of that Sociuiaa sect which Ortiiodox religionists, v 
bat«d each other, could still imite in stigmatizing ra i 
eminently wicked ; and, if we may judge from this 
cumstance, she must have had a daring and discursivM 
is well as learned spirit. The mind of ihe son, if it de- 
lved its weight, moderation, and strong practical bent 
from the father, derived no leas its intellectual self-reli- 

B and audacity from the mother ; and, aa Francis was 
the favorite child, we may prLSume that the pareat&J 



saw in him their different qnalilies exquisilely combined. 
As a boy, he voi weak in health, indiffiTent to the 
Bporta of joutli, of great quitkne^, curiosity, and flexi- 
bility of intellect, and with a sweet sobriety in his de- 
portment which made the Queea call him " the young 
Lord Keeper." lii: was & courtier, too, at an age when 
most boys care as little for queens as they do for 
tiurser)--maids. Being asked by Elizabeth tjotr old lie 
waa, he replied that he was " two years younger than 
her Majesty's happy reign," with which answer, eaya ihe 
honest chronicler, " the Queen was much taken." Re- 
ceiving his early education uuder his mother's eye, and 
freely mixing with the wise and great people who vbited 
his father's liou^c, he was uncommonly mature in mind 
when, at the age of thirteen, he was sent to tlie Univer- 
rily of Cambridge. With his swiftness and facility of 
acquisition, it was but natural that he should easily 
master hie sludiea ; but he did more, he sulgected them 
to his own tests of value and utility, and de.^pised them. 
Before he had been two years at college, this smooth, 
decorous stripling, who bowed so low to Dr. WhilgilV, 
and was outwardly so respectful to the solemn trumpery 
about him, but was still inwardly uoawed by the au- 
thority of traditions and ucciediled forms, coolly re- 
moved the mask from the body of learning, to find, as 
he thought, iiolhing but ignorance and emptiness within. 
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^H The intellectual dictator of forty generations, Aristotle 1 
^H himself, was called up before the Jadgment-seat of thlafl 
^H young brain, the pretensions of hia philo.'iophy EiletillyLM 
^H * Bided, and tben dismissed and disowned, — not, be coa-B 
V descended to say, " for tbe nortblessneaa of tbe author,! 
^t to nbom be would ever a^ribe all high attributes," but- 1 
^^ for the barrenness of the method, " the un fruit fulness of I 
^H the way." By proround and Eelf-reltant meditation, he I 
^H bad already caught bright glimpses of a new path for tbe 
^K human intellect to pursue, leadiug to a more fertile and 
^H fruitful domain, — its process expenence, not dogma- 
^H tiam ; i<s results discoveries, not disputations ; its object 
^H " tbe glory of God and the rebef of man's estate.^J 
^H This aspiring idea was tbe constant companion of \mU 
mind through all the vicissitudes of his career, — nevecfl 
forgotten in poverty, in business, in glory, in humiliation^ I 
— the last word on hia lip, and alive in tbe last heat of I 

Ibis heart ; and it is this which lends to bis large reasoB I 
and rich imagination that sweet and pervasive beneE- I 
cence, which is felt to be the culminating charm of big. I 
matchless compositions, and which refuses to allow hU I 
character to be deprived of benignity, even after iWj 
pliancy to tiicums lances may have deprived it of it»M 
liil^ to respect I 

Eefore be was sixteen, be left the university, without ■ 
taking a degree ; and his father, who evidently intended ' 
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him for public life, sent him to France, in the train of the 
Kngliih ambassador, in order lliat he might learn the 
arts of stalecrafl. Here he resided for about two jears 
and a halF, enjoying rare opporluniiies for observing men 
and afitiirs, and of mingling id the ^Ociely of Elule^inen, 
philosophers, and men of letters, who were pleased 
equally by the originalily of his mind and Ihe ameniiy 
of his manners. He purposed to stay some years 
abroad, and waa studying assiduously at Poitiers, when, 
in Februjiry, 157D, an accident occurred which ruiued 
his ho];>es of an early entrance upon a brilliant career, 
converted him from a scholar into an adventurer, and, in 
his own phrase, made it incumbent on him " to think 
how to lii'e, instead of living only to think." A barber 
it was who thus decided the fate of a philosopher. His 
faiher, while unii:;rgoing the process of shaving, hap- 
pened to fall asleep ; and, so deep was the reverence of 
the barber for the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, that 
he did not presume to shake into consciousness so august 
a personage, but stood gazing at Iiira in wondering ad- 
miration. Unfortunately a draft of air from an open win- 
dow was blowing all the while on " the second prop of 
tlie kingdom," and murdering him by inches. Sir Nich- 
olas awoke shivering ; and, on being informed by the 
barber that respect for his dignity was the cause 
of his not having been roused, he quietly said, " Your 
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polilenesa Las cost me my life." In two days after ho ] 
died. A considerable sum of mnoey, which he bad laid | 
by in order to purchase a landed estate for Fi-a 
left unappropriated lo that purpose; and Francis, oa 
liis return from France, found that he had to share wiih 
four others the amount which Lis father liad intended for J 
him alone. Thus left comparatively poor, he solicited J 
bis uncle, the Lord Treasurei', for some political office, I 
and, had his abilities been leas splendid, he would 
douhlle^a have succeeded in his suit: ; hut Burleigh's J 
penetrating eye recognized in him talents in compari- I 
BOn with which the talents of his own favorite son, Gob- 1 
ert Cecil, were divarfed ; and, as hu heart was set oa I 
Cecil's succeeding to his own great officer, he is sua- J 
peeled to have syslematically " suppressed " the nephew 1 
in order that the nephew should not have the opportu- 
nity of making himself a powerful rival of the son. 

Bacon, therefore, had no other resource but (he pro- i 
fession of the law; and for six years, between 1580 and 
138C, he bent bis powerful mind lo ilB study. He then ] 
again applied to Burleigh, hoping, through the latter's 
influence, to be " called within bars," and to be able at J 
once to practise. He was testily denied. Two years i 
afterwards, however, he was made " counsel learned e 
traordinary " to the Queen. This was an ofliM of honor j 
rather than profit; but, as it gave hh 
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Elizabeth, it miglit have led to his political advance- 
meni, had not hid good cousin Cecil, ever at her ear, 
represented liim as a speuulative mac, '* indulging in 
philosopiiie reveries, and calculated more to perplex 
tlian pi'otnote public business." Probably he obtained 
ihia idea from a letter writtea by Bacon to Burleigh, in 
1591, in which — wearied with waiiipg on fortune, 
troubled with poverty, and haunted by the rebuking vis- 
ion of his grand philosophical scheme — he solicits him 
for some employment adequate for his support, and which 
will, at the same t me leave him leisure to become a 
" pioneer in tlie deep m ne of truth." " Not being 
born," he says, under bul hat loveth honor, nor nnder 
Jupiter, that lo eth bus ue 9 but being wholly earned 
away by the contempla e planet," he proceeds to fol- 
low up this modes d laime of being influenced by the 
ambitions wh h en^ros d the Cecils, with the proud, 
the impcriui deck a on hat 1 e has " vast contemplative 
ends, though mode a e civ I ends," and " has taken all 
knowledge for h prov ce This appeal had no effect; 
and aa the reversion he Leld of the registrarship of the 
Star Chamber, worth £ I, COO a year, did not fall in 
until twenty years afterwards, he was still frelted with 
poverty, and had lo give to law and politics the precious 
hours Id which philosophy would have asserted on ex- 
elusive claim. 
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Bat politica, and law as connected with politics, were, 

in Bacou's time, occupations by which Bacon could auc- 
ceeJ only at the expense of discrediting himself with 
posterity, Whaterer may have been his motives for de* 
siring power, — and tjiey were iloubtleas neillier wliolly 
selfiBh nor wholly noble, — power could be obtained 
only by subraiiling to the conditions by which power 
was then hampered. In submitling to these conditions, 
Bacon the politician may be said to have agreed with 
Bacon the philo.'opher ; as the same objectivity of mind 
which, as a philosopher, led him to seek the law of phe- 
nomena in nature, and not in the intelligence, led him 
as a poliiician to seek the law of political action in cir* 
cDmstances, and not in conscience. " Nature is com- 
manded by obeying her," is his great philoaophical 
maxim. Events are commanded by obeying them, was 
probably his guiding maxim of civil prudence. In each 
case the principle was derived from without, and not from 
within; and he doubtless thought that, as in the one 
case it led to power over nature, so in the other it would 
lead to power over states. As his political life must be 
considered an immense mistake ; as the result of his 
theory in civil affairs was, lo make him the Ben'ani, and 
not the master, of his intended instruments ; as he was 
constantly inferior in power to persons inferior to him in 
mind ; as he had to do the bidding of masters who would 



•y his advice ; aii'l H3 bis wisdom ^ 
iHUch, in lfa« real lug of affair?, for men who acted either 
rrom good or from bad Impul-ea and iostinclj;, — it U 
well to trace liis failure to iU etanx. The £iult was 
parti)' in Bacon, partly in his times, and partlj inherent 
in politics. He thoaght he possessed the genius of 
aclion, because, in addition to his oniversitlilj of mind 
mnd nniversalily of acquirement, he was the deepest ob- 
server of men, had llie broadest comprehension of 
afiaira, and could give the wisert counsel, of anj stales- 
man of his lime. He was practJcallj sagacious bejond 
even the Cecils ; for if tiiey couM, better tlinn be, see 
an inch before the nose, be could see the continuation 
of that inch along a line of a ihoasand mile^ Still his 
was not specially the genius of action, hut the genius 
which lells how to act wii«lj. In the genius of action, 
the mind is pussionntely concentrated in the will ; in the 
geniuK which If^lls how lo net wisely, the force of the 
will is somewhat cxp<'nded in enlarging the area over 
which the niind sends its glance. Iti the genius of ac- 
tion, (here is commonly more or less effrontery, wilful- 
ness cunning, narrowing of the mind to the mere busi- 
ness of the moment, with little foresight of consequences { 
in the genius which tells how to act wiiiely there is true 
practical wi.'-dora. Unhappily, principles are, in politics, 
BO complicated with passions, and power is so olien the 
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prize of insolent demerit, that tbe two have rarely been 
combined in one statesman ; and liistory exhibits scores of 
Gterile and slunled iniellecis, pushud by rough force into 
ruling podiiiuns, for one inslatiue of comprehensive in- 
lelligsnce impelled by audacioua will. 

Ai a politician, Bacon bad a diiUcult game lo play. 
Entering the House of Commons in 1^03, he at oncQ 
showed himself tlie ablest i^peaker and debater of his 
time. It is said that Lord Eldon, the stanchest of Tories, 
declnred in his old age, that, if he could recommence his 
political career, he would begin "in the sedition line"; 
»ud Bacon at fir.-.t tried the expedient of altjicking a 
govcrnraent measure, in order to force Ilia abilities on 
e of Eurleigli, and perhaps obtain by fear what 
he could not obtain by fuvor. But the reign of the 
haughty and almost absolute Elizabeth was not the 
period for such tactic, and he narrowly escaped arrest 
and punishment. ' lie then recurred to a design, formed 
three years before, of opposing the Lord Treasurer by 
a rival ; for at the court and in the councila 
of the Queen there were two factious, — one devoted to 
I, the counsellor of Elizabeih, the other to the 
Eai-l of Essex, her lover. These factions were divided 
by no principle ; the question was not, hou) should the 
it be carried on, but bff whom should the gov- 
t be carried on ; and the object of each was to 
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engross the favor of Elizabeth, in order to engross the 
pov/et and p&Irooage of office. Bacon, judging that 
Ejflcjt, who held the Queeu's affections, would be suc- 
cessful over Burleigh, who only held her judgment, had 
already uliadied himself to the forlacea of E&sex. It 
may be added that, as bis grand philosophical scheme 
for the inlerpretalioQ of nature depended on the patron- 
age of government for its complete success, he saw that, 
if Esses triumphed, he might be able to gratify Ids 
philosophic as well as political ambition ; for the Earl, 
with every fault that can coexist with valor, generosity, 
and frankness, — fierce, proud, wilful, licentious, and 
headstrong, — had still a soul sensitive to literary as to 
military glory, while Burleigh was indiOerent to both. 
It may be doubted if Bacon was capable of intense, all- 
sacrificing friendship for anybody, especially for a man 
like E^sex. It is probable that what his sagacity de- 
lected as the rule which governed the political friend- 
ships of Ciesar may to some eslent apply to his own. 
" Ciesar," he says, " made choice of such friends as n man 
might easily see that he chose them rather to he instru- 
ments lo his ends than for any good'Will to them." But 
it is slill certain that for ten years he was ihe wisest 
counsi-IIor of Essex, by his admirahle management kept 
the Earl's haughty and headlong spirit under some con- 
trol of wisdom, and never allowed h'"i to take a false 
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step wilhout honeslly poinling out ila folly. lie was the 
Flillippe de Comniines to this Charlea the Rash. 

Essex, on Lis pari, urged the claims of Bacon with 
the Bame impi^luosity witii which he threw him.^elf into 
everything he undertook. But he consianlly failed. In 
1594 be tried. to gt^t Bacon appointed Attorney -General, 
and he failed. He then tried to get Bacon appointed 
So! it i lor- General, and failed, — failed not because the 
Queen was hoatile to Biicon, but because she desii'ed to 
show lliat she waa not enslai'sd by Essex. He then 
urged Bacon's suit to Lady Hatton, whom Bacon de- 
aired to marry, not for her temper, wliich waa that of an 
eccentric termagant, but for her fortune ; and here, for- 
tunately for Bacon, he agam failed. He then gave 
Bacon a landed estate, which Bacon sold for £ 1,800 j 
and soon afterwards Bacon was in such pecuniary dia- 
tresa aa to be arrested and sent to a sponging-houae, for 
a debt of S. 500. Such were the obligations of Bacon 
What were the obligations of Essex to 
Bacon ? Ten years of faithful service, ten years of the 
"time and talents" of the best head for large aflairs in 
Europe. At last the Queen and Essex quarrelled. 
Bacon, himself serenely superior to passion, but adroit 
in calming the passions of others, exerted infinite ekill 
and address to reconcile them ; but the temper of each 
waa too haughty to yield. The occasion of the final 




Qneen had 

graDted to Inn, lor a eertua period, the exdoaive prin- 
lege of ptand^ring all ber Biibjf^ti wbo drank eveet 
win«4. He asked for a renewal of bis potent, and was 
ttfaied. Taking ihu refusal a^ a firoof tLat lib eneinies 
were triampbmt at coort, be then organized a for* 
niiibtiie eonspirarj aguinst Uk govemmeat, and, fur a 
porely perBonal objeci, wilhooi the pretence of any pub- 
lic aim, Btlt-mpted to seize [he Queen's person, over- 
turn ber govemmenl, arid conrube tbe kingdom with 
civil war. He was arrestcl, tried, and execoted. Ba- 
con, as Queen's coansel, appeared against him on his 
trial, and, bj the Queen's command, wrote a Darraitre 
of the facts which justified the goveratnent in \U course. 
For [hid most of his biographers represent him as gniily 
of tlie foulest treachery, ingralitude, and baseness. Let 
us see how it probably appeared to Bacon. The asso- 
ciation of politicians of which E^sex was the head, and 
to which Bacon belonged, was an association to obmin 
power and office by legal means ; treason and insurrec- 
tion were not in ihe " plalfonn " ; and the rule of honor 
which applies lo i-uch a body is plain. It is treacberoua 
fur any of the followers to belray the leader, but it is 
also treacherous fur the leader to hetray any of the ful- 
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lowers. Nobody pretends lliat Bacon belrayed Ease 
but it is very evident that Essex betrayed Baeoa j for 
Bacon, the confidant, aa lie supposed, of the most secret 
thoughts and desigus of Essex, liable to be coiuiiroanised 
by his ncU, and already lying under, the suspicion and 
displeasure of Elizabeth on accouut of his slrenuona 
advocacy of the Earl's dairas to her continued fuvor, 
suddenly discovers that Essex had given way to passions 
as selfish as they were furious ; tliat be had committed 
bigh-treason, and recklessly risked the fortunes of his 
political friends, as well as persona! confederates, on the 
hazard of an enterprise as wicked as it was mad. 
Henry Wotlon, wlio was private secretary to Essex, 
but not engaged in the conspiracy, still thought it pru- 
dent to escape to the Continent, and not trust to the 
chances of a trial ; and Bacon was more in the confi- 
dence of Essex than IVolton. If Essex had no con- " 
science in extricating himjclf from his diflicullies by 
treason, why blame Bacon for extricating himself from 
complicity with Es?ex by censuring bis treason? To 
the indignation that Bacon must have felt in finding 
himself duped and betrayed by the man whose interests 
he had identified with his own mu'^t be added his indig- 
Dation at the Irea-on itself; for the politician had not 
BO completely absorbed the patriot but that he may have 
ine horror at the idea of compassing personal 





civil war. In the case of Essex, the crime i 
aggravated by the iDgratitnde which Bacon's ~ 
critics charge on bimgelf. Bacon, it »:eni9, was a mean- 
epirited wrelcL, because he did not eee llie friend who 
had given him £ 1,800 ia the public enemy. But ts it 
to be supposed that a friend will be more constant than 
a lover? And E^sex, the lover of the Qneen, made 
war upon her, — upon her who, frugal as (he was ia 
dispensing honors and money, had lavished bolli on liim. 
Slie had given him in all what would now be equivalent 
10 £ 300,000 ; and then, on bcr refusal to allow htm (o 
continue cheating those of her gubjecta who drank sweet 
wines, the exasperated hero attempted to orerihrow her 
government But Essex acted from his passions, — 
and passions, it seems, atone for more sins than even 
charity can cover. History itself has Lere sided against 
reason; and the fame of Bacon, the intellectual bene, 
factor of the world, will probably, through all lime, be 
sacrificed to that of this hol-blooded, arrogant, self- 
willed, and greedy noble. Intellect is often selfish ; but 
nothing is more frightfalty selfish, after all, than passion. 
It would be well if the character of Bacon were 
justly open to no severer charge than that founded od 
his connection wilh Essex. But " worse remains be- 
hind." In 1C03 Elizabeth died, and James, King of 
Scotland, succeeded to tlie English throne. Bacon i 
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onc6 detected in him the cimracteriatic defect of all the 
Stuarts. " Metliougbt," he wrote to a friend, '■ his 
Maji^ty rather asked counsel of tbe lime past than of 
the time to come." Ytt he paid assiduous court to 
James, and especially won his favor \ty advocating in 
rurliament the union of Eiiglutid ani Seotland. By a 
combination of hard work and sotl compliances lie grad- 
ually oblained tlii: communding positions, though not 
tbe commanding influence, of his political ambition. In 
IGOO he was made S olici tor- Gene rat ; in 1613, Attor- 
ney-General ; inieiC, Privy Councillor i in 1617, Lord 
Keeper; in 1618, Lord Chancellor and Baron Veru- 
1am; in IG^l, Viscount Si. Albana. These eighteen. 
years of his life exhibit an almost unparalleled activity 
and fertility of mind in law, politics, literature, and phi- 
lo«)phy i but in the reign of James L no man could 
rise to the positions which Bacon reached without com- 
promises with conscience and compromises with intelH- 
'gence which it is doubtless provoking that Bacon did not 
scorn. Even if we could pardon these compromises on 
the principle that events must be obeyed in order to be 
commanded, it is still plain that bis obedience did not 
lead to real command. lie unquestionably expected 
that his position would enable him to draw the ^ 
ernment into his philosophical scheme of waging J 
systematic war on Nature, with an army of i 
13* 




galora, to force ber to deliver up her secretj ; bat (be 
Solomon who was then king of England preferred to 
spend hiB money on quite different objects ; and Bacon's 
compliances, therefore, gave him aa little real power 
over Nature as real power in the direction of affairs. 
As it is our purpose not to excuse, but to explain, 
Bacoa's conduct, — to identify llie Bacon who during 
thU period wrote The Advancement of Learning. The 
Wisdom of the Ancients, aod the Novum Organum, 
with the Bacon who within the same period was coD' 
nected with the abuses of James's ad m in isl ration, — let 
ns Gurrey bis character in relation to his times. He 
lived in aa epoch when the elements of the English 
Constitution were in a slate of auarchy. The King 
was following that executive instinct which brought the 
head of his son to the block. The House of Commons 
was following that legislative instinct which eveniDidly 
gave it the control of the executive administration. 
James talked, and feebly acted, in the spirit of an abso- 
lute monarch, liwked opon the House of Commons as 
only an instrument for getting at the money of his Eub- 
jecls, and when it occupied itself in presenting griev- 
ances, instead of voting subsidies, eitlier dissolved it in a 
pet or yielded to it in a fright. Had Bacon's naloro 
beet) OS intense as it was sagacious, Ijitd he been a reso- 
lute statesman of the good or bad type, this WH 
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time for bim to have anlicipaled Hampden in the Com- 
mons, or Straffurd in the Council, and given himself, 
body and soul, to llie cnuse of freedom or the cause of 
iespolism. He did neither; and there is nothing Id his 
writings which would lead us to suppose that he could 
have done either. The written advice he gave James 
and Buckinghiim on the improvement of the law, on 
church affaire, and on aifuirs of atale, vrould, if it hod 
been followed, have saved England from the necessity 
for the Long Parliament, Oliver Cromwell, and William 
of Orange. As it was, he probably prevented more evil 
than he was made the instrument of committing. But, 
after counselling wisely, he, like other statesmen of his 
time, consented to act against his own advice. He lent 
the aid of his professional skill to the court, yet rather 
as a lawyer who obeys a client than as a statesman re- 
sponsible to his country. And the mischief was, (hat his 
mind, like all comprehensive minds, was so fertile in 
those reasons which convert what is abstractly wrong 
into what is relatively right, that he could easily find 
maxims of state to justify the attorney -general in doing 
what the statesman in the attorney-general condemneil, 
especially as the practice of these maxims enabled the 
altomey-geneml to keep his office and to hope for a 
higlier one. This was largely the custom with all Eng- 
lish public men down to the time when " parliamentary 




government " was thoroaghly eslabli^bed. Beside^i, Ba- 
con's BttcDiion was scaliered over too many o'.ijecls to 
allow of an ail-e:(cluding devotion to one. fie could not 
be a Kampd<-n or a Strafford, Iwcauae he was Bacon. 
Accomplished as a couriier, potiiician, orator, lawyer, ju- 
rist, Blale^man, man of letters, philosopher, with a wide- 
wandoring mind that swept over ihe domain of positive 
knowledge only lo turn dissatisfied into those vast and 
lonely tracts of meditation where future sciences and 
inventions slept in their undiscovered principles, it was 
impossible that a man thus hundred -eyed should be 
Bingle-handed. lie aIi«o lacked two elements of strength 
which in that dny lent vigor to action by contracting 
thought and inflaming pas.'^iun. He was without pohti- 
cal and theological prejudice, and be was without 
political and theological malignity. 

But, it may be asked, if be was too broad for the 
pasMona of politico, why did he become a potitictan 
at all ? First, because he was an Englishman, the 
Bon of the Keeper of the Great Seal, and had 
breathed an atmosphere of politics — and of not very 
scrupulous poll ticB — from his cradle; second, because, 
well as he thought he understood nature, he nnder* 
stood human nature far better, and was tempted into 
affairs by conscious talent ; and third, becau^ 
poor, dependent, had immense needs, and saw that 
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tics had led his father and uncle (o weallh and powei 
And, coming to the heart of the matter, if it lie U:>ke 
vr\iy a mind of such grmideur and comprebensiveneaa 
should sacrifice its iuiegrity for euch wealth as office 
could give, and such tides as Jumes could lie&tow, we 

1 answer the question inleJligenlly only hy looking at 
wealih and titles through Dacon'e eyes. His conscieuce 
was weakened by that which givea such splendor 
and atlractiveness to his writiiigs, — Ills imagination. 
He wnB a philoaopher, but a philosopher in whose chfir- 
acfer imagination was co-ordinaled whh reason. This 

agination was not merely a quality of bis inlellact; 

1 an element of his nature: and as, through its in- 
stinctive workings, he was not content to send out his 
thoughts stoically bare of adornmimt, or limping s 
rag;;Hd in cynic i'qualor, but cloihed them in purple f 
giiM, and made them move in majestic ctdeuces : so al 

ough his imagination, he saw, in external pomp anj 

uence and high place, something that corre.'^pondej 
to his own inward opulence and autocracy of intellect 
recf^ized in them the superb and fitting adjuncts i 
symbols of his intemitl greatness; and, investing 
with a glory not their own, felt that iu ihem the 
Bacon was dotlied iu outward drcumMance, that the in- 
visible person was made palpable to the senses, embod- 
ied and expressed to all eyes as the maa 



So strong waa tliU illusion, thai, trhea burled from 
power and huitltd by creditors, he refused lo raise money 
by cutting down ihe wood« of his estate. "I wilt doI," he 
Bsid, " be Btripped of my fine fealbere." lie had fo 

complelely ensouled the Bccompaniments and " compli- 
ment eirern" of greatness, iLat be felt, in losing lliem, 
a; if poriiona of the outgrowth of Lis being hod been 
rudely lopped. 

But a diiy of reckoning was at hand, which was lo 
dissipate alt this visionary f^plendor, and ehow the faol- 
lowness of all accomplishments when unaccompanied by 
BJmpte integrity. Bacon had idly drilled wiib the 
Btrciim of abuses, until at last be partook of them. It is 
lo his credit, ibat, in IG^l, he strenuously advised ihe 
calling of the Parliament by wliich he was impeached. 
The representatives of the people met in a furious mood, 
and exhibited a menacing allitude towards Ihe court ; 
and ihe King, thoroughly cowed, made haste to give up 
to their vengeful justice the culprits at whom they 
aimed. Bacon was impeached for corraptton in hia 
high (jfiice, and, in indesciibuhle agony and abatement 
of .'spirit, was compi-lled by tlie King to plead guilty to 
(he charges, of a large portion of which he was cei-tainly 
innocenL The great Chancellor has ever einco been 
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imaged to the honest English iraagirmtion aa n man with 
Lis head high up in the heiiven of contemplation, 
seemingly absorhed in sublime meditations, while his 
hand is held stealthily out to receive a bi-ihe ! On the 
degree of hU moral guilt it is difflcull at this time to 
decide. The probahility seems to be that, in nccord- 
Bnce with a general custom, he and his dependents re- 
ceived presents from the suitors in his court. The pres- 
ents nere given to influence Lis decision of cases. He 
— at once profuse and poor — look presents from bolh 
parties, and then dedded according to the law. He 
was exposed by those who, having given money, were 
eia^peraled at receiving " killing decrees " in return, — 
who found that Bacon did not sell injustice, but justice. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine of £ 40,000 ; to be im- 
prisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure ; 
to be forever incapable of holding any public office, 
place, or employment ; and forbidden to Bit in Par- 
liament or come within the verge of the Court Bacoa 
seems himself to have c^insidered that a notorious 
abuse, in which other chancellors bad participated, 
was reformed in bis panishment. He is reported to 
have said, afterwards, in conversalinn, " I was the just- 
esl judge that was in England these &!iy years ; but it 
was the justest censure in Parliament that was theaa 
two liundred years." The courts of Russia are now J 
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notoriously corrupt j in some future time, wher 
lion imperativtly demands a reforniatiDn of thi 
triburmU, some great Russian, famous as a Uiiakcr and 
man of letters as well as judge, will, though compara- 
tively innocent, he eefecled as a viciim, anci the whole 
Bystem be rendered infamous in hia condemnation. 

Bacon lived five years after his disgrace j and, during 
tliese years, ihougli [dagaed by creditors and vexed by 
domcsric disquiet, he prosecuted his literary and aclen- 
tilic labors wiili singular vigor and success. In revising 
old works, in producing new, and iu projecting even 
greater ones than he produced, he displayed an energy 
and opulence of mind wonderful even in bim. lie died 
on t)ie 9ih of April, 1G2C, in consequence of a cold 

ight in trying an experiment to ascertain if fleshj 
might not be preserved in snow as well as i 
Lid consolation in his la^t hours was, that the "es* 
perimenl succeeded eieellently well." Tliere are two" 
teitlimonials to him, after he was hurled from pois'er and 
place, which convey a vivid idea of the benignant staleli- 
nesa of his personal presence, — of the impression h4-J 
mode on those coulemporariea who were at 
intimities and aiibordinates, and who, in the most fan 
iar intercourse, felt and honored the ea^y dignity i 
which his greatness was worn. " My conceit of h 
person," says Ben Jonson, " wna never tacreased toward 
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him by bis place or bonors ; but I bave and do rever- 
ence bim for the greatness that was only proper to him- 
self ; in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one 
of tbe greatest men, and most worthy of admiration, 
that had been in many ages. In his adversity, I ever 
prayed that God would give him strength ; for greatness 
he could not want." And Dr. Rawley, his domestic 
chaplain, who saw him as he appeared in the most 
familiar relations of his home, remarks, with quaint 
veneration, "I have been induced to think that, if ever 
there were a beam of knowledge derived from God upon 
any man in these modern times, it was upon him." 




TTTE propose In lliis chapter to give Fome acconnt of 
' ' Biicnn's wrilings ; and llie first place in such aa 
account belongs lo h\a pliHoropliical worka relaiiog lo 
the intcrp relation of nature. 

As liaison, from hU bojbood, was a tliinker living in 
the ihitk uf atriiir.", wilL a discursive reason held lo 
check by tbe prcBiure of palpaUc fact?, he equally 
escaped ilie narrowness of ibe secluded student and the 
niirrowuess of ihe practical man of the woilJ. It was 
tlierefore but natural that, early in his colle»i])te life, be 
should fetl a contempt for the objects and the melliods 
of the pliilo50phy cui'rent among the Gcliolars of his 
time. The true object of pbilogojhy must be eitlier lo 
increase our knowledge or add to our power. The an- 
cient and' Bcholflslic systems seemed to him (o have 
failed in both. Tliey liad not discovered truths, they 
hud not invented arts. Admitting ihiit ihe lilghest use 
of knowledge was the pure juj' ii alfunlfd llie inlellect, 
and that its luwest use was its ministration to the practi- 
cal wants of man, it seemed lo Lim evident that llieit_ 
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melhod led as little to knowledge that enrioliod the minw 
as to knowledge thai gave cunning to the hnnds. Aim- 
ing at SKlf-culture by self-iaapeclion, ralher than by in- 
ppeclion of nature, they hud neglucied, ho thouglit, the 
great world of God for ihe lillle world of man 
at last it seemed a^ if the pecuUar distinction of km 
edge consisted ia knowing that nothing cotild be knowqj 
BuL the question might arise, Wm not ihe barrennei 
of their reunite due to (be sellish littleness, rii 
the disinterested elevnlion, of their aim ? lutroJui'e into 
philo.>iO|iby a [diiUmlhropic motive, make man the ihinkec 
aid ra:m the laborer, uniie contemplation with a pnio- 
tical purpose, and discard the idea that knowledge was 
intended for the exclusive gratification of a few setefted 
Fpirils, and philofOphy would then increase in largeness 
and elevation as much as it would increase in useful- 
ne-B ; for if such a revolution in its spirit, oliject, and 
method could be made, it would continually furnish new 
trutlis for the intellect to contemplate, from the impetus 
given to the discovery of new truths by llie perception 
that they could be applied to relieve human necessities. 
If il were objei'led that pliilosophy could not stoop from 
her elhiciil and spiritual heights to the drudgery of ii 
vesligaling natural hiwa, it might be answered, ihiit m 
God bad coudescended to create it surely was not 
noble in man to examine ; " for that which is desen 
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of existence is deserving of knoirledge, the imsge of 
exist*iice." If pliilo^oplier^ liad a higher notion of llidr 
digni!)', Francis Dacon did not share it ; aod, accord- 
ingly', tarlj' in life Le oocu^tiKd hid mind in devising a 
method of inveetigaling Ihe Btcrets of nature i 
to wield her powers. 

Tlie conception was one of the nohleat that ever e 
tered the toipd of man ; but vraa it acconipti^ed ? As 
Bacon's name eec-ms to be Elereolvped in popular and 
scientific upeech as the " Father of the Induclive Sci- 
ences" ifxl AS all the charily refused to bis life lias been 
heaped upon his pliilosopLical labors, it may $eem pre- 
BUtnpluous to answer this <]uestion in the negative; yet 
nothing ia more certain than that the inductive sciences 
have not followed the method which he invented, and 
have not arrived at the results nhich be proposed to 
accomplish. 

The mistake, as it regards Bacon, has risen princi- 
pally from confounding induction with the Baconian 
method of induction. If we were to tell our readers 
lliat there were great undiscovered laws in nature, and 
flliould strongly advise them to examine particular fiicts 
with great care, in order through them to reach the 
knowledge of those laws, we sliould recommend the 
praciiee of induction ; but even if they sliould heed and 
follow the advice, we much doubt If aoy scientilio d 
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coveries would ensue. Indeed, iT Bacon himself could 
hear llie recomnieudalion made, nnd eould adopt the 
tDodern mode of Fpiritunl com niuni cation, there would 
be a succession of indignant raps on the edilorial table, 
whicli, being inlerpi-eled, would run tliua : " Lailies and 
gentlemen, the mode of induction recommended lo you 
is radically vicious and incompetent. Trulli cannot be 
discovered in that way; but if you will select any given 
matter which requires investigation, and will follow the 
mechanical mode of procedure laid down in my method 
of induction (Novum Organum, Book 11.), you will be 
able, without any special sclentilic genius, to hunt the 
very form and essence of the nature you seek lo its last 
hiding-place, and compel it to yield up its innermost 
secret. All that i:; required is common capacity, united 
with persevering labor and combination of purpo.'c." 
This is not exactly Bacon's rhetoric ; but, as spirits, when 
they leave the body, aeem somehow to acquire a certain 
pinched and poverty-stjickcn mode of expression, it will 
do to convey bis idcH. 

Bacon, the philosopher, is therefore to be considered, 
not as a man who invented and recommended induction, 
for luiluction Ia as old as human nature, — was in fact, 
Invented by Adam, — and, as pracliicd in Bacon's time, 
was tile mark of his especial scorn; but he is to be con- 
sidered as one who invented and i 
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meiiod of iDduclioD, a. system of precipe rules to guiJe 
lew logic, or organ, whicli w»a to sa;icr;ede 
idtotelian logic. He proutily called, it his art of 
; sdence^ A mt^tbod of investigation |ire£a]>- 
pories, of course, some conception of ilie objects Co be 
iiivesligaled; and of il^e infinite varieiy and complexity 
of nature Bucon bad no idea. His mtltiod proceeds on 
lliR noiiou tliat all the phenomena of oalure are rapahle 
of being reftrred to combinations- of certain ab-tract 
s of matter, — simple nalurea, whicli are limited 
mber if difficult of access. Smh are density, rarity, 
, cold, color, levity, tenuity, weight, and the like. 
These arc the alphabet of nature ; and, as all words 
result from ibe combination of a few letters, fo all jihe- 
nomena re=ult from llie combination of a few elements. 
What 19 gold, for example, but the co-ordination of cer- 
tain qualities, such as greatness of wei^'lit, closeness 
of parts, fixation, toflnes.'i, etc. ? Now, if the cau-es 
of tliesB simple niitures were known, tliey mijibt be 
combined by man into the ^ame or a similar substance ; 
"for," he says, "if anybody ean make a melal wliieh 
lias all llicse properties, let men dispute whether it he 
gold or no." But these qualities are not ultimate ; lliey 
are ihe effects of causes, and a knoH-ledge of Oie canines 
will enable us to superinduce the efiecls. The connec- 
tion between pliiloBophy and praeliee is this, that fl 
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' in contemplation slands for cause, in operation stands I 
for means or instrument; for we know by causes and I 
operate by means." The object of pliilosopliy, there- 1 
fore, is tlie inveMigalion of the formal causes of ihel 
primiiry qualities of matter, of those causes which ai-e >| 
always present when the qualities are present, always^ 
absent when Ibe qualities are ahsenl, increase with their 1 
increase, and decrease with their decrease. FacL", then, I 
are the slairs by which we mount into the region of j 
essences; and, grasping and directing iliese, w 
compel nature to creale new fact^, as truly natunl as-J 
those she spontaneously produces, for art simply give* 1 
its own direction to her working. 

From this expoi-ition it will he seen how little founda*' 
tion there is for Dugald Stewait's remark, thai Bacon >l 
avoided the fandamenlal error of ihe ancient=, accordiny^ 
to whom " philosophy is the science of causes " 

. for the assertion ol Corale and his school, ihabj 
lan was the father of positive science. There 18^ 
nothing more repugnant to a povitivist than the introduc 
tion into science of Kiuses and essences ; yet it was afle 
these that Bacon aimed. *' The spirit of man," he says^a 
as the lamp of God, wherewith ha scarcheth thftS 
irdnets of all secret-i." The word he u 
" Form,'" but Form with him is hoth cause and es-enccrfl 
imanenl Ciuise, a cause that creates a permanent I 
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qualify. If he Bometimes nses Form as Fynonymons 
'VTLih Law, the sense in wliicU he understands Law is not 
merely tlie mode in ivhich a. force operates, but the 
force itself. Indeed, lliere is reason lo suppose that, 
much 83 he decries Plato, he was slilt willing to use 
Form as identical with Idea, in ihe Plalonie sense of 
Idea ; for in an aphorism in which he severely condemns 
the projection of human conceits upon natural objects, 
be remarks Ihat " ihere is no small difference between 
the idols of the human micid and the ideas of the Di- 
vine Wind, lliat ij to say, helween certain idle dogmas 
and ibe real stamp and impression of created ohjecie as 
they are found in Nolure." Coleridge had perhaps 
Ihi^ aphorism in mind when he called Bacon the British 
Plato. 

The object of Bacon's philosophy, Ihen,^ is the inves- 
tigalion of tjie forms of simple natures ; his method is 
the path the understanding must pursue in order to 
arrive at this object. Thi.^ method is a most ingenious 
but cumbrous machinery ibr rollecling, tabling, sifling, 
tesling, and rejecting facts of observation and experi- 
ment which have any relution lo the nature sought It 
begins with inclusion and proceeds hy exclusion. It has 
affirniative fables, negative tables, tables of comparison, 
tiibles of exclusion, tables of prerogative instances. 
From the mass of individual fiicf^ originally collected 
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everjlliing is elioiinated, until nothing is left but the n 
form OT cause which ia sought. The field of inductioa 
is confined, as it were, within a triangular space, at the 
base of which are the facts obtained by ohservation and 
experiment. From these the investigator proceeds u 
wards, by comparison and eicclusioo, constantly n 
[ -ing the field as he advances, until at last, all t 
tials being rejected, nothing ia left hut the pure form. 
Kohody can read the details of this method, as giv 
at length in the second book of tiie Novum Orgununvl 
without admiratioD for the prodigious eoiislructivo powei 
of Bacon's miud. The twenty-seven lables of preroga 
live instances, or " the comparative value of facts i 
means of investigation," would alone be sufficient l< 
, the comprehensiveness of his intellect and its capaciqr 
of ideal class! fieati on. But still the metliod is a splendid, 
■unrealized, and we may add, incompleted, dream. IleJ 
rer himself discovered anything by its use. Nobodyi 
ce his time has discovered anytliing hy its use. AniJ 
the reason is plain. Apart from its positive defects, there 
9 this general criticism lo he made, that a true method 
must be a generalization from the mental pro 
■which iiaee been followed in discovery and invenlii 
cannot precede them. If Bacon really had devised liie 
meiliod which succeeding men of science slavishly fol- 
lowed, he would deserve more than the most eKlrava- J 



gant panegyrics he has rec-eived. Aristotle is famous as 
a critic for generalizing tie rules of epic aad dramatic 
poetiy from the pvaclice of Homer and liie Greek irage- 
diaus ; what fame would iiot be hi.-:, jf Lis .rules hud 
preceded Homer and the Greek dramatisla ? Yat Ma- 
cauluy, and many others who hare criticised Bacon, 
whilu prelendiug to depreciate all rules as useless, still 
say that Bacon's analysis of the inductiTe method is a 
true and good analysis, and that the mclliod hns since 
his time been iualinctively followed hy all siiecessful in- 
TCatigators of nature, — as if Bacon had not constructed 
his inductive rules from a deep-rooled distrust of men's 
inductive insficcls. But it is plain to everj-hody who 
has read Comte and Mill and Whewell, that the method 
of discovery is still a debaiable question ; and, wilh all 
our immense snperiorily lo the age of Bacon in the pos- 
session of facta on which to build a method, we have 
settled as yet on no philosophy of the objects or the 
processes of science. There are many disputed meth- - 
ods, but no accepted method ; the anarchy of opinions 
here corresponds to the anarchy in metaphysics ; and 
the establishment of a ]jliilo?ophy of discovery and in- 
venlion must wait the establishment of a philosophy 
of the mmd which discovers and invents. 

But wo know enough to give the reasons of B.icon'a 
failure. The defects of his method can be demonstrated 
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from the separate judgments of his warmest eulogists. 
First, Bacon was no iiialhenialician, and Piayfair admita 
that " in all pbysiciil inquiries where mathematical I'ea- 
Bontog has been employed, after a few principles have 
been establliihed by experience, a vast multitude of 
Ii'utba, equally certain with the priaciples themselves, 
Lava been deduced from them by the mere application 
of geometry and algebra." Bacon's prevision, then, did 
rot extend to the foresight of the great part that mathe- 
matical science was to perfonu in Ibe inlerpretalioo of na- 
ture. Second, Sir John Herschel, who follows Playfair 
in making Bacon the father of experimental philosophy, 
still gives a deadly blow to Bacon's celebrated tables 
of prerogative instances, considered as real aids to the 
understanding, when he admits that the same sagacity 
which enables an inquirer to assign an instance or ob- 
servation to its proper claes, enables jjim, wilhout that 
process, to recognize its proper value. Third, Sir James 
mackintosh, who claims for Bacon, that;, if he did not 
himself make discoveries, he taught mankind the method 
by which discoveries are made, and who asserts that the 
physical sciences owe all that ihey are or ever will be to 
Bacon's method and spirit, refers to the 104lh ajihorisra 
of tlie first book of the Novum Organum, as containing 
the condensed essence of his philosophy. This apbori.sm 
affirms that the path to the most geaeral. truths is a 



Bcries of ascending inductive steps ; thai the lowest gen- 
eralizations must first be established, thea the middle 
principles, then the highest. It is curious that Mackin- 
tosh should praise a philosopher of facts for announcing 
a theory which facts have disproved. The merest glance 
at (lie history of the scieoces shows that the opposite 
principio is rather the true oue ; that the most general 
principles have been first rea^^bed. Mill can excuse 
Bacon for this blunder only by saying that he could not 
have fallen into it if there had existed in his time a 
single deductive science, such as mechanics, astronomy, 
optics, acoustics, etc., now are. Of course he could not; 
but the fact remains that Lc did not foresee the course, 
or prescribe the true method, of science, and that he did 
Eot even appreciate the way in which his contempo- 
raries, Kt-pler and Galileo, were building up sciences by 
processes difierent from his own. It is amazing, how- 
ever, that Mackintosh — with his knowledge of ihe 
discovery of the law of gravitation, the most univer- 
sal of all natural laws, as an obvious coDlradiclioii,o 
the theory — should have adopted Bacon's error. 

Fourth, Bacon's method of exclusion, tlie one eleiq 
of his system which gave it originality, proceeds, t 
Jo!m Stuart Mill has pointed out, on the assumption 
that a phenomenon can have but one cause; and ts there- 
fore not applicable to coexistences, as to succession^ 
phenomena. 
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Fifth, Bacon's method, thougb it proceeds o 
ception of nature which is &n hypothesis exp1i>ded, and 
tliotigh it is itself an liypothesis which has proved 
Bterile, alill does not adroit of hypotheses as guides to 
iavestigation. The litBt and ablest editor of his phil 
eophieal works, Mr. Ellis, concedes the practical : 
utility of his method on this ground, that the process I 
wliioh scientific truths have been established " involvf 
an element lo which noliiing corresponds i 
tables of comparison and exclusion ; namely, the appli- 
cation to the facts of observation of a principle of 
arrangement, an iden, existing in the mind of the dis- 
coverer antecedently to the act of indaclion." 

Indeed, Bacon's method was disproved by his om 
contemporaries. Kepler tried twenty guess 
orbit of Mars, and the last fitted the facts. Galileo de- 
duced important principles from assumptions, and thea 
brought them lo the test of experiment. Gilbert's liy- 
polhesis, that " the earth is a great natural magnet with 

I two poles," is now "more than an hypothesis. The ^ 
Novum Organum contains a fling at the argument f 
Bnal causes j and, the very year it was published, Ilai 
th< 
tie 



vey, the friend and physician of E 
the final cause of the valves in thi 
:uktion of the blood. All the: 
tific instinct and scientific genii 



I, by reasoning on 
ns, discovered the 



that Bacon lacked^.J 
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They made no antilbesis between llie aoticipatioa of na- 
ture and tlie interpretation of nature, but they antici- 
pated in order lo interpi-et. It is not the disuse of hy- 
potheses, but the testing of hypotheses by fact^, and the 
wiUiDgnesa to give tiivm up when experience decides 
against them, which characterizes the scieuttfic mind. 

Sixth, Bacon, though be aimed lo in;!titute a pliiloso' 
phy of observation, and ga,ve rules for observing, was 
not himself a sharp and accurate observer of nature, — 
did not possess, as has often been remajked, ucuteness 
in proportion lo bis comprehensiveness. Ilis Natural 
History, his History of Life and Daath, of Density and 
Eiirity, and the like, all prove a mental defect diequali- 
lying liim for the business. H'< eye roved when it 
should have been patiently fixed. He caught at resem- 
blances by the instinct of his wide-ranging inlellect, 
and this peculiarity, constanlly indulged, impaired his 
power of distinguishing differences. He spread his 
mind over a space so Jai'ge that its full strength was 
not concentrated on anything. He could not check the 
discursive action of his intellect and hold it down to 
the sharp, penetrating, dissecting analysis of single ap- 
pearancejj ; and his brain was teeming with too niany 
schemes to allow of that mental fanaticism, that fury of 
mind, which impelled Kejiler to his repeated assaults on 
the tough problem of the planetary orbits. The same 
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bewildering multiplii'ity of objecls wliieh prevented 
Lim fi'om throwing bi= full force into affairs and taking 
a, liecideil stund as a slatesman, operated likewise to dia- 
eipate bia energies a^ an explorer of nature. The 
analogies, relations, likenesses of things occupied his 
alleniion, to the exclusion of a searcliuig examination of 
the things tbemaelvcs. As a courtier, lawyer, jurist, poli- 
tician, statesman, man of Bcience, student of universal 
knowledge, be has been praclicall;' excelled in each de- 
partment by special men, because his intellect was one 
which refused to be arrested and fixed. 

And, in conclusion, ibe essenlial defect of (be Baco- 
nian method consists in ils being an inveutioa of genius 
to dispense with the necessity of genius. It was, as Mr. 
Ellis has well remarked, " a meclianiwd. mode of pro- 
cedure, pretending to lead to absolute certainty of 
result." It levelled capacities, because the virtue was la 
the instrument used, and not in ibe person uaiog it. 
Bacon illustraleH the importance of bis method by say- 
ing that a man of ordinary ability with a pair of eom- 
pasaes can describe a better circle than a man of t!ie 
greatest genius without such help ; that the lame, in the 
path, outstrip the swift who wander from it ; indeed, [be 
very skill and swifiness of bim who runs not in the 
right direction only increaseit his aberration. With bis 
view of philosophy, — as the invtstigationof the forms of 
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a limited number of simple natures, — he thouglit that, 
with "' the purse of a prince ant! the assistance of a peo- 
ple," a Bufficiently copious natural history might be 
formed, within a comparatively short period, to fumieh 
the materials for the working of his method) and then 
ihe grand instaurntion of tiie sciences would be rapidly 
completed. In tliis scheme there could, of course, be 
only one great name, — the name of Bacon. Those 
who collected the materials, those who applied the 
method, would he only his clerks. Ilis office was that 
of Secretary of State for the interpretation of nature; 
Lord Chaucellor of the laws of existence, and Legislator 
of science ; Lord Treasurer of the riches of the uni- 
verse ; the Intellectual Potentate equally of science and 
art, with no aristocracy round his throne, hut with a 
bureaucracy in its stead, taken from the middle class of 
intellect and character. There was no place for Har- 
vey and Newton and Halley and Dallon and La Place 
and Cuvier and Agassi z ; for genius was unnecessary; 
the new logic, the Novuna Organum, — Bacon liim- 
Beif, menially alive in the hrains which applied his 
method, — was all in all. Splendid discoveries would be 
made, those discoveries would be beneficently applied, but 
they would he made by clerks anil applied by clerks. All 
these discoTories were latent in the Baconian method, and. 
over all the completed intellectual globe of si 
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Iho commencement of tlie Kovuni Organum, would be 
written, " FrancU of Verulam ihuughl thus ! " And if 
Bacon's meliiod bad been really fdlowed by succeeding 
men of science, tiiU magiilfl[;ent uutocracy of under- 
Btanding and imaginaliou Avould bave been justified; 
and round tbe necks of each of them would be a collar, 
on which would be written, " Tbia person u so and so, 
' bom tlimll ' of Francis of Verulam." That ibis serene 
feeling of spiritual Buperiority, and consciousnesa of 
being the founder of a new empire in tbe world of 
mind, was in Bacon, we know by the general tone of 
his wrilings, and ihe politic contempt with which he 
speaks of tbe old autocrats, Ariilotle and Plalo ; and 
Harvey, who knew him well, probably intended to bit 
Ibis imperial loftiness, when be described bini as " writ- 
ing philosophy like a Lord Chancellor." "The guillo- 
tine governs ! " said Barrere, gayly, when some friend 
compassionated hia perplexities as a practical stateiman 
during the Reign of Terror. " Tbe Method governs 1 " 
would bave been tbe reply of a Baconian underling, 
had Ihe difficulties of bis attempts to penetrate the in- 
most mysteries of nature been suggested to him. 

Thus by the use of Bacon's own method of exclusion 
we exclude him from the position due of right to Gali- 
leo and Kepler. In tbe inquiry respecting the father 
of the inductive sciences, be is not " tbe nature sought." 
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What, iben, is the cause of his fame among the s 
lilic men of Eogland and France? They i 
Lave not spent their time in investigating ihc form 
of simple natures ; they certainly bave not used his 
method : why have they used his name ? 

In answer to ibis question, it may be said that Bacon, 
participating in the intellectual movement of the higher 
miudj of his uge, recognized (he paramount importance 
of observation ami experiment in the investigation of na- 
ture ; and it has since been found convenient to adopt, 
as the father and founder of the physical sciences, one 
whose name lends to them so much literary prestige, and' 
who was undoubtedly one of the broadest, riclieat, and 
most imperial of human intellect*, if he was not one of 
the most scientific. Then he is the mo^t eloquent of all 
discoursers on the philosophy of science, and the general 
grentness of his mind ia evident even in the demonstra- 
ble errors of his system. No Other writer on the sub- 
ject is a classic, and Bacon is thus a link connecting 
men of science with men of letters and men of the 
world. Whewell, Comte, Mill, Ilerschel — with mora 
abundant material, with the advantage of generalizing 
the philosophy of the sciences from their history — are 
instinctively felt by every reader to be smaller men 
than Bacon. As thinkers, they appear thin and un- 
fruitful when we consider his fulness of i 



tliougbt ; as writers, they li.ave no pretension to llie 
massivenesa, splendor, condensation, and regal dignity 
of his rheloric The Advancement of Learning, and 
the first book of tlie Novum Organum, are full of 
quotable sentences, in which solid wisdom is clothed in 
the aptest, most vivid, most imaginative, and most 
executive eitpresston. If a man of science at (lie pres- 
ent day wishes for a compact elateraenl in which to em- 
body his scorn of bigotry, of dogmatism, of intellectual 
coneeit, of any of the idols of the huninn understanding 
which obstruct its perception of natural truth, it is to 
Bacon that he goes for an aphorism. 

And It is doubtless true tliat the spirit which animates 
Bacon's philosophical works is a spirit which inspires 
effort and infuses cheer. It is impossible to say how far 
this spirit has animated inventors and discoverers. But 
we know, from the enthusiastic admiration expressed for 
him by men of science who could not have been blind 
to the impotence of his method, that all minds his spirit 
touched it must have influenced. One principle stands 
plainly oat in his writings, — that the intellect of man, 
purified from its idol^;, is competent for Iho conquest 
of nature ; and to this glorious task he, above all other 
men, gave an epical dignity and loftiness. His superb 
rhetoric is the ptwlry of physical science. The hum- 
blest laborer in that field feels, in reading Bacon, that he 
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himself is one of a band of heroes, wielding weapons 
migiitier tlian those of Achilles and Agamemnon, engaged 
in a siege nobler than that of Troy; for, in bo far as he is 
honest and capable, he is " Man, the minister and inler- 
preter of Niilure," concerned, " not in the amjillfication 



f the power of one 
wplifiealion of the [ 



he 



igdom of mankind ( 
icon haa thua given 



in over bis country 
cr of that country over other 
mplification of the power and 
er (lie universe," And, while 
n ideal elevation to the pursuit 
of science, lie has at the same lime pointed out most 
distiuclly those diseases of the mind which check or 
mi~~lead it in the task of iatci'pretation. As a student 
of nature, his fame is greater tlian bis deserts ; an a stu- 
dent of human nature, he is hardly yet appreciated; 
and it is to the greater part of the firet book of ihe No- 
uOrganum — -where he deals in general reflections oa 
those mental habits and dispositions which inierfere with 
pure intellectual conscientiousness, and where \iU benefi- 
cent spirit and rich imagination lend sweeiness and beau- 
ty to the homeliest practical wisdom — that the reader 
impatienlly returns, after being wearied wiih the deiails 
of his method given in the si'cond book. Ills method 
was antiquated in his own lifetime ; but it is to be feared 
that centuries hence his analysis of the idols of the 
1 understanding will he as fresh as human vanity 
and pride. 
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It was not, then, in tlie knowledge of nature, but in 
the knowledge of Lumua niilure, tbat Bacon pre-emi- 
nenlly excelled. By (liis k is not meant tfant he waa a 
metaphysician iu the usual sense of the lernj, — though 
liis works contain as valuable liints la metapbjsicinns as 
to naturuljsts, — for these hinta are on matters at one 
3 from the central proTjIems of metaphysics. In- 
deed, for all those questions which relate lo the nature 
of the mind and the mode by which it obtains its ideas, 
for all questions which are addressed to our fpeculatire 
1 alone, he seems to have felt an aversion almost 
irrational. They appeared to him to minister to the 
delight and vaiu-glory of the thinker wiliiout yielding 
any fruit of wisdom which could be applied lo humaD 
affairs. " Pragmatical man," he say?, " should not go 
away with an opinion that learning is like a lark, lliat 
sing, and please herself, and noihing; 
eke; but may know ihiit she holdeth as well of the 
hawk, that can soar aloft, and can also descend and 
strike upon the prey." Not, then, the abstract qualities 
i of the human mind, considered as special 
objects of investigation independent of individuals, but 
tlie combination of these into concrete cliaraeter, in- 

Bsted Bacon. He regarded the machinery in motion ; 
the human being as he thinks:, feels, and lives ; men in 
their, relations wilh men ; and the pheo 
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in history and life he lumed to inrealijale as he woald 
invesligaie the pbeDomena of ihe natural world. This 
practical aciciice of haman nature, in which the dis- 
covery of general laws seem; hopelesa to erery mind 
not ample enough to escape being overwhelmed by the 
confusion, complication, and immense variety of tly de- 
tails, — and which it will probably take ages to complete, 
— this science Bacon palpably advanced, llis emi- 
nence here is evident from his nndispated superior- 
ity to other prominent thinkers in the same depart- 
ment. Ilallnm jostly remarks, that, " if we compare 
what may be fonnd in. the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
boots De Augmentij; in the Essays, the Ilistory of 
Henry VIL, and ihe varioos short trealisea contained ia 
his" [Bacon's] " works on moral and political wisdom, 
and on human nature (from experience of which allsuch 
wisdom u drawi]) ; — if we compare these works of Ba- 
con with the rheloric, ethics, and politics of Aristotle, or 
wiih Ihe histories most celebrated for Iheir deep insight 
into civil society and human character, — wilh Tbucydi- 
des, TacilUF, Philippe de Commines, Machiavel, Davila, 
Hume, — we shall, I think, fiod that one man may be 
compared with all these together," 
■ The most valuable pcculiarily of this wisdom if 
it not merely poinia out what should be done, 
points out how it can be done. This is especiall 
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of all hia directions for the culture of the indiTidual i 
mind ; the mode by which t!ie passions may be dis( 
. plined, and the intellect enriched, enlarged, and slrengih- 
eocd. So wilh the relationa of the individual to his 

u^ehold, to Eociely, to government.; Le indicates the ■ 
method hy which these relations may be known and tha J 
duties they imply performed. In his larger specula*"] 
lions, regarding the philosophy of law, the principles of I 
nniversal justice, and the organic character of n 

tituliouB, he anticipates, by the sweep of his intellect. I 

: ideas of the jurists and historians of tlio present:! 
century. Volumes have been written which are merely! 
expansions of this statement of Bacon, that " there are h 

ure certain fountains of justice, whence all civil law#^l 
are derived but as streams ; and like as waters do take'J 
tinctures and tastes from the soils through which they^l 
o do civil laws vary according to the regions ttndi^ 
governments where they are planted, though they pro- 
ceed from the same fountain." The Advancement of 
Learning, afterwards translated and expanded into the 

IXiattn treatise De Augmentis, is an inexhaustible store^^ 
house of such thoughts, — thoughts which have consli*] 
tuted the capital of later thinkers, but which i 
appear to so much advantage as ia the compact imagv-fl 
native form in which they were originally expressed. 
It is important, however, that, in admitting to the full i\ 
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Bacon's jiut clsiins fts a pUlosopher of hBinsa lUtUTC^ 
we should avoid the mistake of sopposing bim to hare 
possessed acntenesi in die fame degree in trhicb he 
po^«e&$c<l comprehensiveness. Mackintosh says ihat he 
is " probably a ^ngle instance of a mind whicli in 
pliilosopliiztng always reaches the point of elevation 
whence the whole prospect is commanded, without ever 
rising to that disiance which prevents a distinct percep- 
tion of every part of it." This judgment is accurate aa 
fur as it regards parts as elements of a general view; 
• but in the special view of single parts Bacon has been 
repeatedly excelled by men whom it would be absurd 
to compare to him in general wisdom. His mind was 
contracted to details by effort ; it dilated by instincL 
It was telescopic r.tther than microscopic : its observa- 
tion of men was extensive rattier than minnte. " Were 
it not better," he asks, " for a mnn in a fair room to set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, 
than to go about with a Hinall watch-candle into every 
comer ? " Certainly ; but the small waich-candle, in 
some inveetigatioQs, is belter than the great central 
lamp; and li is genius accordingly does not include the 
special genius of such observers as La Bmyere, Roohe- 
foucnuld, Saint-Simon, Balzac, and Shaftesbury, — the 
detective police of society, politics, and letters, — men 
whose intellects were contracted to a sharp, sure, 



cst-like peering into tlie darkest crevices of inJividaal 
natures, whose eyes disseRled what they looked upon, 
and for wliom the slightest circuraslance was a key 
that opened (he whole cliaracler to their glnnoe. For 
example : Saint-Sitnon sees a lady whose seemingly 
ingenuous diffidence makes her charming lo everybody. 
He peers into her soul, and declares, as the result oT ' 
his vision, that " modesty is one of her arts." Again, 
aller the death of the son of Louis XIV., the court was 
of course overwhelmed with decorous grief; the new 
dauphin and dauphioeas were especially inconaolahle for 
the loss, and, to all witnesses but one, were weeping 
copiously. Saint-Simon simply says, " Their eyes were 
wonderfully dry, hut well managed." Bneon might hove 
inferred hypocrisy ; but he would not have observed 
the lack of moisture in the eyes amid all the convulsive 
sobbing and the agonized dips and waves of the hiindker- 
chiefa. Take another instance. The Duke of Orleans 
amazed the court hy the diabolical recklessness of his 
conduct. Saint-Simon alone saw that ordinary vices had 
no pungency for the Duke; that he must spice licentious-, j 
ness with atheism, blasphemy, and incest, in order to do*vfl 
rive any pleasure from it ; and solves the problem by say- 
ing that he was " born &late," — that he took up vice at 
the point at which his ancestors hail left it, and had 
no choice but to carry it to new heights of impudence 
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or to reject it aJlogelher. Agaio, — to Uke en exi 
from a practical politician : Sliafiesbury, vrLo played 
tlie game of faction with Rich exquisite sobtkly in the 
reign of Charles II., delected the fact of the secret mar- 
riage bctneen the Iiiiig'j brother and Anne Ilvdu bj 
noticing at ilianer thai her mother. Lady Cl^ircodon, 
could not avuiil expressing a faint deference iii ker man- 
ner when she helped her daughter to the meat j and on 
llii^ slight indication he acted as confideDlly as if he had 
leanied the fact by being present at the wedding. 

Now neither in his life nor in his writings does Bacon 
indicate that he had studied individuals with this keen 
atteoliveness. His knowledge of human nature waa the 
result of the tranquil deposit, year after year, into Lis 
receptive and capacious intellect, of the fuels of history 
and of his own wide experience of various kinds of life. 
These he pondered, classified, reduced to principles, and 
embodied in senteuces which have ever since been 
quotable texts for jurists, moralists, historians, and 
slatesmen ; and all the while his own servants were de- 
ceiving ond plundering him, and his suboidinates enrich- 
ing ilieinselves with bribes taken in his name. The 
" Bmiill watch-canille " would have been I'aluable tt 
here. 

The work by which his wisdom has reached the p 
!ar mhid is his collection of Essays. As ori^ 
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published in 1597, it contained only ten ; in the last ecli- 
tion publiahed in hia lifetime, the number was increased to 
fifty-SBven. As ihey were t!ie sifted result of much obser- 
Tation and meditation on public and piivate life, he truly 
could say of iheir matter, that " it could not be found in 
books." Tlieir oi'iginalily can hardly be appreciated at 
present, for moat of tlieir thoughts have been incorpor- 
ated with the minds wliich have fed on them, and have 
been continually reproduced in other volumes. Tet 
it is probable that these sbort treatises are rarely 
tlioi'oughly mastered, even by the moat eai-efal reader. 
Dugald Stewart testifies that after reading them for the 
tweniieib time he observed something which had es- 
bls attention on the nineteenth. They combine 
the greuteit brevity with the greatest beauty of exprca- 
Tbe thoughts follow each other with such rapid 
ease ; each thought is so truly an addition, and not an 
ixpanpion of the preceding; the point of view ia so coa- 
inuully changed, in order that in one Hllle es^ay the 
subject may be considered on all its sides and in nU iU 
bearings ; and eauh sentence is bo capable of being de- 
veloped into an essay, — that the work requires long 
pauses of reflection, and frequent re-perusal, to be esti- 
mated at its full worth. It not merely enriches the 
mind ; it enlai'gea it, and teaches it com pre liens ive habits 
of reflection. The disease of mental naiTowness and 



fanaliciam, it insensibly cares, bj showing that every 
aulijeel can be completely iipprelieDiIed only by viewing 
it from various points ; and a reader of Bacon instinc- 
tively meeU the fussy or furious decbiimer with the 
objection, " Bui, sir, there is another side to tbis mat- 
ler." 

It wa3 one of Bacon'a mistakes to believe that he 
would outlive the English language. Those of his 
works, therefore, which were not written in Latin he 
was eager to have translated into that tongue. The 
'• Essays," coming home as ihey did to " men's basinesa 
and bosoms," he was persunded would " last as long as 
books should last " ; and as he thought — to use his own 
words — " ihat these modern langunges would at .°ome 
time or other play the bankrupt wilh books," lie em- 
ployed Ben Jonson and others to translate the Essays 
into Latin. A Dr. Wilhnolt pubhshed, in 1720, a Irana- 
lation of this Latin edition into what he called Teformed 
and fuahionuble English. We will give a specimen. 
Bacon, in his Essay on Adverailj, eays: "Prosperity 
is the bleasing of the Old Testament, sdversily is the 

blessing of the New Yet even in the Old Testii- 

ment, if yoti listen to David's harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols." Dr. Willraott Eng- 
lishes the Latin in this wise : " Prosperity belongs to 
the blessings of the Old Testament, adversity to the 
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beatitudes of ihe New. .... Tet even in the Old 
Testament, if you listen to David's Larp, j-ou 'Jl find 
more lainenlable airs than triumphanl ones." TLIa is 
translation with a vengeance ! 

Mest to the Essays and llie Advancement of Learn- 
ing, Ihe most attractive of Bacon's works is h'n Wisdom 
the Ancients. Here his reason and imagination, 
intermingling or interchanging their processes, work 
conjointly, and produce a magnificent series of poenu, 
while remorselessly analyzinn; imaginations into ideas, 
iupposes that, anterior to the Greeks, there were 
thinkers as wbe as Bacon ; that the heathen fables are 
poetical embodiments of secrets and mysteries of policy, 
philosophy, and religion ; truths folded up in mythologi- 
cal personifications ; " sacred relies," indeed, or " ab- 
■ Btraeied, rarefied airs of belter times, which by tradi- 
tion from more ancient nations fell into Ihe trumpets 
and fiules of the Grecians." He, of course, finds in 
these fables what he brings (o them, the inductive phi- 
^^ loaophy and all. The book is a marvel of ingenuity, 
^B And exbibila the astounding analogical power of Lis 
^B mind, both as respects analogies of reason and analogies 
^M of fancy. Had Bacon lived in the age of Plato and 
^H Aristotle, and written liiis work, he would linve fairly 
^K triumphed over those philosophers; for he would have 
^H reconciled ancient philosophy with ancient reli"ioQ, 
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and made faith io Jupiter and Pan consistent with 
rcaso:^ 

But the work in which Bacon is most pleasingly ex- 
hibited ia \i\a philosophical romunee, The New Atlantis. 
This Iiappy iJaiid is a Buconian Utopia, a pbiloaopher'a 
paradise, wliere the Novum Organum is, in imagina- 
tion, realized, and utility is carried to iis loftiest idealiza- 
tion. In ihia country the king is good, and the people 
are good, because everything, even commerce, is sub- 
ordinated to knowledge, "Truth" here "prints good- 
ness." All sensual and malignant passions, all the ugly 
deformities ofaclu-il hfe, are sedately expelled from UiLj 
glorious dream of a kingdom where men live in har- 
mony with each other and wiih nature, and where ob- 
Eervers, discoverers, and inventors are invested with an 
external pomp and dignity and high place corresponding 
to their intelleetual elevation. Here ie a college worthy 
of the name, Solomon's House, " tlie end of whose foun- 
dation is Ihe knowledge of causes and the secret motions 
of things and the enlarging the bounds of human em- 
pire to the effecting of all things possible"; and in 
Solomon's House Bacon's ideas are carried oiii, and man 
is in the process of " being restored (o the sovereignly 
of nature.'' In this fiction, too, Ihe peculiar hcnevolenoe 
of Bacon's spirit is displayed ; and perliaps the finest 
sentence in his writings, certainly the one which best 
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indicates tbe essential feeling of liis soul as he regarded 
Lumaa misery and ignorance, occura in liis descrip- 
tion of one of the fathers of Solomon's House, " Ilia 
counlenance," he says, " was as the countenance of one 
who pities meu." 

But, it may still he asked, how was it that a man of 
Buch large wisdom, with a bouI of eucli pervasive he- 
neficencc, was so comparatively weak and pliant in hia 
life? This question touches his intellect no less than 
his character ; and it must be said that, both in the ac- 
tion of Lis mind and the actions of his hfe, there is ob- 
Eervable a lack of emotional as well as of moral intensity. 
He is never impassioned, ne\ 
mastering feeling or purpose, 
and passions in his writings, 
hug of thought and thing. 1 
characlei'istic. Miijestic as i 
tellect, and far-reaching its glance, it still include.^, ad- 
justs,/ee&iH(o the objects it contemplates, rather llian 
daria at ihem like Shakespeare's or pierces Ihem like 
Chaucer's, And this intelligence, so wise and so worldly- 
wii'e, so broad, bright, confident, and calm, with the 
moral element pervaEling il as an element of ii 
rather than as a motive of action, — this was the ii 
ment on which he equally relied to advance learning 
and to advance Bacon. As a practical politician, lie felt 



er borne away by an over- 
There is no rush of ideas 

10 direct conlact and close 
jereniiy, not speed, is his 
3 the movement of Jiis in- 
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A&Fored of fau pmrer to eampr^keai ■ 
niceJj to dixem the eepanle parts o^ the most C(m|pfi- 
caied matter wbieii preseed for jo^oKiit and for toIU 
tioo. ExerciaiDg io^iglii and fonsigkt od b mnllitn Jc 
of fiKts Bod eonlingenciea all preseot to bis i 
osce, be aimed to evoke order Cram coafadoa, to ^ 
evvols in ibeir principles, lo ££ize the salient pcnntw 
properljr deienoines the judgment, and then to Mta 
ciiiirel; for Itis paqtose, safely for his repatationj 
fortune. Marvellous as iLis process of intelligence is, it 
is liable both lo corrupt and miilead noless ilie moral 
Mntimeut be etroog and cootrolliog. The man Irans- 
fonoi him>elf inio a sort of eanbly Providence, and by 
itilelli<rence beDevea himself emantipaled from strict in- 
te"riiy. But the inteUednal eye, even when capable, like 
Bacon's, of being dilaled at will, is no snbstiluie tor con- 
ecieneo, and no device has ever been invented which 
would Jo away with the usefuhiess of simple honesty and 
blind moral ingtinct. In the most comprehensive view in 
politics, something is sure lo be left out, and that some- 
thing is apt to vitiate the sagacity of the whole combi- 



Indeed, there U such a thing as being over-wise, in 
denling witli practiuil aflairs, and the defect of Bacon's 
Snlellect is seen the moment we compare it with a n iaf- 
lullect like that of Luther. Bacon, with his I 
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superlorily lo impulse, and bis power of giving hia 
mind at pleasure its cloae compactness or fan-like 
spread, could Lurdly have failed to feel for Luther that 
compassionate contempt witli wLich men poaaessing 
maaj ideas Burvey men who are possessed by one ; yet 
it is certain that Luther never could have got entangled 
in Bacon's errors, for his habit was to cut knots which 
Bacon labored to untie. Men of Luther's stamp never 
aim to be wise by reach, but by intensity, of intelligence. 
They catch a vivid glimpse of pome awful spiritual fact, 
in whose light the n^orld dwindles and pales, and then 
follow its inspiration headlong, paying no heed lo the 
insinuating whispers of prudence, and crashing through 
the glassy expediencies which obstruct their path. 
Such natures, in the short run, are the most visionary ; 
in the long run, the most practical. Bacon bas been 
praised by the most pertinacious revilers of his character 
for bis indiSercnce to the metaphysical and theological 
conlroreraies which raged around him. They seem 
not to see that this indifference came from his de- 
ficiency in the intense moral and religious feelings out 
of which those controversies arose. It would have been 

I better for himself had he been more of a fanatic; for 
such a stretch of intelligence as he possessed could be 
purchased only at the expense of diffusing the forces 
of his personality in meditative espansiveness, and of 
„ 




weakciuDg liis power of dealing direct blows oo the h 
stincl or iotaition of the moment 

But, nbile this man was without the ansterer Tiriiies 
of liumaiitljr, ne must not foi^t that lie was also witlt- 
tiut its sour and malignant vices ; and he gtandd almost 
alonu in literature, as a vast, dispassionate intellect, in 
whitli the fentimenl of philanthropy has been refined 
and pnrified into the Buhtile essence of though). With- 
out this philanthropy or goodness, he tells ns, " man is 
but a better kind of vermin " ; and love of mankind, with 
Bacon, ia not merely the noblest feeling but the highest 
reason. This benefictnce, thus transrormed into intelli- 
gence, is not a hard opinion, but a rieh and mellow 
Bpirit of humanitj, which communicates the life of the 
quality it embodies i and we cannot more filly conclude 
than by quoting the noble lenience inn'hich Bacon, after 
painting out the common mistakes regarding the true end 
of knowledge, closes by divorcing it from all selfish ego- 
tism and ambition. " Men," lie says, " have entered 
into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon 
a natural cui'iosily and inquisitive appetite; sometimes 
to enlcrlain iheir minds with variety and delight i some- 
times for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes to 
enable them to victory of wit and contradiction ; and 
most times for lucre and profession ; and seldom sin- 
cerely, to give a true account of their gifl of reason, to 
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the benefit and use of man : as if there were sought 
in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and 
restless spirit ; or a terrace for a wandering and varia- 
ble mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a 
tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or 
a fort or commanding-ground for strife or contention ; 
or a shop for profit and sale ; and not a rich storehouse, 
for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's 
estate." 



'I^HE life of the "learned aad jndidoiis" Mr. Bi<ji- 
arcl Hooker, by Izaak Walton, is one of the most 
perfect biogrBphies of it« kind in literature. Bat it is 
luographj on its knees; and thoogh it contains some 
pzqiii^ite tonch^ of charactcrizaiion, it does not, per- 
haps, convey an adeqaate impression of the energy aoi] 
enlargemeDt of the soqI whose meekness it so tenderly 
and reverentially portrays. Tbe individuality of the 
writer b blended with thai of his subject, and mnch of 
faiB representation of Hooker is an anoonscious ideali- 
zation of himself. The intellectual limitations of Wal- 
ton are felt even while we are mojt charmed by the 
swcelneiis of lils spirit, aod the mind of the greatest 
thinker the Chnrcli of England has prodacL-d is not re- 
flected on the page which celebrates his virtues. 

Hooker's life is the record of the upward growth of a 
human nature Into ihat region of sentiments and ideas 
where sagacity and sanctity, iolelligence and goodness, 
are hut different names for one vital fact. His boo!, 
and the character his soul had organized, — 
blo but intensely and unmortally alive part of him, -^ 
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was domesticated away up in the heavens, even while 
the weak visible frame, which seemed to contain it, 
walked the earth ; and though in this world thrown 
controversially, at least, into the Church Militant, the 
Church Militant caught, through him, a gleam of the 
consecrating radiance, and a glimpse of the heaven- 
wide ideas, of the Church Triumphant. There is much 
careless talk, in our day, of " spiritual " communication ; 
but it must never be forgotten that the condition of real 
spiritual communication is height of soul ; and that the 
true " mediums " are those rare persons through whom, 
as through Hooker, spiritual communications stream, in 
the conceptions of purified, spiritualized, celestialized 
reason. 

Hooker was born in 1553, and was the son of poor 
parents, better qualified to rejoice in his early piety than 
to appreciate his early intelligence. The schoolmaster 
to whom the boy was sent, happy in a pupil whose in- 
quisitive and acquisitive intellect was accompanied with 
docility of temper, believed him, in the words of Wal- 
ton, " to be l>les>ed with an inward divine light '* ; thought 
him a little wonder ; and when his parents expressed 
their intention to bind him apprentice to some trade, the 
good man spared no efforts until he succeeded in inter- 
esting Bishop Jewell in the stripling genius. Hooker, 
at the age of fourteen, was sent by Jewell to the Uui- 
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versilj of Oxford ; and after Jewell's death Dr. Sani 
ibc Bishop of LoadoD, became hL) patroD. He partly 
8Dpport(?d hiniaelf at the universiiy by taking pnpik 
and though these pupib were of bU own agi>, Ihej 
to liave regarded thvir young instructor wiih 
reyerence &s they gave to tlie venerable profc 
and a gr«at deal more toi'c- Two of thc^e pupils, 
win Saodys and George Cranmer, rose to distinction. 
As a teacher, Hooker communicated not merely the ro- 
Bulta of study, but ihc spirit of study ; some radiatii 
from Ilia own Boul fell upon the minds he informed ; 
the youth forluuale enough lo be his pupil migjit 
echoed the grateful eulogy of the poet : — 

'' For be vme like the tun, ^ving me light, 
Pouring Into the caves of ipy j-ouog brain 
Knowledge from liis bright fouiilnins." 

No one, perhaps, was better prepared to enter 
orders thnu Hooker, when, after fourteen years of the 
profoundeat meditalion and the most eshau.-tive study, 
be, in his twenty-eighth year, was made deacon and 
priest. And now came ihe most unfortunate event of 
hi^ life ; and it cnme in consequence of an honor. He 
wji.- appointed to preach at St. Paul's Cross, a pulpit cross 
erected in the churchyard of Si. Paura Cathedral, and 
from which a sermon was pieathed every Si 
Gome eminent divine, before an assetuhlage cotr 
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the Court, the city magistracy, and a great crowd of p 
pie. When Hooker arrived in London on Thursday 
he was afflicted with so severe a cold that he despwre 
of hL-iiig able to use his voice on Sunday. His boa 
ivaa a linen-draper by the nume of Churchman ; and thel 
wife of this man took such care of her clerieal guea 
Ihnt his cold was sufQciently cured to enable him 
preach his sermon. Before he could Buffiuiently espreaa 
his gratitude, she proposed furlher to increase her claim 
npon it. Mrs. Churchman — unlike ihe re:;t of her sex 
— was a tnatch-maker ; and ihe represented to him that 
he, bt'ing of a weak constitution, ought to have a wife 
who would prove a nurse to Uini, and thus, by affection- 
ate care, prolong his exbtence, and make it comfortable. 
Her benevolence not stopping here, she offered to pro- 
vide such a one for him herself, if he thought fit to 
marry. The good man, who had, in his sermon, deemed 
himself capable of arguing the question of two wills 'm 
God, " an antecedent and a consequent will, — his first 
will, that all men gh(]uld he saved i his second, that those 
only should be saved who had lived answerable to the 
degree of grace afforded them," — a subject large 
enough to convulse the theological world, — the good 
listened to Mr^. Churchman with a more serene trust- 
fnlne^ than he would have listened to an Archbishop, 
id gave her power to select such a ourse-wife for him^ 
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he, the ihinker and Bcholor, — wbo, iu the sweep of 1 
mind ilirough human learning, bad probably never e 
cmntered au iuleUigence capable of deceiving lii^ owo, ■ 
falling blandly into ibe toils of an iguorant, cunning, i 
low-minded matcb-maker I This benevolent lady h 
dungliter, whose manners were xTilgar, whose I 
uuprcpos^esaing, whose temper was irritable and exacP 
ing, butwho had youth, and romaace enough lo dii^rimi- 
Date between being married and going out to service ; 
and thi^ was the wife Mrs. Churchman selected, and this 
was Ihe wife gralefully and guilelessly received from 
lier hands by the "judicious Mr. Hooker." Izaak "V 
Ion moralizes sweetly and sedately over this transa 
taking the ground ihat it was providential, 
afHiclion is a divine diet imposed by God on souls ^ 
he loves. Is this the right way to look at it? 
thing h providential after it has happened ; hut i 
tion h in the events of pi-ovidence, as well as chastem 
Hooker, in truth, had unconsciously slipped into a 
for he had intended a marriage of convenience, and t 
of llie worst sort. He had violated all the provide 
conditions implied in the sacred relation of marrii 
It was a marriage in which there was no mutual i 
tion, no assurance of mutual help, no union 
and as he took hia wife lo be his nurse, w 
der that she pi-eferred ihe more natural 
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And though every c 









ihe account of the maoner in which she tormented him 
thinks she deserved lo have had some mechanical con~ 
trivance attached to her shoulders which should box 
her ears at every Bcolding word she uttered, it Beems to 
be overlooked that great original injustice was done to 
her. We take much delight in beiug the first who has 
ever said a humane word for the injudicious Mrs. 
Hooker. Married, bat not mated, lo that angelic intel- 
lect and that meek spirit, — taken as a servant more 
than as a wife, — she felt the degradation of her position 
keenly ; and, there being no possibility of equality be- 
tween them, she, in spiritual self-defence, established in 
the household the despotism of caprice and the tyranny 
of the tongue. 

His marriage compelled Hooker to resign his fellow- 
ship at Oxford ; and he accepted a small parish in tha 
diocese of Lincoln. Here, about a year afterwards, ha 
was visited by his two foi'mer pupils, Edwin Sandys and 
George Cranmer. It was sufficient for Mi-s. Hooker to 
know that Ihey were scholars, and that they revered her 
husband. She accordingly at once set in motion certain 
petty feminine modes of annoyance, to indicate that her 
husband was her servant, and liiat his friends were un- 
wclwjme guests. As soon as they were fairly engaged 
in conversation, recalling and hving over the quiet i 
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joys of their college life, the amiable lady that 1 
Hooker had married. to be his nurse called him ^hsrplf 
U> come and rock the cradle. Hia frietid^ were all bnt 
turned out of the bouse. CnuiDier, in parliog with 
liina, said : " Good tutor, I am sorry that you- lot is 
fallea in no better ground as to your par^nage ; and 
mora sorry that your wife proves not a moit! coiafortablc 
companion, after you have wearied yoarsetf in your 
restless Btudiea." " My dear Geoige," was Hooker'a 
answer, " if saints have usually a double share in the 
miseries of this life, I, that am nooe, ought not la re- 
pine at what my wise Creator hath appointed for me, 
but labor — aa indeed I do daily — to submit mine to 
his will, and possess my soul in patience and peace." Ja 
it not to be supposed iLat John Calvin, if placed in 
similar circumstances,- would have shown a little mora 
of the ancient Adam ? Would it not have been some- 
what dangerous for Catherine, wife of Martin Lulher, 
to have screamed to ber husband to come and rock the 
cradle while he was discoursing with Melanctbon on the 
insufficiency of works ? 

One result of this visit of hi^ pupils was that Sandys, 
whose father was Archbishop of Turk, warmly repre- 
eented to that dignitary of the Church the samdal of 
allowing such a combination of the saint and sage Oft 
Richard Hooker to be buried in a small country pa; 
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age ; and, the mastersliip of the Temple falling vacant 
at this time, the Archbishop used his inflQence witli the 
judges Had benchers, and in March, I58ii, obtained 
the place for Hooker. But thi^ promotion was destined 
to give him new disquiets, ratber (baa diminish old ones. 
The lecturer who preached the evening sermons at 
the Temple was "Waller Travers, — an able, learned, 
and resolute theologian, who preferred the Presbyterian 
form of cburch-govemment to the Episcopal, and who, 
in hiB theological belief, agreed with the Puritans. It 
eoon came to be noted that the sermon by Hooker in 
the morning disagreed, both as to doctrine and disci- 
pline, with the sermon delivei'cd hj his subaltern in the 
eTeniiig ; and it was wittily said that " the forenoon 
eerroon spake Canterbury and the afternoon Genera." 
This differeuce soon engaged public attention. Canter- 
bury stepped in, and prohibited Geneva from preaching. 
Travers appealed unsuccessfully to the Privy Council, 
and then his friends privately printed his petition. 
Hooker felt himself compelled to answer it. As the 
controveray refers to deep mysteries of religion, still 
vehemently debated, it would be impertinent to venture 
a judgment on the relative merits of the disputants; 
but it may be said that the reasoning of Hooker, when 
the d!scu!^sioa does not turn on the meaning of authori- 
tative Scripture tests, insinuates itself with moi'e sub- 



(3e eogeoej into the natural heart and brain, and is 
incotninrabljr more hnmaa aad haraaoe, than the reason- 
ing of his antagooist A fiae inteUectaal contempt 
eteal^ out is Hooker's rejoinder to the charges of Trav- 
ers regarding eome tDinor ceremonies for which the 
Puritans, in their natural jealousy of everything (hat 
seemed popish, had, perhaps, an irrational horror, and 
to vhicb the Churchmen were apt to give an equallj 
irrational importance. Hooker quielly refers to " other 
exceptions, so like these, &a but to name I should have 
thought a greater fault than to commit ihero." One 
retort has acquired deserved celebrity: "Tonr next 
argnmeot consists of nuling and reasons. To yoar rail- 
ing I say nothing ; to yonr rea.'^na I say what fbllowa." 
It was unfortunate for Hooker's logic that it was sup- 
ported by the arm of power. Travera bad the great 
advantage of being persecuted; and his numerous 
friends in the Temple found ways lo mate Hooker so 
uncomfortable that he wished himself back in his se- 
cluded parish, wilh nobody to torment him but his wife. 
He was a great controversialist, as far as reason enters 
into controversies ; but the passions which tnm contro- 
versies into contentions, and edge arguments with invec- 
tive, were foreign to his serenely capacious inlelleet 
and peaceable disposition. As he brooded over the con- 
dition of the Church and the disputes raging within it. 
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he more aod more felt the necessity of surveyin 
whole controversy from a higher ground, in lai^er rela- 
tions, and in a more Christian spirit. So far, the 
dispute raged within, and had not rent, the Church. 
Tlie Porilana were not dissenlers, attacking the Church 
from without, but reformers, attempting to alter its con- 
stitution from within. The idea occurred to Hooker, 
that a, treatise might he written, demonstrating " the 
power of the Church to make canoas for the use of 
ceremonies, and by law to impose obedience to them, as I 
wpon her children," — written with sufficient eorapre- 
heusivenesa of thought and learnuig to convince the 
reason of his opponents, and with sufHcient eomprehen- 
eiveness of love to engage tlieir affections. This idea 
ripened into the Ecelesiastical Polity. He began thi? trea* 
tise at the Temple ; but he found that the theological at- 
mosphere of the place, though it stimuluted the intellectual, 
'Was ungenial to the loving qualities he intended to em- 
body in Ilia treatise ; and he therefore begged the Arch- 
bishop to transfer him to some quiet parsonage, where 
he might think in peace. Aceordingly, in IsOl, he i 
ceired the Reetory of Boscunr; and afterwards, in 1505,.' 
the Queen, who seems to have held liim in great respect, 1 
presented him willi the living of Bourne, where he re- I 
mained until hi^ death, which occurred in the year ICOO, 
in hia forty-sixth year. In 15D4 four books of the Ety \ 



dejjaalical Folilj vere poUisbed, and a GfUi ia 19| 
tbe others imK lill hft^r bis dcaib. WbIIihi p\es a u 
besniifnl pirtnre of him in his parsooa^ Qli^miag 
r Uooket'f ovn tnaxjm, ~ that ibe life of a pioaa clergy- 
lnMD H nnble ibeMric." Ha bnmilit}-, benerolence^ 
VetT-denial, deTotion to fats duties, tbe innocent wUdom 
wludi marked bis whole intercoar^e wilb his pari&fa- 
ioners, an<l hu failing and monlficaiigna, are all set 
forth in WaliOD's blandest diction. Tbe mo$t Barprising 
item in this ti^l of perfections i^ the Wt ; for bow, triiL 
" the clownish and mU)' " Mrs. Booker always raarling 
and snapping below, while he was looking into the 
empyrean of ideas from the saminiu of his iniellecl, he 
needed any more of [he discipline of mortification, it 
Woahl puzzle the most resolute ascetic to lelL That 
Bisiable lady, aa soou as ehe understood that Ler lius- 
pand wna opposed to ibe Puritans, seems to have joined 
ffliem ; ^ pile, and the desire to plague him, appt^aring to 
)is[<ire htr wilb an unwonted interest in theology, 
though we have no record of her theological genius^ 
except the apparenlly erroneous report thai, after 
Hooker's dealh, she destroyed or mulikied eome of his 
manUBcript?. In Keble'a Preface to his edilion of 
Hooker's "Works will be found an elaborate account 
of the publication of the last three books of the Ec- 
clesiaslical Polity, and an examination and approximata 



Ectdcment of the question regarding (heir authenticity 
and completeness. ■. 

Hooker'^ nature was essentially an intellectuni one; I 
and the wonder of iiis mental biography is the celerity / 
anil certainty with which he transmuted knoivjedgeandi 
experience into intelligence. It may be a fancy, but 
ne think it can bo detected in an occasional uncharac- 
teriilic tnrtness of expression, that he hud carried up 
even Mrs. Hooker into llie region of Iiia intellect, and 
dissolved her termag.int tongue into a fine spiritual 
essence of gentle sarcasm. Not only did hia vast learn- 
ing pass, as successively acquired, fiom memory into 
faculty, but the daily beauty of his life leA its jinest and 
lust result in his brain. His patience, humility, dis- _ 
interested nesa, self-deniHl, his pious and humane eenti- 
ments, every resistance to temptation, every benevolent 
act, every holy prayer, were by some eubiile chemistry 
turned into thought, and gave liis intellect an upward 
lift, — increasing the range of its rision, and bringing it 
into closer proximity with great ideas. We cannot read 
a page of his writings, without feeling the presence of 
this spiritual power in conception, statement, and ai^u- 
ment. And this rnond excellence, which has thus 
become moral intelligence, this holiness which is in per- 
fect anion wnh reason, this spirit of love which can not 
only feel but see, gives a softness, richness, sweetness, 



ant] warmth (o Iii^ tliinking, qoke ss peculiar to it &9 ita 
dignity, amplitDde, anil elevation. 

As It resolt of ibis deep, sileot, and rapid growlli of 
natDre, liiU holding in hid ioleltigence all Ihe resa]ta 
of hi» emotional and moral life, lie alUcfaes our sjiopib- 
' UiieB as we follow Uie stream of bis argaments ; for we 
I feel that he has communed with all the principles be 
1 communicaies, and knows bj direct percepiion the spir- 
iitu&l realities he annoances. His intellect, accordingly, 
Idoes not act by intuitive flashes; bnt "his soul had 
iiight " of eternal verities, and directs at them s clear, 
'Bleady, divining gaze. He baa no lucky thoughts; 
everything is earned ; he knows what he koows, in all 
its multitudinous relations, and cannot be surprised by 
sudden objections, conricting him of overiight of even 
the minutest application of any principle he hold^ in his 
calm, strong grasp. And as a conlroveriialist he has 
the immense advantage of descending into the fidd of 
controversy from a height above it, and commanding i(, 
while his opponents are wrangling with their minds on a 
lerel with it. Tlje great" diiliculty in the man of thought 
is, to connect his thought with life ; and half the lilera- 
ttire of theology and morals is therefore mere satire, 
sirapty exhibiting the immense, unbridged, iranic gulf 
thai yaivns, wide as that belweeri Lazarus and Dives, 
between truth and duly on the one hand and the actual 
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nffiiirs and conduct of the world on the otlier. But 
Ilooker, one of ihe loftiest of thinkers, was also one 
of Ihe most practical. Ilia shining idea, away up in 
ihe heaven of contemplation. Bands its raj's of light 
and vTiiiintii in a tliousand directions upon the cartli; 
illuminaling palace and cottage ; piercing into the crevi- 
ces and coi-ners of concrete exialeiice ; relating the high 
with the low, austere ohligatioii wilh feehle perform- 
ance ; and showing tlie obscure tendencies of imperfect 
inslitutions to realize divine lawa. 

This capacious soul was lodged in one of Ihe feeblest 
of hodies. Pliysiologiata are never weary of telling ua 
that masculine health is necessary to vigor of mind; 
but the vast menial strength of Hooker was inde* 
pendent of liis physical conslitulion. His appearance 
in the pulpit conveyed no idea of a great man. Small 
in stature, with a low voice, u?ing no gesture, never 
moving his person or lifting his eyes from his ser* 
man, he seemed the very embodiment of clerical in- 
capacity and dulness-, but soon the thoughlful listener 
found his mind fascinated by the automaton speaker; 
a still, devout ecstasy breaihed from the pallid lips ; the 
profoundest thought and the most extensive learning 
found calm expression in ihe low accents; and, more 
surprising stili, the somewhat rude morher-tongi 
Eiigliahmen was heard for the first time from the li 



of 3 master of prose composilJon, demon^trnting B^i 
capacity for all the purposes of ibe mo$t rtfiiied and 
most eolargeJ pbilosophk iboagfaL lodeed, the serene 
miglit of Uooker's soul is perliaps mo^t obviously per- 
ceived in bis sijle, — in ibe eas^ power with wbicU he 
wielils and beads to his purpoje a language not yet 

, trained iolo a ready vehicle of philosophic expression. 

' It is doubtful if any English writer since bis lime has 

' shown equal power in tlie construclion of long sen- 
tences, — those sentences in which the thought, and ihe 
atmosphere of the thought, and the modifications of the 
thought, are all included in one sweeping period, which 
gathers clause after clause as it rolls melodiously oa 
to its foreseen conclusion, having the general gravilj 
and grandeur of its moduliited movement pervaded by 
an inexpressibly sweet undemone of individaal senli- 
menl. And his strength is free from every fretful and 
morbid quality such as commonly taint the perTormancea 
of a strong mind lodged in a sickly body. It is as 
serene, wholesome, and comprehensive, as it is powerful. 
The Ecclesiastical Polily is the great theolt^cal 

', work of the Elizabethan age. Pope Clement having 
said to Cardinal Allen and Dr. Siapleton, English Ro- 
I man Catholics at Rome, that he had never met with an 
English book whose writer deserved the name of author, 
tbey replied that a poor, obscure English priest bad 
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written a work on church polity, which if he should 
read would change his opinion. At the conclusion of 
the first book, the Pope is t^uid to have delivered Iliia i 
judgment : " There is no learning that tliis man hath 
not searched into, nolbing too hard for his under^IanJ- 
ing. This man indeed deserves the name of an author ; 
his books will get reverence from age ; for ihere is in 
them such seeds of eternity, thai, if the rest b« like tliia, 
lliey shall last until the last fire consume all learaing." , 
But it must be admitted that the rest, however great 
iLeir merits, are not " like lliis." The first book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity is not only the best, hut it is that 
in which Hooker's mind is most effectually brought into 
relation with all thinking minds, and tlint in virtue of 
which he lakes his high place in the history of litera- 
ture and philosopliy. The theologians he opposed in- 
sisted that a deflnlle scheme of church polity was' 
revealed in the Scriptures, and was obligatory on Chris- 
tians. This, of course, reduced the controversy lo a , 
mere wrangle about the meaning of certain texts; and, . 
as this mode of dispiitalion does not make any call upon [ 
the higher mental and spirifual powers, it lias always I 
been popular among theologians, — giving everybody a , 
chance in the textual and logical skirmi>h, and condu- 
cing to that anarchy of opinions which U not without its 
charm to the sternest champion of authority, if he has In 
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bim tlie belligerent instinct. Bat Hooker, constitnlion- 
ally avL'rpe to coulraveny, and looking at it, not as an 
end, but a means, had that aching Fur order which chnr- 
acterizei a peaceable spirit, and ilial demand for funda- 
tnenlal ideas which characterizeiS a great mind. Ac- 
GorUingly, in the Gtsl book, he jnAyots- above ihe con- 
troversy before entering into it, and surveys the whole 
■ition of law, from tLe one eternal, Divine Law to the 
laws which are in force among men. He mates the 
laws wliiclt God lias written in the reason of man divine 
laws, 33 well as those he has supernaiu rally revealed 
in the Scriptures; and especially he enforces the some- 
what startling principle, that liiw is vnriable or iuvari^ 
ble, not Recording to the souri« from which it emanate^ 
but according to the matter to which it refers. If the 
mutter be changeable, be mutable, the law must partici- 
palein the mulabilily of that which it was designed to 
TeguLile ; and Iliis principle, he insists, is independent 
of the fact whether the latv originated in God or in the 
divinely consliluted reason of man. There are some 
which God has written in the reason of man which 
immutable ; there are Eome laws supernatu rally 
ivealed in Kcnpture which are mutable. In the first 
case, no circumsiance can juslify iheir violation, in the 
lotlier, circumstances nea'ssitaie a change. The bearing 
of this principle on the right of the Church of England 
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to command rules and cereraoniea which might not hare! 
been commanded by Scripiure ia plain. Even if the 
principle were denied by hU opponents, it could be 
properly denied only by being confuied ; and lo cocfuta 
it exacted the Idling up of the controversy into the 
region of ideas. 

But it is not so much in the conception end appli- 
cation of one principle, as in the exhibition of mauj 
principles harmoniously related, that Hooker's largeness 
of comprehension is shown. Mo other great logician^ ta 
BO free from logical fanaticism. Ilis mind gravitates to 
truth J and it therefore limits and guards the opplicaiion 
of single truihs, detecting that Rne point where many 
principles unite in forming wisdom, and refusing lo be 
pushed too far in any one direction. Ue has liis hands 
on the reins of a hundred wild horses, unaccustomed to 
exercise iheir strength and fleclness in joint effort ; but 
moment Ihey feel the might of his meekness, they 
ledately obey iho directing power which sends ihem 
in orderly motion to a common goal. The central idea 
of his book is law. Even God, he conlends, " worka 
not only according to his own vjiU, but the counsel 
his own will," according " to theor^L-which 
before all ages hath set down for himself to do all 
ngs by." A self-conscious, personal, working, dirine 
nson is therefore at the heart of things, and infinite 
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powr and infinite lorr are idenlical with infinite inttUi- 
geuee, HcN>ker*s breadth of mind is evinced in Lisrefua- 
ing, unlike most iLeoIogians, lo empliafize and detacb unj 
one of these divine perfeciiona, whether it be power, or 
love, or inltdligcDce. Intelligence id in poner and love ; 
power and love are i;i inlelligence. 

It would be impossible, in onr dtort «pace, lo trace 
the descent of Hooker's central idea of law lo its nppli- 
cationa to men and Elates. TLe law ukicli the angols 
lobe;, the law of nature, the bn- nhich binds man as au 
I individual, the law which binds liim a^ member of a 
politic community, the law which binds him as a mem- 
Iber of a religioaa communil;, the Ian which binds Da< 
llions in their mutual relation^, — ail arc exhibited with 
» force and clearness pf vi^on, a masleiy of ethical 
and political philosophy, a power of dealing with rela- 
tive as well as absolute tnilb, and n sagacity of practi- 
cal observation, which are remarkable both in lh«F 
separate excellence and their exquisite combination. 
To this comprehensive treatise Agassiz the naturalist, 
Story the jurist, Webster ibe statesman, Garrison the 
reformer, could all go for principles, and for applicntiona 
of principles. He appreciates, beyond any other thinker 
who has taken his aland on the Higher Law, but who 
still believes in the binding force of the laws of men, 
the difficulty of making an individual, to whom that I 
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is reyenled through reason, a ineinber of a politic or 
ligioiia cummum'l^ ; sud lie a-duiite ihut lliB bust i 
individually, are ollen those who are npl to be most un- 
it]anagea.ble in their relations to state and church. Tl 
argument he addresses to sui;h minds, though it may n 
be conelusive, is probably the lea^t unsatisfuclory tha| 
has ever been framed ; for it is presented in connectiu 
with all that be has previously said in regard to t 
binding force of the divine law. 

Of this divine law, — the law which angels obey; t 
law of love ; the law which binds jn virtue of its powei 
to allure and attract, and which weds obligation to c 
Btasy, — of this law he thus speaks in language whicfiq 
ms touched with a consecrating radiance : — 
' But now that we nuiy lift up our eyes {as it 
from the footstool to the throne of God, and, leavin** 
these natural, consider a little ihe state of heavenly a 
divine creatures : touching angel?, which are spirits i; 
laterial and intellectual, the glorious inhabitants i 
lose sacred palaces, where nothing but light and ' 
lessed immortality, no shadow of matter for lea 
antenlmenta, griefs, and uncomfortable passions ti 
upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even fu 

I ever dolh dwelt : as in number and order they ard 

;e, mighty, and royal armies, so likewise in perfeo 

tion of obedience unto that law, which the Highest,! 



whom tbcj adore, lore, and imitate, halh imposed upon 
tLem, such obaervanta they are thereof tliat our Sav- 
iour himself, being to set down iLe perfect idea of that 
whiuh we are to pray and wish for on earth, did not 
teach to pray and wish for more than only that here it 
might be with us as with them it is in heaven. God| 
which moveth mere natural agents as an efficient only, 
doth otherwise move intellectual creatures, aud especially 
his holy angels : for, beholding the &ce of God, in admi- 
ration of so great excellency they all adore him ; and, be- 
ing rapt with the love of his heauty, they cleave insepara- 
bly forever unto him. Desire to resemble him in good' 
ne^ maketh them unweariahle, and even iusatiable, in 
their longing to do by all means all manner of good unto 
all the creatures of God, but especially uuto the children 
of men : in the countenance of whose nature, looking 
downward, Ihey behold themselves beneath themselves ; 
even as upward, in God, beneath whom themselves are, 
they see that character which is nowhere but in them- 
selves and us resembled Angelical actions may, 

therefore, be reduced unto these three general kinds : 
first, most delectable love, arising from the visible ap- 
prehension of the purity, glory, and beauty of God, in- 
risible saving only to spirits that are pure ; secondly, 
adoration, grounded upon the evidence of the greatness of 
God, on whom they see how all things depend ; thirdly, 



imitation, bred by the presence of hia exemplary good-^ 
neas, irho ceaseth not before them daily to iill heaven] 
aod carlli with the rich tivasure^ of most £ree and unde^l 
served griice." J 

And ihongh the concluding passage of the first bookj 
of llie Ecclesiastical Polity has been a thousand timefl-'n 
quoted, it would be unjust to Hooker not here to cite l1 
sentence ■which most perfectly emboJiea his soul : — 

" Wherefore, that here we may briefly end : of laflf 
there can be no less acknowledged, iban that ber seat i 
the bosom of God, her voice tlie harmony of the world 
all ibinga in heaven and earth Ha her homage, the veiy 
least as feeling her care, and the grealedt as not ex- 
enjpteid from her power ; both angels and men and 
crealures of whiit condilion soever, though each in differ- 
ent sort and miiiiner, yet all wilh uniform consent, ad- 
miring her as the mother of ibeir peace aiid their joy," 

In conclnJing these essays on the Literature of Iha^ 
Age of Eliaabeth, let us pass rapidly in revie 
writers to whom they have referred. And first for tho 
dramatists, whose works — in our day on Ihe dissecting- 
tahlefl of ci-iticism, but in Ibeir own all alive wilh inlcl- 
lect and passion — made ibe theatres of Elizabelh jind 
James rock and ring with tbe clamors or plaudits of a 
mob too excited to be analytic. Of these profesEors of 
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llie science of human nature, we have alt^mpied to p 
tray Oiu fitrj imagination that flamea througli the fiiB- 
tian and UDimal fierceness of Uarlawe ; the blufi* arro- 
gance of the outspoken Jonson, with his solid understand- 
ing, caustic humor, delicate fancy, and undeviating be- 
lief in Ben ; the close ohsei'vation and teeming molher- 
wit which found vent in the limpid verae of Heywood ; 
Middlolon'd sardonic sagacity, and Marsloii's envenomed 
satire ; the suffering, and tlie soaring and i-inging eheer, 
iho beggary and the benignily, so quaintly united in 
Dekkar's vagrant life and aanny genius ; Webster's be- 
wildering teri-or, and Chapraau's haughty a^iralion; 
the subtile sentiment of Beaumont ; the fertile, flashing, 
and ebullient spirit of Fletcher; the ea*y dignity of 
Massinger's thinking, and the sonorous majft^ty of his 
style ; the fastidious elegance and melting tenderness 
of Ford J and the one-souled, " myriad-minded " Shake- 
speare, who is 80 unmiatakably beyond them all. 

Then, recurring to the undramatio poets, we have en- 
deavored to calch a glimpse of the fairy-land of Spen- 
ser's celeslialized imagination ; and lightly to touch on 
the characteristics of the poeta who precedtd and fol- 
lowed bim ; on the sternly serious and unjoyous cre- 
ativenesa of Snckville ; the medilaiive fulness and 
tender fancy of " well-languaged " Daniel ; tlie enthusias- 
tic cxpansiveness of description, and pure, bright, and 



vigorous diction of Draylon j the aenfeofioiis aharpneaa 
of Hall ; ilie i:lear iraogiiiative insight and dialectic felici- 
(y of Davies ; the metujihysical voluptuousness and witty 
unreason of Doune ; the genial, thoughtful, well-propor- 
ttoned soul of Wotlon ; the fanlasiic devoutnesa of Her- 
bert; and the coarsely frenzied commonplaces of Warner, 



Up In the cliin in Iho Picriiin ■■ — mud ! 

Again, in Sidney we have striven to portray gcniuB 
and goodness as exprcissed in behavior; in Kaleigh, 
genius and audacity us expressed in insatiabln, though 
somewhat equivocal, activity of arm and brain ; in Ba- 
con, tho beneficence and the autocracy of an intellect 
whose comprehensiveness needs no celebration ; and 
in Hooker, the passage of holiness into intelligence, and 
the spirit of love into the power of reason. 

And, in attempting to delineate so many diverse indi- 
vidualities, we have been painfully conscious of another 
and more difficult audience than that we address. The 
imperial intellects, — llie Bacons, Hookers, Sliake- 
ppi'ares, and SpenacTS, the men who on eartli are aa 
niucli alive now as they were two hundred and fifty 
years ago, — are, in tlieir assured intellectual dominion, 
blandly careless of the judgments of individuab; but 
there is a large class of writers whose genius we have 
considered, who have well-nigh passed away from the 



protecting admiration and affectionate memory of gen- 
eral readers. As we, more or less roughly, handled 
iLese, as we felt the pul^e of life tlirobbiu;; iu every 
time-slainod and dusi-oovi-reil volume, — dust out uf 
which Man was originally made, and to which Man, as 
author, is commonly so sure to return, — the books re- 
Buined their original form of men, became pereonul 
forceB, to resent impeachments of their honor, or miscon- 
ceptions of their genius ; and a troop of Spirits stalked 
from tlie neglected pages to confront their irreverent 
critic. There they were, — ominous or contemptnoua 
1 judges of the person who assumed to be llieir judge : 
Ipn the faces of some, sarcaBtic denial ; on others, lender 

fte[iroaches; on otiicrs, benevolent pity; on olhers, ae- 
enely beaoliful indifference or disdain, 
ou," tlieir looks seemed to say, " to deh 
ijiidgments on us? What know you of oi 
ilure, passions, teraplatioa*, struggles, moiiv 
idred years ago ? What right ha^'e yoi 
! What qualifications have you, to praise ? Let us ahido 
;in our earthly oblivion, — in our immortal life. It is 
sutHcient that our works demonstrated on enrth the 
inextinguishable vitality of the Soul that glowed within 
us ; and, for the rest, we have long passed lo the only 
, infallible — llie Almighty — critic and judge of worlUI 
and of men I " 
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